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VER ſince che firſt edidon of Tur T 
VELS OF Crxvs, the Author has liften'd 


with reſpect and deference to the judgment of 
the Public; and as ſeveral ſpecious objections 


have been made to the work, and many real 
1 faults diſcover'd i in it, his deſign in this Pre- 
- — face is to give the beſt anſwer he can to the 
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one, and to acquaint © the . with What he has done co correct 
the other. I 

The moſt general defect in che LEW editions is the inac- 
tion of Cyrus, who thro' the whole courſe of bis travels has 
too much of che indolent Philoſopher, and too little of the 
ee, who was. one day 10 be the canqueror of . Alia, The 
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= Goddeſs Mythra; ; this deſcri ption relaxes the mind, ſerves 
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| might have been excus'd ; the Author has nevertheleſs ſub- 
tothe. judgment of the Public, and has made Cyrus a& in 
the ſeveral countries thro which he paſſes, and this. without depart- 


avg from the character of a young hero upon his travels, or ſnock- 


ing che reader with tales and fictio chat haye no foundation in an- 
— ke are n 
h oY 5 


In the firſt, the narration is too haſty" and conciſe : The reader 

feels a tender concern for Caſſandana, loves her and fears to loſe 
her, neyertheleſs the diſappears on a ſudden, and this epiſode con- 
cludes too abruptiy. It has been likewiſe obſerv d, that there is 
10; telation. betyfieen che virtuous love of Cyrus for Cafhndana, 


28 the criminal parnon of Stryangeüs for Zarina. Nor is this all, 


Cambyſes and Mandana conſent to their ſoh's marriage 9 to 


all che rules of d policy. The Author Popes by 8 


theſe fates, by "tHe additions made to the 
gives a view of the political ſtate e "e.g 


In the ſecond book the AutLor had not affigned a proper mo- 
tive for Cyrus 's journey to ſee Zoroaſter ; the oecaſion ob it at 


tempt for Religion, and in 27 2 to guard, him againſt this dan- 


ger, Hyſtaſpes, his governor, engages him to make a viii to the 
Magi: The repreſentation which Zoroaſter makes of the bwon- 
ders of nature, and the amiable ideas he gives him of the Divinity, 
ſatisfy his doubts, and ſertle his mind; and Welle he is thus in- 
ſtructed by philoſophical reaſonings, which could nor be ſuppos'd 
very agreeable to a young Princeſs accuſtom'd to the gayeties and di- 
verſions. of the cqurt of Ecbatan, the Author to amuſe Caſſandana 
has introduced the wives of the Magi celebrating the feſtival of 


for an introduction to the Theology of the Perfians, and makes a 


proper divifion of Zoroaſter's Akcourle upon natural philoſophy 
and religion, | The 
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The third bock was all narration, hens 'was 0 ation the 
epiſode of Amenophis was thought intereſſing enough, bur Cyrus 
ſeem'd to be forgotten, and was remember d only by reflection. The 
Author has found means to make this Prince preſent at the revolu- 
tions of Egypt, without becoming a priſoner with Apries, or coun- 
tenancing the uſurpation of Amaſis, diſplaying Nenn his mi- 
litary virtues and heroic ſentiments. N 

In the fourth and fifth books the bee and Arhenians were 
put to a. great expence of men and ſhips only to amuſe Cy- 
rus. Virgil Kills and maims ſome of the Athletæ in the games 
in order to give a luſtre to his heroes, but the Author had exceeded 
the liberty taken by the Latin poet. To correct this fault he 
has related in his fourth book the war between the Lacedzmo- 
nians and Tegeans, mention d by Herodotus, and which happen d 


preciſely at the time when Cyrus is ſuppos d to be at Sparta. This 
epiſode has given the Author occaſion to unfold, in a more extenſive 


manner, the political ſtate of Sparta, and the different opinions of 
Polybius and Plutarch concerning the deſigns of Lycurgus in his 
laws and inſtitutions of government. In the fifth book a ſea fight 
is ſuppos d between Megacles and Piſiſtratus, when the Perſian 
Prince went into Attica. 
In the ſixth book Pythagoras ſhew'd clearly that thought could 
not be a property of matter; but it was neceſſary ſome pages ſhould 
be added to evince that we have no reaſon to believe that extenſion 
and thought are properties of the ſame ſubſtance; and that the 
ſyſtem of Spinoza, (Who is meant by Anaximander) is a ſeries of 
looſe ſuppoſitions without any demonſtration, 

The Author has e a a conſiderable addition to the ſeventh book 
with regard to the religion of the Tyrians and the death of Adonis. 
He thought he might take advantage of this beautiful part of My- 
thology to explain che ancient tradition common to almoſt all na- 
tions concerning a middle God, who was to expiate and deſtroy 
moral evil 9 his own great bufferings, As the  Pheenicians liv'd 
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ble. And laftly, he refers Cyrus ta the accompliſhment of the 
prophecies i in his own perſon, as an invincible proof of * the 
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near Juden, they might poſſibly have clearer ideas of religion than 
other nations, and rhis bare poſſibility may perhaps juſtify that new 
epiſode. However it would be unreaſonable to expect that what 
is put in the mouth of each Philoſopher relating to the religion of 
his own country ſhould be found word for word in the ancients. 
The Author of Oyrus has only wrought into a connected ſyſtem 
the moſt beautiful hints of antiquity, in order to unfold the grear 
principles of religion, and ſhew that all nations had from the be- 
fome idea of thoſe principles more or leſs confus d. 

In the laſt book, ſeveral important reflections are added, to give 
mote accuracy to the reaſonings of Eleazar, and more ſtrength to 
the diſcourſe of Daniel: The latter proves the ſupernatural efta- 

bliſhmeot of religion by the only proper method for it, "rhar is to 


5 A by a relation of facts; but his diſcourſe ar preſent contains ſe- 


veral corroborative hints, to ſhew that theſe facts are inconteſta- 


truths he has told him. 


The Author has made ſeveral additions to nis diſcourſe on the 
ancient Mythology, in order to ſhew, chat as all the fictions of the 
Pagans ſuppoſe the reality of the three ſtates of the world, ſo all 


the Pagan Divinities may be reduced to one ſupreme God, the prin- 


ciple of all beings, a. Goddeſs his wife, filter or daughter, and a mid- 
dle God who | is his fon, his repreſentative or vicegerent. Beſides 
j theſe additions, which are the moſt important, there are many 
_ others leſs conſiderable, which the Author thought neceſſary, 
to render the. tranſitions more cafy and natural,” the narration 
more connected, the principles more palpable, and the reaſonings 
more concluſive. This is What the Author has done, to correct the 


real faults in the former editions. of his work.” The objections, to 
which he thinks he can give a ſolid anſwer, n changing 
any *. in his plan, are as follow. | 


— 


L To 
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I. To begin with the leaſt important of chem, it has been ob- 
jected, that the Author is a plagiary, and that he has in ſeveral 
places tranſcrib'd whole pages from the Biſhop of Meaux's univerſal 
hiſtory, M. de Tourreil's hiſtorical preface, Dr. Cudworth's intel- 
lectual ſyſtem, and the life of — tranſlated from 
the Arabic. 

Theſe pretended thefts Wahlen thoſe who were not in 
a condition to conſult the originals ; but upon a ſtrict examination 
the injuſtice and ignorance of the Critics appear d. The third book 
which treats of ancient Egypt contains ſeveral remarks, of which there 
is not the leaſt trace in the Biſhop of Meaux's univerfal hiſtory. The 
Author has indeed in ſome places follow'd the tranſlation made by 
that Prelate of certain paſſages in Diodorus Siculus, Herodotus and 
Strabo: But is a man a plagiary becauſe in his citations from the an- 
cients he chuſes rather to follow a good tranſlation than a bad one? 80 
in comparing M. de Tourreil's preface with the fourth and fifth books. 
of this work, the reader will find nothing common to them, ex- 
cept certain paſſages purely hiſtorical. The life of Hay-Ebn-Yok- 
dan, tranſlated from the Arabic into Latin by Dr. Pocock, has no re- 
ſemblance with the Author's hiſtory of Hermes the ſecond, unleſs. 
it be the general idea of a ſavage brought up in a defarr ; there 
is not the leaſt likene(s eicher in the matter or in che method of 
the reaſoning. The Arabian Philoſopher begins with very refin'd 
diſquiſitions in anatomy, paſſes thence to metaphyſical diſcuſ- 

ſions, and concludes with the dreams of the Mahometan contempla- 
tives. All the Author's reaſonings are, on the contrary, ſo managed, 


that they don t exceed. the capacity of a common good underſtand- 


ing, who has no other inſtructor than nature: He has endeavour d 
ſo to introduce his ideas as not to tranſgreſs the bounds of proba- 


bility, to range each truth in its proper place, to mix ſpeculation | 


with ſentiment, and to raiſe the ſoul by eaſy and natural gradations 
to the knowledge and love e CRIES Dr. Cud- 
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worth, notwithſtanding his miſtakes and want of method, he had 
penetrated further into the myſteries of antiquity than thã moſt 
part of Critics ;: nevertheleſs this learned man ſays nothing of the 
three ſtates of the world, which-are the foundation of all that 
the Author of Cyrus advances upon religion. Far from being a 
plagiary he had not conſulted enough the Doctor's excellent re- 
marks concerning the three forms of the Divinity; he has made 
more uſe — in chis n dut ORE p- sr 
the b e Arft i | 


. 11 is VRP that the epiſodes, in x which the aut ſpeaks 
of love, are related with roo much. rapidity, ſo that the reader 
has not time enough to be touch'd, mov'd and tranſported. | 
To tis it may be anſwer' d, that thoſe ſtories are related by 
perſons who ought not to launch out into love ſpeeches, tender ſen- 
ments and ſprightly images. The ancients are very ſparing in 
words when the ſituation and circumſtances ſpeak ſufficiently of 
themſelves. When Homer is to paint the charms of Helen, he does 
it by a ſingle ſtroke; ſhe goes into the council of the old men, 
they ſix their eyes upon her, are diſcompos d and ſuſpend their de- 
liberations. When Virgil makes Dido ſpeak, her words are few, 
but each word is a ſentiment: The tender paſſions loſe their force 
and their delicacy when they become too eloquent. Beſides; all the 
Author's fictions, where love is the object, are in the two firſt books, 
and tend to preſerve Cyrus from the follies of youth, by ſhewing 
him, not ſo much the ſweets of love, as the bitter effects of it: 
As ſoon as he attains to a riper age, Caſſandana dies and the Hero 
begins his travels. Thus hiſtory ſimply relates facts as they hap- 
pen, without endea ouring after een err and ſur- 
* adventures of romance. | 


III. Some object that the NY of Cyrus are not well imagin'd, 
and that any other hero would have ſuited better with the Au- 
thor s project than the conqueror of Aſia. Con- 


re vii 


Conquerors have generally. no other view in extending their 
dominion, than to ſatisfy their unbounded ambition: Cyrus on 
the contrary made uſe of his victories to procure the happineſs 
of the conquer'd nations. The Author's intention in making 
choice of ſuch a Prince was to ſhew, that courage, great exploits 
and military talents may indeed excite our admiration, but do 
not form the character of a true hero, without the addition of 
wiſdom, virtue and noble ſentiments. In order to form ſuch a hero, 
it was thought allowable to make him travel; and the ſilence of 
Xenophon, who ſays nothing in his Cyropzdia of what happen'd 
to Cyrus from his ſixteenth to his fortieth- year, leaves the Author 
at liberty to imagine this fiction. The relation of the Prince's tra- 
vels furniſhes-an occaſion to deſcribe the religion, manners and po- 
licics of the ſeveral countries thro which he paſſes. Theſe travels 
cannot ſurely appear unnatural; a prudent Prince like Cambyſes, 
a father who is ſuppos'd to be inform'd of the oracles concern- 
ing the future greatneſs of his ſon, a tributary King who knows 
the danger of ſending} the young Prince a ſecond time to the court 
of Ecbatan, ought to be ſenſible that Cyrus at twenty five years 
of age could not better employ his time during the interval of 
a profound peace, than by travelling into Egypt and Greece. It 
was neceflary to prepare a Prince who was to be one day 4 
founder and law. giver of a mighty empire, to accompliſh his high 
deſtiny by. acquiring in each country ſome knowledge worthy of his 
great genius. Is there any thing ftrain'd in all this? No other here 
could anſwer the Author's intention; had he made any other Prince 
travel, he would have loſt all the advantages he has drawn from 
che choice of Cyrus, as the deliverer of the people of God, as co» 
ternporary with the great men with whom he conſults, and as living 
in an age, the learning, manners and events of which could alone 
" ſuitable to the en of this work. 


IV. Thoſe 


yi "7 3 ns 


Iv. Thoſe who make no diſtinction between the plan of Telema- 
A and that of Cyrus, mne 
of action in the latter. ' 

Nothing is more unreaſonable than to compare twro works of 
ſuch different natures ; inſtruction is indeed the aim of both, but 
they are not form'd upon the ſame originals ; the Author of Te- 
lemachus writes a continuation of an epic poem; the Author of 
Cyrus fills up the chaſm in a philoſophical hiſtory; the one has 
imitated Homer with ſucceſs, the other has taken Xenophon for 
his model. M. de Cambray ſtrews every where the richeſt flowers 
of poeſy; he paints nature in all her variety, and the objects them- 
ſelves become viſible ; he deſcribes all the motions of the heart of 
man, and makes us feel them ſucceſſively ; he renders the moſt ſub- 
lime truths palpable, and never fatigues the mind with abſtracted 
ideas; he paſſes from beautiful images to noble ſentiments, and finds 
a ſhorter way to the heart than by reafoning z he walks, he flies, 
he ſighs, he thunders, he mourns, he rejoices, he aſſumes all forms 
by turns, and never fails to trans form us with him. 

The Author's utmoſt ambition was to unfold the principles of 
his maſter, without daring to attempt an imitation of his graces ; 
he choſe a ſubject more proportion d to his capacity, a work in which 
he. was to compare che philoſophical ideas of others rather than 
exert a poetic invention z- he did nor pretend to write an epic poem: 
In this kind of fiction the hero ſnould never diſappear; it is he whom 
we liſten to, it is he only whom we love; the poet grows tireſome 
when he per ſonates too much the Philoſapher: He is to inſtruc 
only by hints, and not by long and elaborate diſcufſions. The ob- 
ſervation of theſe rules was incompatible with the Author's views; 
his deſign was to ſhew the gradual progreſs of the mind in the 
ſearch of truth, to compare the religions, governments and laws 
of different nations, and to form the legiſlator rather than the con- 


queror ; unity of action is by no means necellary 1 in a work of this 
nature, 
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nature, tis ſufficient if there be unity of deſign. All the Author's 
epiſodes tend to inſtruction, and the inſtructions are, as he appre- 
hends, proportion d to the age of Cyrus: In his youth he is in danger 
of being corrupted by vanity, loye and irreligion ; Mandana, Hyſtaſpes 
and Zoroaſter preſerve him from theſe ſnares. The hiſtory of 
Apries lays open to him all the artifices of a perfidious courtier; 
that of the King's of Sparta, the dangers of an exceſſive confi- 
dence in favourites, or of an unjuſt diffidence of miniſters ; that 
of Periander, the fatal miſchiefs which attend deſpotic power 
and the diſpenſing. with ancient laws; that of Piſiſtratus, the pu- 
niſhment of a baſe, falſe and crafty policy ; and that of Nabuchodo- 
noſor, the dreadful conſequences of relapſing into impiety, after 
due light and admonition, The Prince is at firſt inſtructed by 
fables to preſerve him from the paſſions of youth; he afterwards 
inſtructs himſelf by his own reflections, by the examples he ſecs, 
and by all the adventures he meets with in his travels; he goes 
from country to country, collecting all the treaſures of wiſdom, - 
converſing with the great men he finds there, and performing he- 
roic exploits as occaſion preſents. 


V. Some perſons, to diſcredit the Author's work, have inſinuated 
that far from doing homage to religion he degrades it. 

He ſhould think himſelf very unhappy to have produced a work 
ſo contrary to his intentions. All that he advances upon religion 
may be reduced to two principal points: The firſt js to prove againſt 
the Atheiſts the exiſtence of a fupreme Deity, who produced the 
world by bis power, and governs it by his wiſdom. To this end 
Zoroaſter unveils to us all che wonders of nature, Hermes conſults 
the native and genuine tendency of the heart, and Pythagoras aſcends 
to firſt principles: And thus the Author endeavours to unite the 
ſtrength of all, that ſenſe, natural ſentiment and reaſon can afford us 
for the Proof of che firſt and moſt important of all truths. Tradition 
ſtrikes in with philoſophy : The Author has endeavour'd to thew 
that the earlieſt opinions of the moſt knowing and civiliz'd nations 

b come 
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come nearer the truth than thoſe of latter ages; that the Theo- 


that of the Egyptians leſs corrupted than that of the Greeks, and 
that of che Greeks more exalted than that of the Romans; that 
the primitive ſyſtem of the world was that of one ſupreme Deity; 
that in order to adapt this idea to the capacity of the vulgar, the 
divine attributes were repreſented by allegories and hieroglyphics; 
that mankind finking into matter quickly forgot the meaning of 
thoſe: ſacred ſymbols, and fell into idvlatry ; chat idolatry 
brought forth irreligion; that raſh and inconſiderate minds not 
being able to diſtinguiſh between principles and the abuſes of 
them ran from one exceſs to another. Such have been the variations 
of rhe human mind, with regard to the Deity in almoſt all times 
and all countries. The Author's intention throughout his whole 
ſyſtem was to ſhew the wild extravagance of thoſe who maintain 
that the doctrines of religion are only the effects of the: ignorance 
and ſtopidity of the infant world; that the firſt-men not knowing 
the phyfical cauſes, had recourſe to inviſible powers to explain the 
phenomena of nature, and laſtly, that politicians refin'd. and im- 
prov'd theſe indigeſted ideas, in order to compoſe a ſyſtem of re- 
ligion uſeful and neceſiary to ſociety. | 
The ſecond point is to ſhew, in oppoſition to the: Deiſts, that 
the principal dactrines of reveal'd religion, concerning the ſtates of 
innocence, corruption and renovation, are as ancient as the world; 
that they were the foundations of Noah's. religion; that he tranſ- 
mitted them to his children; that theſe traditions were thus ſpread 
throughout all nations; that the Pagans disfigured, degraded and 
obſcur d them by their abſurd fictions; and laſtly, that theſe pri- 
mitive truths have been no where preſerv d in their purity except 
in the true religion. When we ſee divers nations agree concerning 
the beginning, the decline and the re- eſtabliſſiment of a monarchy, 
the birth, : exploits and virtues of the hero who is the reſtorer of 
it, is not this a-fufficient-proof of theſe principal facts, tho' the cir- 
cumſtances ſhould be related differently and be even fabulous? The 
2 | Author 
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Author in unfolding the ancient traditions has diſtinguiſh'd between 
fable and truth, philoſophical . hypotheſes and doctrines of faith, 
eſſence and form, the ſpirit and the letter which ought never to be 
ſeparated, but which cannot be confounded without diſguiſing and 
diſhonouring Chriſtianity : He hoped thereby to have given a plan 
of religion equally amiable and reaſonable, and to have ſhewn that its 
principles are beautiful, its conſequences natural, and its original 
ancient; that it enlightens the mind, comforts the heart and eſta- 
bliſhes the welfare of ſociety. . 


VI. Thoſe who degrade. the Wiſdom. and Goodneſs of God, 
under pretence of extolling his Power and. Juſtice, have thought 
that Eleazar's diſcourſe too plainly favour'd the opinions of Ori- 
gen concerning the pre- exiſtence of ſouls and the reſtitution of all 
ſpirits. One may venture to ſay, that whoever makes this ob- 
jection does not underſtand the plan of the work; it is as follows: 
Each Philoſopher ſpeaks to Cyrus the language of his OWN re- 
ligion and country. The Orientals, Egyptians, Greeks and Tyrians 
all agree in the original purity, preſent corruption and future 
reſtoration of mankind, but they wrap up theſe truths in dif- 
ferent fables, each according to the genius of their nation. Eleazar 
clears their ſyſtem from the pagan fictions, but retains in his own 
the opinions of his ſect. The errors which prevail at this day re- 
ſemble thoſe of former times. The mind of man ſees but a ſmall 
number of ideas, reviews them continually, and thinks them new 
only becauſe it expreſſes them differently in different ages. The 
Magi in Cyrus's time were fallen into a kind of Atheiſm like that 
of Spinoza; Zoroaſter, Hermes and Pythagoras ador'd one ſole 
Deity, but they were Deiſts; Eleazar reſembled the Socinians, who 
are for ſubjecting religion to philoſophy; Daniel repreſents a per- 
fect Chriſtian, and the hero of this book a young Prince who began 
40 be corrupted by. the maxims of irceligion : In order to ſet him 
right, the different Philoſophers with whom. he conyerſes ſucceſ- 
1 unfold to him new truths mixt with ertors. Zoroaſter confutes 
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the miſtukes of the Magi; Pythagoras thoſe of Zoroaſter ; Eleazar 
thoſe of Pythagoras; Daniel rejects thoſe of all the others, and his 
doctrine is the only one which the Author adopts. The order of 
theſe convetſations ſhews the progreſs of the mind, the matter be- 
ing fo diſpos d, that the Atheiſt becomes Deiſt, the Deiſt Soci- 
nan, and the Socinian Chriſtian, by a plain and natural chain of 
ideas. The great art in inſtructing is to lead the mind gradually 
on, and to take advantage even of its errors to make it reliſh 
truth. That Cyrus might thus be conducted ſtep by ſtep, it was 

to introduce a perſon of the religion of the Hebrews, 
who ſhou d confute by reaſon all the objections drawn from reaſon. 
Daniel could not act this part: It would not have become him to 
folve difficulties by uncertain conjectures; the Philoſopher might 
prepare the Prince by bare hyporhefes, ro ſubmit and to diſtruſt 
his underſtanding: But it was neceffary chat the Prophet ſhould 
diſengage Cyrus from all bold ſpeculations, how refin'd and bright 
ſoever they might appeat, and lead him to the belief of a ſuperna- 
tural religion, not by a philoſophical demonſtration of irs doctrines, 
but by proving them to be divinely reveal'd. In a word, he ſhould 
fix the mind of the young hero by indiſputable facts, which ſtrike 
much more forcibly than abſtract ideas. And it is for this rea- 
ſon that the Author introduces in his laſt book, two perſons of 
very different characters, a Philoſopher and a Prophet; the one 
employs the powers of reaſon againſt incredulity, the other impoſes 
filence on all reaſonings by a fupernarural authority. This is the 
only uſe which the Author would make of the opinions of Origen ; 
they anſwer the objections of the incredulous concerning the begin- 
ning and duration of evil; they ſhew, that ſince the weak reaſon of 
the Philoſophers can find a plaufible ſolution of thoſe great difficul- 
ties, we may well conclude that the infinite Wiſdom will be able one 
day to juſtify his ways, which are now impenetrable. So long as it 
is allowable to philoſophiſe, the Author expoſes the moſt probable 
ſyſtems and hypotheſes; but when the queſtion is of faith, he rea- 


ſons only upon palpable tacks, in order to diſcoyer whether God 
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has ſpoken to his creature or not: The moment we are convinc d 
of chis, all doubtful opinions are loſt and abſorb'd 1 in the depths 


of the divine incomprehenſibility. 


VII. Thoſe who thought the ſketches of natural philoſophy 
in this work miſplaced, pretending that the ancients are repreſented 
more knowing than they really were, will be much more ſhock'd 
to ſee thoſe philoſophical deſcriptions augmented in the preſent 
edition. It is not ſurprifing to hear this objection made by empty, 
ſuperficial minds, who laugh at the Moſaic hiſtory, while they 
adopt the Greek fables concerning the origin of mankind ; but it 
is aſtoniſhing to hear the ſame cavils from thoſe who reverence 
revealed religion, who do not bebeve that man was created originally 
wild and ſavage, that he wander d in the woods and deſarts without 
knowledge, religion or law, and who have philoſophy enough to 
diſcern that the world could not come out of the hands of 2 
wife, good and powerful Creator in its preſent ignorance, diſorder 
and corruption. Theſe perſons might cafily be perſuaded that the 
firſt men had knowledges of God and nature, which are loſt in theſe 
latter ages; chat the ſacred writers did not talk at random when 
they extoll'd che profound learning of the Orientals and Egyptians, 
even in che time of Moſes ; and laſtly, chat Joſephus was not a 
vifionary when he ſaid chat the Pagans of his time had an an- 
cient tradition, that Abraham who was famous in Aſia commu- 
nicated many ſublime diſcoveries in natural philoſophy to the Chal- 
deans and Egyptians. The Author however has no need of theſe 
pretexts to juſtify the philoſophical deſcriptions in this work- 
His aim being to ſet before the eyes of a young Prince thoſe 
elements of ſcience which might help to form his underſtanding 
and his heart, he thought thoſe phyſical pictures more proper 
than poetical paintings to give his pupil a general idea of nature, 
inſpire him with a taſte of philoſophy, and awaken his deſire of 
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knowledge. In purſuing this deſign he has taken the liberty to de- 
part from ſtrict truth. es ee dean 
anachroniſms in natural as well as civil . | 


VIII. Some pretend that the Author has but lightly touch d a 
great many ſubjects, without going to the bottom of any one; that 
His book is rather a ſummary chan a work; that he ſteps too quick 
from one ſubject to another; and that his ſtile is every where 
too laconic, ſometimes Nen ee and * and . 
too void of ornament. 

- To this it may be anſwer d, chat profound reaſoning. does. not 
conſiſt in a multiplicity of words: It is perhaps eaſier to write a 
great volume than a little one; the labour is not the leſs real be- 
cauſe it is conctal'd. It was intended that each intelligent reader 
ſhould have the pleaſure of drawing the conſequences from the 
principles, unfolding thoſe firſt ſeeds of truth, cultivating them 
and gathering thence a harveſt of knowledge, of which the Au- 
thor himſelf had perhaps no idea. We have a ſufficient number of 
books which convey inſtruction by diffuſe reaſonings, ingenious 
aphoriſms and florid illuſtrations. The Author's deſign was to ha- 
bituate the mind of a young Prince to judge by principles, diſcover 
the connection of eſſential truchs and unite them under one view. 
He fays to him upon each ſubje& what is neceſſary to. ſhew, 
that all nations had originally the ſame fundamental principles; 
that the duties of religion, morality and good policy flow from 
the fame ſource, conſpire to the ſame end, and mutually ſup- 
port and fortify each other; and in a word, that all the civil 
and human virtues, the laws of nature and nations are, ſo to 
ſpeak, but conſequences of 1uπ¼ LO or ORDER, Which is 
the eternal and uniderſal law of all intelligences. In a work of 
this nature, it is neceſſary to unbend the mind of the reader, 
without carrying it off from its principal object; all che flowers 
ſhould be thoughts, the graces noble and tender ſentiments, the 


e characters, and the deſcriptions ſuch pictures as may 
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make us acquainted with nature, and admire the Creator. The 
Author is ſenſible chat he is far from having executed this vaſt 
deſign, but in the attempt he has made towards it he was obliged 
to avoid all foreign embelliſhments, labour d connections and 
the ambitious ornaments of the Greek and Latin poeſy. 

To ſpeak more clearly: Poeſy has had the ſame fate with phi. 
loſophy. The Orientals, the Chaldeans, and above all the Hebrews 
painted nature without diſguiſing it, and gave life to eyery thing 
without deifying it. According to them every thing proceeds from 
God, and ought to flow back to him again. All the viſible won- 
ders of nature are faint images of his greatneſs, and the innumera- 
ble orders of ſpirits emanations from his wiſdom. Mankind are 
all but one family of that immenſe republic of intelligences of 
which God is the common Father. Each man is as a ray of 
light ſeparated from its ſource, ſtray'd into a corner of diſorder'd 
nature, toſsd about by the tumultuous wind of paſſion, tranſported: 
from climate to climate by reſtleſs defires, purified by all the miſ- 
fortunes it meets with, till it becomes like a ſubtile vapour re- 
aſcending to the ſuperior regions from whence it fell. We have 
here a fruitful ſource of luminous ideas, beautiful images and ſub- 
lime expreſſions, ſuch as we find in the holy ſcripture and in 
Milton, who has copy'd them. 'The Egyptians corporaliz'd too 
much theſe ideas by their ſenfible ſymbols ; but the Greek Poets, 
and their imitators the Roman Poets, entirely mangled and de- 
graded them. The Divinity is no longer a ſovereign wiſdom 
but a blind deſtiny, man is but à maſs of atoms of which no- 
thing remains after death but an empty ſhade, immortality is a 
dream, the Elyſian- fields a mere ſubterraneous cavern, and the ha- 
bitation of the Gods a mountain of Greece: By this means a dark 
veil is drawn over the whole univerſe, the ſource of noble ideas 
is dry'd up, and reaſon becomes a barren field: The imagination 
deſtitute of principles ſeeks to lupply 1 its indigence by creating a new 
world; it transforms all objects in order to imbelliſh them, it 

exalts men into Gods, and debaſes Gods into men, it gives body 
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to ſpirits and ſpirit to bodies; ics deſcriptions are florid but falſe, and its 
marvellous degrades the divine Nature ; the agreeable and the gay 
take the place of the true ſublime, and of that diviner poetry, 
which firſt leads man into his own heart, and then raiſes him 
above himſelf, Such is the Greek poeſy, always poor in the midſt 
of its ſeeming abundance : Had the Author been able to imitate 
it, *tis what he ought to have avoided, as improper in a book of 
principles, 

It is nor pretended by all that has been ſaid, that this work, as 
now given to the public, is free from faults; there will no doubt 
always remain a great number; nor would the Author have trou- 
bled che reader with theſe reflections but to juſtify his main deſign 
and explain more fully the plan of his book. 
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Ts ca OP le the unfortunate Emperor, to HPP” 

being” "50 a priſoner, and to hinder his enemies from 

becoming tuaſters of his immenſe riches, ſet fire to his 

palace, threw hiraſelf 1 into the flames and periſh'd with 

7 his treaſures. Ninus the true heir ſucceeded him 

in the! throne, aka. 'reign'd at Nineyeh; but Arbaces 

„„ Poe nen of Media, with all its dependencies, and 
Beleſis of Ohaldea „with the neighbouring territories, 
And thus was the ancient empire of the Aſſyrians di- 

. vided into three monarchies, the capitals of which were 
Ecbatana, Babylon. and Nin „ It was not long before 

e a'prey tò the ambitious 4 ſucceſſors of 

Beleſis; nor or did thoſe of Arbaces fail to puſh their 

conqueſts; they brought feveral of the neighbouring 

jg 1 4 tyjbute, "7 arly- Perſia: So-that 

the ;Kings of Media an Babylon became the. two 

great potentates of the Eaſt. Such was the ſtate of 

| Afia when. Cypys yas was Horn: His father Cambyſes was | 

. King of Perſia,”Maridana his mother was daughter of 

E | Aſtyages King of the Medes 

He was educated from his tender years after: the 

manner of ancient Perſia, where the youth, were inur'd 

to hardſhip - and fatigue ; hunting and war were their 

* wien but confiding, too much! in their natural | 
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* . 15 happend many years before the foundation of Rome, and the in- 
ſtitution of the Olympiads. It was in the time of Ariphron, ib perpetual 
Archon of Athens, and almoſt 900 years before the Chriſtian Era. 
2 8 Courage, 
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courage, 4 neglected military diſcipline.. 'The Per- 


fans were hitherto rough, but. virtuous: They were not 


vers d in thoſe arts and ſciences which, poli the mind 
and mantiers; but they were great maſters in the ſub- 


lime ſcience of being content with ſimple nature, 


deſpiſing death for the love of theit country, and fly- 
ing all pleaſures which emaſculate the mind, and ener- 
vate the body. Being perſuaded that ſobriety and exer- 
ciſe prevent almoſt every diſeaſe, they habituated them- 
3 ——— perpetual labour: 


rance were wght msd, The youth were edu- 
cated in publick ſchook, here they were early in- 
ſtructed in the knowledge of the laws, and accuſtom'd 
to hear cauſes, -paſs ſentence, and mutually to do one 
another the moſt exact juſtice 3 and hereby they diſ- 
covered their diſpoſitions, penetration and capacity for 
employments in a riper age. The virtues which their 
maſters were principally careful to inſpire into them, 
were the love of truth, humanity, ſobriety and obe- 
dience: The two former make us reſemble the. Gods; 

the two latter are neceſſary to the preſervation of or- 
der. The chief aim of the laws in ancient Perſia was 
to prevent the, corruption of the heart: And for this 
reaſon the Perhans puniſhes; in gratitude * ; a vice againſt 


Ten. Gr: p. 18. Ka. . Oxon Tepe chiq * perſas haberur ur exſpuere, 
Ty emungere,! &c, | - © » Cyrop: Xen! p. 10. 
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which there is no proviſion made by the laws of other 
nations: Whoever” was capable of forgetting a benefit 
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might afterwards know how to command. When 
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but this {plendor had nothing in it of folidity. The 


THE TRAVELS OF C Rs. 


reer oh" enemy to fociety, 0:7 1b / 
- Cyrus had been educated according to theſe wiſe 
maxims; and though it was impoſſible to conceal from 
bun hi rau und buch, yer he was treated with the 


ſame ſeverity as if he had not been heir to a thtone; 


he was tight to practiſe an exact obedience; that he 


he arrived at the age of ſourteen, Aſtyages defird 
to ſee him: Mandana could not avoid complying 
with her father's orders, but the thought of carrying 
NP ERIN eee 
ber. 

nate Hege dses hams years che-Kings of 
Media had" by their bravery extended their conqueſts; 
and conqueſts had begot luxury, which is always the 
fore-runner of the fall of empires VaLoun, Cover, 
Luxvay, Ax Anchr, this is che fatal circle; and theſe are 
the different periods of the pohtiek life, in almoſt all 
ſtates. The court of Ecbatana was then in its ſplendor ; 


days were ſpent in effeminacy, or in flattery ; the love 
of gloty, ſtrict probity, ſevere honour, were no longer 
in eſteem; the purſuit of ſolid knowledge was thought 
to argue a want of taſte; agreeable trifling, fine-ſpun 
thou ow. and lively alles of imagination, were the only 
kinds 
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kinds of wit admired there. No fort of writings pleas d, 
but amuſing fictions where there was a perpetual ſuc- 
ceſſion of events, which ſurpriſed by their variety, with- 
out improving the underſtanding, or ennobling the heart. 
Love was without delicacy ; blind pleaſure was its only 
attractive charm: The women thought themſelves de- 
ſpiſed, hen no attempts were made to enſnare them. 
That which contributed to enereaſe this corruption of 
mind, manners and ſentiments, was the riew doctrine 
ſpread every where by the ancient Magi, that pleaſure 
is the only moving ſpring of man's heart: For as each 
man placed his pleaſure in what he liked beſt, this 
maxim authoriſed virtue or vice according to every one's 
taſte, humour, or complexion. This depravity, how- 
ever, was not then ſo univerſal as it became afterwards, 
Corruption takes its riſe in courts, and extends itſelf 
gradually thro' all the parts of a ſtate. Military diſci- 
pline was yet in its vigour in Media; and there were 
in the - provinces many brave ſoldiers, who not being 
infected by the contagious air of Ecbatan, preſerv'd in 
themſelves all the virtues which flouriſh'd in the reigns 
of CO and Phraortes. 
Mandana was thoroughly ſenſible of all the dangers 
to which fhe ſhould expoſe young Cyrus, by carrying 
him to a court, the manners of which were ſo diffe- 
rent from thoſe of the Perfians; but the will of Cam- 
byſes, and the orders of Aſtyages, obliged her, whether 
Iowa ſhe 
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6 THE TRAVELS OF /CYRUS. 
ſhe. would or not, to undertake. the journey. She 
ſet out attended by a: body of the young nobility of 
education of Cyrus had been committed: The young 
Prince was ſeated in a chariot with her, and it was the 
firſt time that he had een himſelf diſtinguiſh d from his 
companions. Mandana was a Princeſs of uncommon. 
virtue, a ſine underſtanding and a ſuperior genius. She 
made it her buſineſo, during the journey, to inſpire Cyrus 
with the love of vittue, by entertaining him with fables 
according to the Eaſtern manner. The minds of young 
petſons are not touched by abſtracted ideas, they have 
need of agreeable and familiar images; they cannot 
reaſon, they can only feel the charms of truth; and to 
make it lovely to them, it muſt be: RA under 
ſenſible and beautiful ſom . 

MNandaua had abſerved that Cyrus was . too full 
| * himſelf, ind that he diſcovered ſome tokens of a 
riſing vanity, which might one day ohſcure his great 
qualities. She endeavoured to make him ſenſible of the 
deformity of this vice, by relating to him the fable of 
Sozares, a Prince of the ancient empire of Aſſyria. It 
reſembles the ſtory of the Grecian Narciſſus, Who pe- 
riſhed by the fooliſh love of bimſelf. For thus it is 
that the Gods puniſh; they only give us over to our 
own paſſions, and we immediately commence un- 
naffy. She vent painted forth. the beauty of thoſe 


noble 
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noble virtues which lead to heroiſm, by the generous 
forgetting of -one's-ſelf, and related to him the fable 
of the firſt Hermes. This was a divine youth, who 
had -wit and beauty without knowing it, and was 
unacquainted with his own virtue, becauſe he knew 
not that there were any vices: The Gods to reward 
this happy ignorance .endow'd him with ſuch ſublime 
wiſdom as made him the oracle of all Egypt. It was 
thus that Mandana inſtructed her ſon during the 
journey ; one fable gave riſe to another. The: queſtions 
of the Prince furniſhed the Queen with new matter 
to entertain him, and with opportunities of teach- 
ing him the hidden meaning of the Egyptian fables, 
the taſte for which had prevailed very much ne 
ſince the conqueſts of Seſoſtris. 

As they paſſed one day by a — e 
to the great Oromazes; Mandana ſtopp'd her chariot, 
alighted, and drew near to the ſacred place. It was 
the day of a ſolemn feſtival, and the high prieſt was 
already preparing the victim, crown d with flowers; he 
was of a ſudden ſeiz d with the divine Spirit, and in- 
terrupting the ſilence and ſolemnity of the ſacrifice, 
cryed out in a tranſport; I ſee a young laurel riſing, 
it will ſoon ſpread its branches over all the Eaſt, the 


nations will come in crowds to aſſemble together under 


The great God of the Perſians. See the Diſcqurſe at the end, p. 3 ls 
I its 


8 THE TRAVELS OF CYRUS. 
its ſhadow*. Mandana made deep reflection upon 
this oracle; and when ſhe was got up again into her 
chariot, faid to her ſon: The Gods give ſometimes theſe 
happy preſages to animate heroick ſouls: But the event 
of ſuch predictions, as far as they are perſonal, depends 
upon our virtue: The deſigns of the great Oromazes | 
never fail of their accompliſhment, but he changes the 
inftruments of them, en eee 
render themſelves unworthy of his choice. 
As ſoon as they arrived upon the — 
Aftyages, with all his court, came out to meet them. 
He was a Prince of great beneſicence and humanity, 
but his natural goodneſs made him aften too (eaſy, 
and hid propenſity to pleafure had brought the Medes 
into the taſte of luxury and effeminacy. Cyrus, foon 
of a wit and judgment far beyond his age. Aſtyages 
put divers queſtions to him concerning the manners of 
the Perſiam, their laws, and their method of educating 
youth. He was ftruck with aftoniſhment at the ſprightly 
and noble anſwers of his grandſon. Young Cyrus was 
the admiration of the whole court, inſomuch that he 
began to be intoxicated. with praiſe; a ſecret preſump- 
tion Role into his heart; he talk d a little too much, 
and did not hearken enough. to others; he decided 


Aa prophecy may be ſuppoſed to have her fyread abroad in the 
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with an air of ſufficiency, and ſeemed too fond of wit. 


Mandana, to remedy this fault, contrived to ſet before 
him his on picture by certain paſſages of hiſtory; for 
ſhe proceeded in his education upon the ſame plan on 
which ſhe had begun it. She related to him and 
of Logis and a 

My ſon, ſaid ſhe, it was e che em at 
Thebes in Bœotia to raiſe to the throne, after the death 
of the King, him of all his children who had the 
beſt underſtanding. When a Prince has fine parts he 
can chuſe able miniſters, make proper uſe of their ta- 
lents, and govern thoſe who govern under him; this 
is the great ſecret of the art of reigning. Among the 
King's ſons there were two who ſeemed of a ſuperior 
genius. The elder, named Logis, loved talking; the 
younger, who was called Sygeus, was a man of» few 
words. The firſt made himſelf admired by the charms 
of his wit, the ſecond made himſelf loved by the good 
neſs of his heart. Logis ſnewed plainly, even while he 
endeavoured to coneeal it, that he ſpoke only to ſhine ; 
Sygeus hearkened readily to others, and looked upon 
converſation. as a ſort of commerce, where each per- 
ſon ought to furniſh ſomething of his own, ; The one 
made the moſt thorny and perplexed affairs agreeable 
by the lively and ſhining ſtrokes of wit he intermixed 
in all he ſaid; the other threw light upon the ob- 
ſcureſt points, *h reducing every thing to ſimple prin- 
BD: C  ciphis 
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eiples- Logisaffoted myſtery without being ſecret, and 
dis police were full of ſtratagems and artifiee; Sygeus 
inpenetrable, without being falſe, ſurmounted all ob- 
ſtacles by his prudence and courage; The one never 
diſplay d his talents but to ſerve his ambition; the other 
frequently concealed his virtues ——— 
keerer-flealure: of ding good for its on ſake. 

After che King's death, neee 
in haſte to chuſe a ſuoceſſor to the throne: Twelve old 
men preſided at the aſſembly to correct the judgment 
of the: multitude, who ſeldom fail to be carried away 
by prejudice, appcarances, or paſſion. The eloquent 
Printe made a long, but fine harangue, wherein he 
ſet forth all the duties of a King, in order to inſinuate 
that one who wn ſo well acquainted wich them, would 


undoubtedly fulfil them: Prince Sygeus in few words 


repreſented to the aſſembly the great hazards in the 
exerciſe of ſovereign authority, and .confeſ'd an un- 
he, that I would ſhun any difficulties or dangers to 
ſerve my country, but I am afraid of being found 
une qual to the task of governing. The old men de- 


2 but the young people, and 


thoſe of ſuperſicial underſtanding took the part of 


the elder brother, and raiſed by degrees à rebellion, 


under pretext that injuſtice had been done to Logis. 
626 
T yield 
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1 his brother, in onder to hinder the 
effuſion of the blood — W 
would not conſent to it. 90 Aan ei 

The chief men 2 ne be milecie 
with which the ſtate was ready to be overwhelmed, 
reign, each a year, by turns. This form of guvern- 
red before à civil war, the greateſt of all calamities 
and Logis aſcended the throne. He changed uv a little 
time all the ancient laws of the kingdom; hö was al- 
ways liſtening to new projects; and to have «lively 
imagination was ſufficient to raiſe a man to the higheſt 
employ ments: That which ſeemed cxcellene itt ſpecu- 
lation could not be executed without and 
confufion 5. his miniſters/ who had poexperience, knew 
not that precipitate: changes, how uſeful fever they 
may appear, are always datigerotis.'\ The 1 — 
nations took advantage from this weak adnttniftratiot td 
invade the country; and had it not been for the Pru- 
dence and bravery of -Sygeny all had been toll; and che 
People muſt hate ſobimitted to u Torchgn pech His 
— —-— the thre 
gained the con queen teh meteor 


0 exoniſe: Wett He liſtened to this ſtory with attention, 
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country. umme 

was decided in the ſupreme council of the old men, 
that the King to be choſen for the future ſhould not 


be the perſon who, gave prooſi of the quickeſt parts, 
but af the: ſoundeſt judgment. They were of opinion, 


chat to talk eloquently, or to be fruitful in expedients and 


ſtratagema were not talents ſo eſſential to a good gover- 
nor, as a juſt diſcernment in chuſing, and a ſteadineſs 
and courage in putſuing the beſt and: wiſeſt counſels. 

Oyrus uſually confeſſed his faults without ſeeking to 


perceived the deſign! of . and 
reſolved to correct himſelf. 7 
+ Jood aſter this, he gave aide . of 1 ge- 
nius and ourage. He was ſcarce ſixteen years of age 
when Merodac, fon of Nabuchodonoſor King of Aſſy- 
ria, aſſembled ſome troops, and under pretence of a 
Sat hunting made a ſudden irruption into Media : 
He mamhed in perſon with twelve thouſand men to- 
Wards the firſt ſtrong places belonging to the Medes, 
encamped near them, and from thence ſent out de- 
tachmenta eyery day to ſcour and zavage the country. 
Aﬀtyages, had. notice of it;, and having given che ne- 
ceffary, order ſor aſſembling his army, he ſet out with 
is ſon. Cyaxares and young Cyrus, followed. only by 
ſome txgops. levied i mn haſte, to the number of eight 
Wen, W * deen, Dear — 
unte a 


Wenn 
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of his on country, he encamped upon a 1 riſing 
ground, from whence he could diſcover the plain which 
the detachments of Merodac were laying waſte. Aſty- 
ages ordered two of his general officers to go and ob- 
ſerve the enemy; Cyrus deſired leave to accompany 
them in order to inſorm himſelf of the ſituation of 
the country, the advantageous poſts, and the ſtrength 
of the Aſſyrian army: Having made his obſervations 
he came back, — Re-F9 m bad 
* N vd. 9 

— ee his camp e 
mdr the Medes; whereupon Aſtyages aſſembled a 
council of war to deliberate upon the motions he ſhould 
make.” The general officers, fearing the numbers of 
the enemy, thought it moſt adviſeable to retite, or 
at leaſt to ſuſpend all action till the arrival of freſh 
troops. Cyrus, who was impatient to engage, heard 
their opinions with uneaſineſs, but obſerved a profound 
ſilence out of reſpect to the Emperor, and ſo many 
experienced commanders; at length Aſtyages order- 
ed him to ſpeak. He then roſe up in the midſt of 
the aſſembly, and with a noble and modeſt air, faid: 
Merodac is nom in full march, but he cannot come up 
with us without paſſing between à wood to his right 
and a moraſs to his leſt. Let the army advance to at- 
tack him in that place, where he will not be able to 
* 6 ſurtound us. In the mean time 
z01Urr⸗ = 1 will 
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Lmvill convey wy ſelf wich fie hundred young Medes 
3 line the wood- | 
I ines et o — and end that: the 

” ——— bluſhed, rye: 4 
too much. All admired his genius for war at ſuch ten- 
der eam 3 and Aſtyages ſurprized at his ready thought 
and judgment, immediately commanded that his coun- 
ſel ſhould be followed. Cyaxarcs marched ſtrait to meet 
the enemy, while Cyrus accompanied by Hyſtaſpes 
filed: off th a body of yoluntiess, and without being 
diſcovered ſeired an angle of the wood. The Prince of 
the Medes attacked the Aſſyrians in the narroweſt part of 
the paß, and while Albrages advanced 10 ſuſtain. him, 
ok, and with r who all 
follaned him with |ardour ; be covered himſelf with 
his ſhield, pierced into; the thickeft of the battalions, 
and ſpread terror and {laughter where- ever he came. 
The Aſſyrians ſceing themſelves thus attacked on all 
ſdes loſt courage and ſled in diſorden. As foon as the 
battle was over, generoſity and humanity reſumed their 
empite.4n the: breaſt oſ Cyrus: He was ſenſibly touched 
took the ſame care of the wounded: Aſſyrians as of the 
Medes, —— 5 thats for. oth cure. 


Rv 1 2 enemies 
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enemies when once they are vanquiſh'd. The Emperor, 
having taken his precautions to — 1 3 
for the future, return d to Ecbatwa. 

Mandana being ſoon after oblig'd to tas Media 
and return to Cambyſes, would have taken her fon 
with her, but Aſtyages oppoſed it: Why, ſaid he, 
will you deprive me of the pleaſure of ſeeing Cyrus? 
He will here learn military diſcipline which is not yet 
known in Perſia. I conjure you by the tenderneſs which 
I have always ſhewn you, not to refuſe me this con- 
ſolation. Mandana could not yield her conſent but with 
great reluctance. She dreaded the leaving her ſon in 
the midſt of a court which was the ſeat of voluptu- 
ouſneſs. Being alone with Cyrus: My fon,  faid ſhe, 
Aſtyages defires that you ſhou'd' continue here with 
him; yet Icannotwithout concern reſolve to leave you: 
1 fear left the purity of your manners ſhould be ſtain d, 
and you ſhould be intoxicated with fooliſh paſſions. 
The firft ſteps to vice will ſeem to be only innocent 
amuſements, a well bred compliance with received cuſ- 
toms, and a liberty which you muſt allow yourſelf in 
order to pleaſe. Virtue may come by degrees to be 
thought too ſevere, an enemy to pleaſure and focicty, 
and even contrary to nature, becauſe it oppoſes incli- 
nation; in a word, you will perhaps look upon it as 
a matter of mere decency, a poltick phantom, a po- 
N prejutlice,” from which men'ought"to- get free, 


when 


teach me to avoid all theſe dangers. Friendſhip has 
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when/they can intlulge their paſſions in ſecret. Thus 
you may go from one ſtep to another, till your infatuated 


i underftanding having led eee 2 


tate you into all ſorte of crimes. 
„Lene! :Hyſtaſpes with me, ey Gz be will 


long aceuſtam d me to open my heart to him, and he 
is not only my counſellor, but the confident of my 
wealeneſſes. Hyſtaſpes was an experiencd commander 
who had ſerv d many years under Aſtyages, in his wars 
againſt the Scythians and the King of Lydia, and had 
all the virtues of the ancient Perſians, together with 
the politeneſs of the Medes. Being a great politician 


and a great philoſopher, a man equally able and diſ- 


intereſted, he had riſen to the firſt employments of 
the ſtate without ambition, and poſſeſs d them with 
modeſty. Mandana being perſuaded of the virtue and 
capacity of Hyſtaſpes, as well as of the advantages her 
{on might, find by living in a court that was no leſs 
hraye and knowing in the art of war than polite, obey d 
Aſtyages with the leſs regret. She began her journey 
ſoon aſter, and Cyrus accompanied her ſome leagues 
from Ecbatana ; at parting ſhe embrac d him with ten- 


derneß:; My ſon, ſaid ſhe, remember that your virtue 


alone can make me happy. The young Prince melted 
into tears, and could make no anſwer; this was his 
at 9 from ** Ne follow d her with his 


eyes 
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eyes till the was out an inet and _ return d to 
Ecbatan. 21 g4iv7 2 


Cyrus [beings at 0 court cb ee without 
being infected by it. This however was not owing to 


the precautions of Mandana, the counſels of Hyſtaſpes, 
or his on natural virtue, but to love. There was then 
at Ecbatan a young Princeſs named Caſſandana, related 
to Cyrus, and daughter of Pharnaſpes, who was of the 
race of the Achemenides. Her mother dying, her fa- 
ther, who was one of the principal Satrapes of Perſia, 
had ſent her to the court of Aſtyages, to be there edu- 
cated under the eye of Ariana Queen of the Medes. 
Caſſandana had all the politeneſs of that court without 
any of its faults; her wit was equal to her beauty, and 
her modeſty heighten d the charms of both; her ima- 
gination was lively, but directed by her judgment; a 
juſtneſs of thought was as natural to her as a graceful- 
neſs of expreſſion and manner; the delicate ſtrokes of 
wit, with which her eaſy and chearful converſation 
abounded, were unſtudied and unaffected; nor were 
the acquir d accompliſhments of her mind inferior to 
her natural graces and virtues; but ſhe concealed her 
talents. with ſo much care, or diſcovered them with ſo 
much reſerve, that every thing in her ſeem'd the work 
of pure nature. She had entertain d a particular re- 
gard for Cyrus from the firſt moment ſhe had ſeen 


him, but had ſo carefully hid her ſentiments as not to 
be tuſpected, 1 


Proximity 
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Preximity of blood gave Cyrus frequent opportuni- 
this of ſeeing her, and diſcourſing with her. Her con- 


verlation poliſhed the manners of the young Prince, who 
inſenſibly acquired by it a delicacy with which till then 


be had been unacquainted, The beauties and virtues 


of the Princeſs produced: by degrees in his ſoul all the 
motions of that noble paſſion, which ſoftens the hearts 
of Heroes without leſſening their courage, and which 
places the principal charm of love in the pleaſure of 
loving: Precepts, maxims and ſevere lefſons, do not 
always.preſerye the mind from the poiſoned arrows of 
but it aften happens that a well-placed love is the only 
ſecurity from dangerous and criminal paſſions, 
_ Cyrus enjoy d in the converſation of Caflandana all 
the pleaſures of the pureſt friendſhip, without daring 
to declare bis love; his youth and his modeſty made 
him timoroys. Nor was it long before he felt all the 
pains, | diſquiets and alarms, which ever attend upon 
ſuch paſhons, even when they are moſt innocent. Cal. 
fandana's beauty created him a rival; Cyaxares felt the 
power of her charms; he was much about the fame age 
with Cyrus, but of a very different character; he had 
wit and courage, but was of an impetuous, haughty 
diſpoſition, and ſhewed already but too great a propen- 
bty to all the vices common to young Princes. Caflan- 
dana could love nothing but virtue, and ber heart had 
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made its choice, She dreaded more than death a mar- 
* which ſhould naturally have flattered her ambi- 
tion. Cyaxares was unacquainted- with. the delicacy of 
love : His high rank augmented his natural haughti- 
nefs, and the manners of the Medes authorized his pre- 
ſumption; ſo that he uſed little precaution or cete- 
mony in letting the Princeſs know his paſſion for het. 
He immediately perceived her indifference, ſought for 
the cauſe of it, and was not long in making the diſ- 
covery. In all publick diverſions ſhe appeared gay and 
free with him, but was more reſerved with Cyrus. The 
guard the kept upon herſelf, gave her an air of con- 
ſtraint, which was not natural to her. She anfweted 
fo all the civilities of Cyaxares with ready and lively 
ſtrokes of wit; but when Cyrus _ to her, ſhe 
could hardly conceal her perplexity. «my 
The Prince of Perfia being little skilled in the ſecrets 
of love, did not interpret the conduct of Caffandana in 
the fame manner with his rival. He imagined that ſhe 
was pleaſed with the paſſion of Cyaxares, and that her 
eyes were dazzled with the luſtre of that Prince's crow. 
He experienced alternately the uncertainty and hope, the 
pains and pleafures of a lively paſſion: His trouble was 
too great to be long concealed ; Hyſtafpes perceived it, 


and faid to him: For ſome time paſt I have obſerved that 

you are thoughtful and abſent; I believe I ſee into the 

cane of * you are in love, Cyrus; there is no way to 
D 2 vanquiſh 
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vanquiſh love, but to cruſh it in its birth. You are ig- 
norant of its wiles, and the dangers into which it leads; 
at firſt it enchants with its ſweetneſs, but in the end it 
poiſons: It paſſes in the beginning for nothing more 
than a homage paid to merit, and a ſentiment wor- 
thy of a tender and generous heart; by little and little 
the ſoul loſes its vigour, the underſtanding is bewil- 
dered, and the intoxication augments; that which 
ſeemed in its birth an innocent inclination and a lovely 
paſſion, becomes on a ſudden all fury and madneſs. 
Cyrus touched to the quick by theſe words, hearkened 
to them with great uneaſineſs; he frequently changed co- 
four, but durſt not make any anſwer, Hyſtaſpes know- 
ing that examples make a deeper impreſſion than rea- 
ſoning, related to him the hiſtory of Zarina and Stry- 
angeus; in which we have an inſtance of the fatal con- 
ſequences of a violent paſſion, and at the ſame time 
of the poſſibility of ſurmounting it. 
_ *In the reign. of Cyaxares ſon of Phraortes, ſaid he, 
2 bloody war was kindled between the Sacz and the. 
Medes. The troops of Cyaxares were commanded by 
bis ſon· in l Stryangeus, the braveſt and moſt accom- 
pliſhed Prince of all the Eaſt. He had married Rhetea 
the Emperor's daughter, who had both wit and beauty, 
and was of a moſt amiable temper. | Nothing had. 


* This ftory has its hk ne, and is taken from Nico- 


| kitherto. 
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| kihert har leſſened or diſturbed their mutual paſſion, 
Zarina, Queen of the Sacz, put herſelf at the head of 
her own troops; for ſhe was not only adorned with all 
the charms of her ſex, but was miſtreſs of the moſt 
heroick virtues.: Having been educated. at the court of 
Media, the had there contracted an intimate friendſhip 
with Rhetea from her childhood. For two whole 
years the war was carried on with equal advantages on 
both ſides. Truces were often. made in order to treat 
of peace; and during theſe ceſſations of arms, Za- 
rina and Stryangeus had frequent interviews. The 
great qualities which he diſcovered in this Princeſs im- 
mediately produced eſteem; and under the cover of 
that eſteem, love ſoon in 8 itſelf into his heart. 
He no longer endeavour d to put an end to the war, 
for fear oſ being ſeparated from Zarina; but he made 
frequent truces, in which love had a \ greater ſhare than 
policy. | 
The Emperor at length ſent xm orders to-give a 
deciſive battle. In the heat of the engagement the 
two commanders met each other; Stryangeus would have 
avoided Zarina, but ſhe, whoſe heart was yet free from 
any thing which ſhould reſtrain her, attacked him, and 
obliged. him to defend himſelf : Let us ſpare, cried ſhe, 
the blood of our ſubjects :, It belongs to us alone to put 
an end to the war. Love and glory by turns animated 


the young hero; he was e i of conquering- 


and 
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and of being conquered: He frequently expoſed hisown 
life by ſparing Zarina's,” but at length found means to 
gain the victory; he threw his javelin with a kilful 
Band, yet ſcarce had he let it fly when he repented, 
and would have recalled it; the Queen's horſe was 
| wounded ; the horſe fell, and the Queen with him: 
Sryangeu few inſtantly to her relief, and would have 
no other fruit of his victory, than the pleaſure of ſaving 
«what he loved. He offered her peace with all forts of 
advantages, preſerved her dominions to her, and, in 
the name of the Emperor, Sore Vapor as 
with her at the head of the two armies. After this 
he begged permiſſion to wait upon her to her capital, 
and the conſented to it; but their motives were very 
different. Zarina's thoughts were wholly taken up with 
the care of teſtifying her gratitude, while Stryangeus 
fought only an opportunity of diſcovering his love; he 
accompanied the Princeſs m her chariot, and they were 
conducted with pomp to Roxanacia. Stryangeus eaſily 
found means to prolong his ftay there. It was neceffary 
that the Emperor ſhould ratify by a treaty the engape- 
ments into which his General had entered; and the 
Prince” by his addreſs caufed feveral difficulties to be 
ſtarted which might make his prefence requifite at the 
Gurt of Zarina. He artfully made advantage of thefe 
negociations to let the Queen ſee how much he had her 
— intersft at heart; he at firſt concealed his deſigns that 

1 2 he 5 
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ze might ſecure her friend{bip. Virtuous ſouls do not 
eaſily entertain: diſturſt, their very innocenee helps to 
betray them when they are ignorant of the wiles of love. 
Zarina was all gratitude, and her eſteem for Stryangeus: 
began by little and little to grow into affection, with- 
out her perceiving it. She often ſuffered her ſentiments 
to break forth in the moſt conſpicuous manner, becauſe 
ſhe knew not as yet the ſource of them; ſhe taſted the 
ſecret ſweets of a young and growing paſſion, and: 
was unwilling to examine into the motions. of her own: 
heart; but at length ſhe diſcovered, that love had too 
great a ſhare in them; ſhe bluſhed at her weakneſs, and 
reſolyed to get the better of it; ſhe preſſed the departure 
of Stryangeud,. but the young Mede could: not leave 
Roxanacia: He was no longer mindful of glory, he for- 
got all his/affetion for Rhetea, he yielded himſelf up 
entirely 0 a blind paſſion, ſighed, complained,. and be- 
ing no longer maſter of himſelf, declared his love to 
The Queen did not ſeek to hide the ſituation of her 
pes but ſhunning all affected evaſions and myſtery; 
anſwered with a noble frankneſs: I am indebted to you 
for my life and for my crewn; my love is equal to 
my gtatitude, and my heart is no leſs touched than 
yours; but I will ſooner die than betray my virtue, or 
ſuffer that your glory ſhould: receive the leaſt blemiſh. 
Conſider, dear Stryangeus, that you are tlie husband 
cl | | of 
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uf Nhetea, whom I love: Honour and - friendſhip 
oblige :me» equally to - facrifice & paſſion which would 
prove my ſhame and her misfortune.” As ſhe ended 
theſe words ſhe retired. Stryangeus remained con- 
ſounded, and in deſpair: He ſhut himſelf up in his 
apartment, and felt by turns all tlie contrary; motions 
af an heroick ſoul, that is combatted, c conquered;:and 
infulted by a: violent and tyrannical paſſion.” One 
while he is jealous of Zarina's glory, and reſolves to 
imitate her: Ihe next) moment cruel love ſports with 
peſt of paſſions his underſtanding is clouded, his rea- 
ſon ſorſakes him, and he reſolves to kill himſelf; but 
and you take away mine: I fall the victim of my love 
and of your virtue, being unable to conquer the one 
or to imitate the other. Death alone can put an end 
to my crime, and to my torment. Farewel for ever. 
He ſent this letter to the Queen, who inſtantly flew 
to the apartment of the young Mede; but he had 
already plunged the dagger into his breaſt; ſhe ſaw 
him weltring in his blood, fell into a ſwoon, came 
again to her ſelf, and by Hr tears called back his ſoul 
chat was ready to cake its flight. He ſighed, opened 
his eyes, beheld the grief of Zarina, and conſented to 


11 mortal. M sb Ai 
| Rhetea 
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Rhetea being inform d of this tragical adventure, 
— Zarina related to her all that 
had happen d, Without concealing either her weakneſs 
or her reſiſtance. Such noble ſimplicity cannot be un- 
derſtocd or reliſhed but by great ſouls. | Tho the war 
between the Sacæ and the Medes had: interrupted che 
corteſpondence of theſe two Princeſſes, it had not in 
che leaſt diminiſh d their friendſhip; they knew and 
eſteem d each other too well to be ſuſceptible of diſ- 
truſt or jealouſy. Rhetea always beheld Stryangeus 
with the eyes of a lover: She! lamented and compaſ- 
ſionated his Weakneſs, becauſe ſhe ſaw it was involun- 
tary. His wound was at length heal'd, but he was not 

curd. of his love: Zarina in vain preſſed his depar- 
ture, he was, not able to tear himſelf away from that 
fatal place; his paſſion and his torments were renew d. 
Rhetea perceiv d it and fell into a deep ſadneſs; ſhe 
ſuffered all the moſt, cruel agitations of ſoul: Grief 
for being no longer lov'd by a man whom alone ſhe 
loved oommiſeration for a husband given up to deſpair; 
eſteem for. a' rival whom ſhe could not hate. She ſaw 
herſelf every day between a lover hurried away by his 
paſſion, and a virtuous friend whom ſbe admired; and 


that her life was thaymisfortune of both. Ho cruel 
a ſituation for a generous and tender heart! The more 


ſhe concealed her pain, the more ſhe was oppreſſed 
Wl it. e ſunk at laſt: under the weight, and fel 
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dangerouſly ſick. One day when ſhe was alone with 
TZuarina and Stryangeus, ſhe dropt theſe worde; I am 
dying; but 1 * enn will make 
nn 8 Winged don ud nabe fl 10 
Tarina my into tears at theſe words and with- 
d 55 theſe words pierced the heart of Stryatigeus: He 
looked upon Rhetea and beheld: her pale, languiſting, 
and ready to expire with rief and love. The Princels's 
eyes were fix'd and immovably ſaſten d upon the Prince; 
his on at length were open de He was. like a man who 
awakes from a-profound ſleep, or comes out of a deli- 
rim, where nothing had appear d in its natural ſhape. 
He had ſeen Rhetea every day without perceiving the 
eruel conditiom ta which he had reduc d her; he ſaw 
ber at preſent with. other eyes ; it awakened all his vir- 
tue, and kindied again all hit former tenderreſs. He ac- 
knowledged his error, threw himſelf at her ſeet, and, 
embracing her, repeated often theſe words, interrupted 
by tears and ſighs ; Live, my dear Rhetea, live to give 
me the pleaſure of repairing my fault; I am now ao- 
quainted with all the value of your heart. Theſe worde 
brought ber again to life; her beauty retumed by de- 
grees with her ſtrength: She departed ſoom after for 
Echatana with Stryangeus, and ———— time te 

C —— chdingbagan. aL; 
Lou fee by this, — Hyſtaſpes, — 
wities bee may reduce the greateſt heroes j you ſee 
n * ab 4 likewiſe 
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likewiſe the power of reſolution and courage in con- 
quering tlie moſt violent paſſions, when ye have a fin- 
_ cere deſire to get the victory. I ſhould fear nothing for 
you if there were at this court ſuch perſons as Zarina; 
but heroick/ virtue like hers would now be thought 
romantick; or rather a ſavage inſenſibility. . The man- 
ners of the Medes are very much chang d: Caflandana, 
continued he with deſign, is the only perſon I ſee here 
who is worthy of your affection. He was going on, 
when Cyrus interrupting him cry d out, You have nam d 
the dear object of my heart; Caſſundana has render d me 
inſenſible to every thing that could have ſeduced my vir- 
tue, I love her, but I am not loved. The Prince ftopp'd 
| here, fearing to have ſaid too much; he look d upon 
8 ſee whether he approv'd of his love. 
Fyſtaſpes overjoy'd to have: diſcover d the Prince's 
W artifice, reſolved inſtantly to 
employ all his endeavours to cure him of it, but yet 
to manage him with delicacy and tenderneſs; he diſ- 
ſembled his concern, and embracing the ybung Prince, 
with a ſerene countenance ſaid to him, Caſſandana's 
beauty is the leaſt of her charms, her heart is as pare 
as her underſtanding; is bright: I cannot however ap- 
Hoss of por paſſion, you le, der Oambyles ths 
other views for you. He defigns'you for the daughter 
of Crreſus, one of che moſt potent Monarchs of the Eaſt. 


* on 4 a marriage that * TE to 


verify the 


oracles; 
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that the only means to cure him of his paſſion was to 
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omtles;; Perſia is a tributary province; too inconſide- 


rule to be the cemtre of a vaſt empirt, and the ſcene 
of thoſe great exploits'to which the Gods have deſtined 
you do not oppoſe theiridecrees: You cannot without 
a crime give your heart to any other but her whom 
Gaimbyſts has choſen for you; remember the ſtory of 
Stryungeus, and the exceſſes to which that hero was 
hurried by his love. This diſcourſe threw Cyrus back 
into bis former ſadneſs; but out of friendſhip for Hyſta- 
ſpes he concealed his pains without diſguiſing his ſenti- 
ments. If the great Oromazes, ſaid he with a ſub- 
miſfive tone of voice, deorees me for the daughter of 
the King of Lydia, he will doubtleſs give me the 
ſtrengtk to get the maſtery of my paſſion. But, alas, 
Stryangeus for Zarina? That Prince's love, anſwered 
Hyſtaſpes, was criminal, but yours cannot be innocent, 
if it be terra of by Cambyſes. He durſt not 
ſay any more, well knowing, that oppoſition for the 
moſſ part ſerves only -to\:irrithte: the minds of young 
perſons. He contented himſelf with obſerving for ſome 
days all the Prince's motions, and at length concluded 


ſeparate him from the object of it. He inſormed Cam- 


byſes of Qyrus s affection for Caſſandana, and as the 


King of Perſia had other views ſor his ſon which ſuited 
better with bis politicks; . 1 
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x e geen Prince received his father's: orders with 
cotbinter ny chat ine nine ho the violence of his love. 
Oaſſandana on the other hand could not ſupport. the 
thought of a ſeparation, which left her wholly expoſed 
to the importunities of Cyaxares, and ſhe gave herſelf 
up to grief ; even love itſelf obliged her to fly what 
ſhe loved; ſhe was afraid of contributing to che miſ- 
fortunes of Cyrus by approving of his paſſion: But 
while ſhe carefully avoided him, he ſought for her with 
eagerneſs; and deceney at length required ſhe ſhould 
ſee him to receive his| laſt adieu. The Prince was 
no longer able to hide his ſentiments, he diſcovered 
at the ſame time both the violence of his paſſion and 
the exceſs of his affliction. Some tears dropped from 
the Princeſs s eyes, and in ſpite of her reſervedneſs theſe 
words eſcaped her: Ah Gods, why have you given me 
a heart capable of tenderneſs" if you forbid me to 
love? She bluſhed as ſhe uttered theſe words and re- 
tired. Cyrus durſt not follow her; the joy of finding 
that he was loved by Caſſandana, and the fear of loſing 
her, excited ſuch a tempeſt of contrary motions in his 
ſoul as exceedingly diſtreſſed him. Aſter a long ſtrug- 
gle and violent agitations of mind, he at length flattered 
himſelf, that when he arrived at the court of Perſia he 
might be able to move Cambyſes, by the help of Man- 
dana, and this hope hindered him from linking under 
the woe of ſo cruel a ſeparation. U 
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The young nobility would accompany him to the 
| frontiers of Media. As he went from Ecbatan; he often 
ſtopped to look! back upon the place where he had leſt 
Caſfandana; at length he loft ſight of that ſtately city, 
and obntiaued his way. When he came to the frontiers 
here the young Medes were to leave him; he made 
them all rich preſents, but with admirable diſtinction, 
preferring merit and ſervice to birth and rank. During 
che reſt of the journey, the hope of engaging Mandana 
in che intereſts of his love ſeemed entirely to calm his 
mind, and diffaſed an air of contentment upom his 
face which he had not before. His return into Perfia 
was celebrated by publick feaſting and rejoicings ; and 
when theſe were over he left his father's palace; and re- 
tired to the place allotted for the education of the yourig 
Perſian nobility; where he continued till he was eighteen. 
The young Satrapes, ſeeing Cyrus returned, faid one 
to another: He has been living delicately at the court 
of Medis, he will never be able to accuſtom himſelf to 
our fimple and laborious” manner of life : But when 
chey ſaw that he was content with their ordinary diet, 
2 ſe . 3 — they 
— they were firuck with admiration, 
and conſeſb d, that he had yet a 2 tle to "ts 
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Some dhys after his return Cambyſes ſent for him, 


and. ſeeming ignorant of his paſſion for Caſſandana, 


impatted to him the deſign he had/ of ſpeedily marry- 


ing him to Candaules, daughter of the King of Lydia. 
Cyrus made no anſwer but by a deep figh and a reſpect- 
ful ſilence; but the moment he leſt the King he ran 
to the Queens ap to diſeloſe to her the ſecret of 


his heart. I have follbwed your counſels, faid he, at 


the court of Eebatan, T have lived inſenſible to all the 
moſt enticing charms of yoluptuouſneſs; but I owe 
nothing to my ſelf on this account, Lowe all to the 
daughter of Fharnaſpes; I love her, and this love Has 


youth: Do not think that my attachment to her is only 
a tranſient liking which may ſoon be over; I have never 
loved any other than Caſſandana, and I feel that E 
never can love but her alone: Will you ſuffer the hap- 
pineß of my life to be made facrifice to political 
views? It is pretended” that my marriage with the 
daughter of 'Crefus is the firſt ſtep I muſt take 60 en- 
large my Empire, but ſurely the Gods can make me a 
Conqueror without making me miſerable. Mandana 
perceived that her ſon's paſſion was yet too ſtrong to 
ſuffer any remonſtrances againſt it, and hoping that time 
and abfence would inſenſibly weaken it, — Mi the 
mean begs nen and Sweden Rep. 
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preſerved me from all the errors and extravagaticies of | 
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_ Oaſſandana lived, Kill at the court of Echatan, but 
53 ſhe.always reccived Cyaxares with, great coldneſs; He 

owed. all the complaiſance ſhe had ſhewn him to Gyrus's 
preſence. The pleaſure of ſeeing Cyrus, of loving him, 
and being loved by him, filled her ſoul with @ ſecret 
Joy. that diffuſed itſelf through all her actions; But 
aſter the departure of the young Prince, her converſa- 
tion, which had before been ſo ſprightly and cheatful. 
was changed into a mournful ſilence: dhe languiſh d, her 
lively wit ſeem d to be extinguiſſid, and all her natural 
charms to diſappear, In the mean while Pharnaſpes fell. 
dangerouſly ill at the court of Perſia, and deſired to ſee 
his daughter; upon this news ſhe left Ecbatan in haſte, 
to pay. the laſt duties to her father. Seyeral ladies of the 
court regretted, her, but the greater part rejoiced/ at the 
abſenge of a; Princeſs, "whoſe .mangers were too perfect 
a model of diſcreet conduct. Cyaxares ſaw the depar- 
ture of Caſſandana with inexpreſſible diſſatisfaction: 
Spite, zcalouſy, batred to his rival, all the paſſions 
which, ariſe (from; {lighted love, tyrannized over his 
heart. He gave orders to young Araſpes, the ſon of 
Harpagus, 70 g privately through by-ways and flop 
8 | 1 to Ol com; FA a ſolitary place on 
the:barders, of, the, Ca —_ I} 
. {Araſpes, though he had. — educated ad allche 


pleaſures of a voluptuous court, had neęyertheleſs pre: 
ſeryed noble and generous { mice, and ſincerely 


usb abhorred 
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abhorred every thing chat was diſhonourable: Whatever 
ſaults he had, proceeded rather from eaſineſs and com- 
plaiſance than vitiouſneſs; he was of an amiable tem- 
per and a ſound g ; and being born for 
arms, as well as formed for a court, was qualified 
for any employment civil or military. He communi- 
cated the orders, given him by Cyaxares, to his fa- 
ther Harpagus, who loved Cyrus. Harpagus, having 
long ſignalized his courage in war, lived at the 
court of Ecbatan, without being corrupted by it: 
He beheld with concern the manners of the age, but 
ſaid little, chuſing rather to condemn them by his 
conduct than by his diſcourſe. I foreſee, ſaid he to 
 Araſpes, all the misfortunes which virtue will bring 
upon us; but beware of gaining the Prince's favour by 
a crime: Go, my ſon, and inſtead of oppreſſing inno- 
cence, make haſte to its ſuccour. Araſpes departed 
with expedition, overtook the Princeſs near Aſpadana, 
told her the orders of Cyaxares, and offered to con- 
duct her into Perſia, She wept-for joy to ſee the gene- 
roſity of the young Mede, and made haſte to gain the 
frontiers of her on country. Pharnaſpes died before 
his daughter could reach the court of Cambyſes. When 
the Princeſs had mournꝰ d for the death of her father as 
nature and deoeney required, ſhe at length faw Cyrus, 
and informed him of the generous proceedi ing of Araſ- 
** The Prince from that moment conceived a tender 
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friead{hip for him, which lafted to the end of their 
dives But Cyaxares reſolved to revenge himſelf of Ara- 
ſpes and this in ſo crue] a manner as was a diſhonour to 
human nature. He cauſed Harpagus's ſecond ſon to be 
mutdered, and his mangled limbs to. be ſerved up be- 
fore the unhappy father at a feaſt. The report of ſo 
horrible a cruelty ſtirred up the indignation of all the 
Medes: But Aſtyages, being blinded by paternal affec- 
tion, would not ſee nor puniſh his ſon's crime: And 
thus a Prince who was naturally beneficent, counte- 
nahced vice by a ſhameful weakneſs: He knew not the 
value of virtue, and was only good by complexion. 
Harpagus being utterly diſconſolate, retired from the 
court of Ecbatan, and went privately into Perſia, where 
Cambyſes granted him all the advantages and honours. 
he could offer him to compenſate his loſſes in Media. 

Caffandana being not without hopes that Cambyſes. 
would be prevailed on to alter his defigns, lived at 
the court of Perſia in great tranquillity. By her virtue, 
wit and good ſenſe ſhe had gained the heart of Man- 
dana, whoſe ſentiments in relation to her ſon's mar- 
nage were altered by the death of Phamaſpes. Caſſan- 
dana's mother was daughter of the King of Armenia, 
and the young Princeſs might one day be heireſs of 
that crown; an alliance with Croifas would probably 
excite the jealouſy of the Eaſtern Princes againſt Cy. 
rus, eee eee have 


w_ 
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ſpeedy ſuccours from thence; even the oracles them- 
(elves ſeemed to be againſt this alliance, ſeeing they 
foretald that Lydia was to be Cyrus's firſt conqueſt. 
All theſe reaſons joined together determined Mandana 
to oppole no longer her ſon's inclination ; however, 
ſhe durſt not for the preſent diſcover her choughts to 
Cambyſes, becauſe he was till eagerly bent upon an 
alliance with the King of Lydia. 

Crœſus had long formed the deſign of extending 
his dominions in Aſia. His numerous troops, and his 
prodigious wealth, had infpired him with theſe ambi- 
tious thoughts. He had drawn into his ſervice, or into 
his alliance, the Egyptians, the Thracians, the Greeks, 
and divers nations that were ſettled in Aſia minor; he 
beheld with a jealous eye the conqueſts of Nabucho- 
donoſor, and was ſeeking all means to ſtop the progreſs 
of them ; be knew that Cyrus would be heir to the 
crown of Media in caſe Cyaxares died without ehil- 
dren 5 the Perſians had acquired the reputation of a 
warlike people, and their country was conveniently 
ſituated for making incurfions upon the territories of the 
King of Babylon, if ever that Prince ſhould begin a war 
wich Lydia. Theſe confiderations made Crocfus very 
delizous of informing himſelf by his own eyes of the 
reſpective forces of the Kings of Media and Babylon, 
and of che advantages of an alliance with the one and 


with the other; Aud having more artifice and ambition 
+ than 
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than skill and prudence ,- he raſhly reſolved to leave 

his dominions, which were not then very diſtant from 
Media“, and convey himſelf, with all his court, into 
views, he raiſed ſeveral difficulties concerning the mar- 
riage of his daughter with Cyrus, which could not be 
well adjuſted: by embaſſies, and he propoſed. a confe- 
rence with Cambyſes on the confines of Perſia : Suza 
being a neutral city, was choſen for the congreſs ; it was 
at this time under the government of Phraates, a tributary 
Prince to the Baby lonians, and father of Abradates, who 
was afterwards ſo remarkable for his devotion to Cyrus. 
Craſus carried the Queen of Lydia and his daughter 
with him, under pretence of letting them ſee Cyrus 
before the concluſion. of the marriage. He ſent notice 
to the court of ' Perſia of his departure for Suza, upon 
which, Cambyſes prepared likewiſe for his journey thi- 
ther, But this news threw the young Prince of Perſia 
into the utmoſt deſpair, and Caſſandana into a terrible 
conſternation. She had no diſtruſt of Cyrus's conſtancy, 
but ſhe dreaded the ambition of Cambyſes. Mandana, 
who was ſteady in her views, deſired that Caſſandana 
might go with the court to Suza: Cambylſes at firſt op- 
poſed it, but fearing to heighten his ſon's paſſion for 
that Princeſs by a forced ſeparation, he at-length yielded 
to the dextrous inſinuations of the Queen; ; he flattered 


1 Sir Tac Newton's * 5. 316. Herod, lib. 1. cap. 73, 74. 
himſelf 
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himſelf with the hope of changing his ſon's inclination 
by the new object he ſhould preſent him with, and 
which indeed would have been capable of ſtealing away 
the heart of Cyrus, had he been of — 
ſo natural to young Princes. 

The two courts being met at Suza, the feſt days 
were ſpent in feaſting and rejoicings.” Crœſus, who was 
naturally vain, affected a pompous ſhew of magnifi- 
cence. Cambyſes, like a wiſe Prince, placed all his 
glory in the genius and military virtues of his ſubjects. 
The extraordinary concourſe of men of two nations ſo 
different in their manners, created a wonderful diver- 
fity in all the publick ſhews and:entertainments, and a 
perfect contraſt of courtiers and warriors, The Lydians, 
though not grown quite effeminate, made a ſhining 
figure by the magnificence of their dreſs, the delicacy: 
of their manners, and the ſprightlineſs of their conver- 
ſation: But the. Perſians, who were rough without fe- 
rocity, humane without politeneſs, and haughty not- 
withſtanding their ſimplicity, carried all the prizes in 
the games by their ſuperior addreſs and ſtrength of 
body. The negotiations were ſoon begun; and while 
the two Kings employed all the arts of policy to pro- 
mote their deſigns, attentive love ſet all his engines at 
work to diſconcert them, and render them fruitleſs. _ 

The daughter of Crœſus no ſooner appeared at Suza, 
but all eyes were dazzled with her char ms, and the 
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Perfians univerſally ery d out that ſhe alone was worthy 
of Cyrus, and the only Princeſs who could make him 
happy She had a manner and à turn of mind which 
were perſectly agrorable tu the taſte and genius of that 


people; her noble and iprightly air was temper d with a 
majeſtick ſweetneſa; he lov'd hunting and other maſ- 
culine exereiſes, and never {hew'd any token of the 
weak neſſes natural to her (ex; the more ſhe was ſcen 
the mort the diſcover d of rare accompliſhments. Her 
ſuperinr graces and wit edipſed thoſe of all the Lydian, 
Suzan and Perſian ladies. Caſſandana's beauty main- 
tain d its prerogative no where but in the heart of Cyrus. 
One baſhſul, tender, modeſt look from that Princeſs 
was fufficientt to render; him inſenſihle to all the charms 
of -Candaules, He bebav'd himſelf however with ſo 
much diſcretion in publick, that che fair Lydian did not 
perceive tris indifference; but he was no ſooner alone 
with her than he became penſme and ſeem' d quite 
abſent; the was far from gueſſing the cauſe of it, and 
frokes of raillery, to which he ſeldom gave her any 
anfwer; when he nid, he ſeem'd abways embarraſs d and 
at a loſs; the Princeſs imputed this to 2 want of ſenſe 
rather than ef ſenfibiliry, and::the began to copent -of 
her journey. The megotiatians went on, but 'Oyrus 
ſought all means to retard them; neither the anger 


| en unn nor the counſels of Hyſtaſpes made any 


impreſſion 


1 
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impreſſion on his mind. Nevertheleſs he inwardly con- 


demn'd himſelf for his rebellion againſt his father's 


will; he begg d time to vanquiſh his paſſion, and pro- 
miſed to uſe his utmoſt efforts to get the maſtery of it; 
nay he thought himſelf fincere in the promiſes he 
made, but he ſaw Caſſandana and all his reſolutions. 
vuaniſh d. He preſsd, importun d, made his tears plead} 
with Mandana, and us'd all his arguments with Cam- 

byſes; he juſtify'd his paſſion to himſelf by the Oracles, 
and wou'd needs believe, that the Gods, by calling 
him to the conqueſt of Lydia, were ſecretly averſe from 
his father's deſigns ; he left no pretext unemploy d to 
keep off the marriage, and love favour'd his endea- 


vours. 


'The Lydian Prinoeſs had known Caſſandana at the 
court of Ecbatan, and ſhe lov'd her with true. affec- 
tion. She never once imagin'd herſelf to be her rival. 
Caſſandana on the other hand felt no regret nor 
jealouſy to fee the homage that was paid to her 
friend's beauty, but the could not conſent to loſe the 
heart of Oyrus; ſhe never ſaw the young Lydian with- 
out uneaſineſs; ſhe would not deceive her, and ſhe 
durſt not tale be ſhe was afraid of dropping the 
leaſt word which might either be unworthy of her love, 
or impoſe upon her friend; her trouble and her alarms 
were daily augmented, the. amuſements of the court 
became infiphd: 10: her; the docnre: appeal any more in 
publick ; 


/ 
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ꝓublick; ſhe retir d at length 0 a ſolitary place upon 
the frontiers of Perſia where the Princes of her family 


us d ordinarily to reſide. It was about twenty furlongs 
m Suga, in a pleaſant vale water d by chree rivers, 
awhoſe copious! ſtreams: being multiply d by the induſ- 
trious inhabitants, and diſtributed into ſeveral canals, 
fertiliz'd the meadows. and kept them in a perpetual 
verdure, Ong ons, ide: he little hills which roſe-'one 
abox gnother were eoyerd: with-alive, pomgranate and 
Orange trees; nature ſhew d herſelf there in her richeſt 
and gayeſt dreſs: The loſty mountains which appear d at 
a; greater diſtance all areund, and with their craggy 
tops ſeem d to touch thei ay, ſerv dias a barrier againſt 
the winds. Through the middle of a garden leſs beau- 
tify d by art than nature, ran a chryſtal ſtream, which 
falling on a bed of pebbles form'd a caſcade, whoſe 
agreeable murmur ſooth'd the ſoul to ſweet, muſings; 

Not far from hence a wild vine, interweaving its branches 
with many odoriferous ſhrubs, afforded all the day long 
a cool and refreſhing ſhade. Pharnaſpes had brought from 

Babylon the ſtatues of Pyramus and Thisbe, on the pe- 

deſtals of which was repreſented in Bas- relief the hiſtory 

of their misfortunes, Which had made that city fa- 

mous before it became ſo hy its conqueſts: He had 

placed theſe ſtatues in one, and they were almoſt 

The defcription of Bedarides, hear the fountain 0 of Veueaks, famous 
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the 1 ornament be which a art had beautify d my 
| peaceful: abode) © 4 
Candaules being inform'd of m friend's retreat went 
in all has ee Eni her u vide. Caſſandana was retired 
into the bower of Pyramus and Thisbe. The Princeſs of 
Lydia intending to ſurprize her, ſtole ſoftly along behind 
the trees and beheld her proftrate before the ſtatues; ſhe. 
drew near unſeen, and liſtening to what ſhe faid, heard 
her thus deplore her misfortunes. O ye Manes of chaſte 
lovers, if ye ever come into theſe places, hear my com- 
plaints, be witneſſes of my paſſion, and ſoften the God of 
love in favour of two the moſt unhappy of his votaries, 
whoſe fortune reſembles yours; let him either perfect our 
union, or put an end to my life, which ſerves only to 
be an obſtacle to the happineſs of Candaules and the 
grandeur of Cyrus. The Princeſs of Lydia could refrain 
no longer, but entred the bower; the two friends em- 
braced each other, and remain d a long time without 
words or motion. Candaules was capable of ſtrong and 
generous friendſhip, ſhe had never felt the power of love, 
ſhe had ſeen Cyrus with other eyes than Caſſandana, 
and continued at the court of Suza more out of obe- 
dience than inclination, ſo that her heart had no ſacri- 
fice to make; ſhe at length broke ſilence with theſe 
words: Ah Caſſandana, why did you conceal from me 
your ſentiments and your affliction ? -Baniſh your fears, 
Cyrus has made no een on my heart, I will or 
* . II G | put 5 
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put an end 45 your misfottunes wi ing bſſencr 
either to Crœſus or Cambyſes. After this they paſo d 
ſeveral hours togecher, made a —— 
Saddep. and e Candavles returned to Siza, | - | 

Cyrus was inform. d of hat had paſs d, and being 
now no longer in any fear of injuring; his love, began to 
contract a very ſtrict friendſhip with the Lian Princeſi. 
She very ſoon perceiv'd the wrong judgment ſhe had 
made of his. underſtanding, and. became folly ſenſible 
ol che ſuperiority of his genius, They, jointly, concerted 
meaſures to-difſtutb the negotiations. and he reſum d 
his eaſy, frank and chearful air. Cambyſes was rejoiced. at 
this change, imputed it to another cauſe, and preſs d 
the concluſion of the marriage; but then Gre-fus began 
to diſſemble: He bad diſcetn d that-it ud be much 
more advantageous ſor him to have an alliance with 
the King of Babylon than with the King of Perſia; and, 
while he was privately ſounding the diſpoſitions of Na- 
duchodonoſor, rais d ſeveral difhculties: which it was 
impoſſible ſor Cambyſes to have foreſeen... Candauirs 
bad ſeen Merodac, the Aſſyrian Prince, at the court 
of Lydia, and tho ſhe was nat ſuſceptible of the fatt - 
paſſion of love, ſhe was much better pleas d with this 
match than with the other; her ambition ſtruck in 
with her fricad{hip for Caſſandana, and ſhe us d all 
hey endeavours to engage lier father in this deſign Man- 
_ having learnt hom Candaules dived inclined, the 
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Cyrus who knew: how every one was diſpos d, drew 
thenre all poſſible advantage to break off the treaty. 
Thus teligion, love and policy made each act a different 
part; the conſeretices were' ſpun out to a great length, 
aud nothing was determin d. But now Crerſus receiving 
from an alliance with him, left/Suza, on a ſudden with- 
out declaring the reaſons of his conduct, Camhyſes was 
piqued at this proceeding, but like a/ wiſer;Prince diſ- 
ſembled his reſentment and went back to his capital. 
- - 'Caflandana' returned ſoon aſter to the court of Per- 
Prue” Cyrus proſ d Mandana ter facak: to bis father. | 
Carnbyſes who did not cafaly fbrſakei his fitſi opinions, 
was for renewing: the negotiations with Crdiſus; but 
heireſs of chat cron; that che oracles ſeem d to diſcoun- 
tenance her ſo i inarriage wich che daughter of Crocus, 
having ſoretold that Cyrus ſhould begin his conqueſts 
by that en Levi leave to the Gods, ſaid ſhe, the 
care of accompliſhing their o decrees, without | 
Liribing tatbemtbe eee. they d 
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IJ 18 fulfill cheir deſigns by ſuch methods as to us would feem 
f re calculated to diſappoint them. Two conſiderable events 
08 wrought that effect upon the King's mind, which the 
£ | Queen s ſolſicitations would never have done. Advice 
| came that the daughter of Crœſus was promis d to the 
ſoniof the King of Babylon, and that theſe two Princes 
had entered into a ſtrict alliance: This news diſcon- 
derted his ſchemes; but what determin'd him at length 
to comply with his ſon's wiſhes, was the death of the 
Prince of Armenia, by which Caſſandana . er 
ſumptive heireſs of that crown. 5 
The nuptials eee to — * 
ner of the age and of the country. Cyrus and Caſ- 
ſandana were conducted to the top of a high moun- 
tuin conſecrated to the great Oromazes; x fire of odort- 
ferous wood was lighted; the high pricft bound together 
the flowing robes of the two lovers as a ſymbol of their 
union: then holding each other by the hand and ſur- 
fire, finging, according to the religion of the ancient 
Perfians; the love of Oromazes for his daughter My- 
 thra befate the beginning of time; the picture which 
ſhe preſented him, containing the ideas of all things ; 
Ae pode ebte arida reſtwbliog- thoſe 
ideas; the birth of the pure Genii, appointed to in- 


Etz is a Chaldee werd which/fignifies fire, and from thence comes 
the Greek word Esta. The Romans add V to , * 
„ eee eee Peri. cap. 7. * 
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Caſſandana, wen more he diſcover d there of 8 ever 


new and ever blooming charms which are not to be found 


in beauty alone. Neither marriage Which dften weakens 
the ſtrongeſt paſſions, nor that almoſt invincible fond- 


neſs for novelty, ſo univerſal in mankind, diminiſh'd in 
the leaſt —"_ W of theſe Happy lovers... 
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1 E Prince of Perſia was ſo ena- 

mour 'd 1 with Caſſandana, and his 

; thoughts were ſo entirely employ'd 

amuſtments for her, 

was great reaſon to fear 

— b u A give himſelf up to an in- 
dolent life. 1 He \ was, us daily ae new ſhows and en- 
tertainments unknown before in Perſia, and introduced 
all 
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tte diverſions. nher at a dbe court vl ee a 
dtn He ghve no attention to buſiheßb, and even neg- 
lected military exerciſes: , hie kind of life | cxpoled- 
hich cattinually/ c. be dae by the. diſcourſes of the 
young SArapes. Who were about Him. The Gym. T 
phiſty, were beginning at this time to prend ahrodd in 
Pexka their pernicious: doctrine concerning the two prin- 
 diplts- which male men vietuous without merit, or vi- 
cies without fault, by the ſoree of an invincible fata- 
lity; All the younger ſort readily adopted this opinion 
becauſe it fayoured their paſſions : The deadly poiſon 
was ſtealing by degrees into the heart of Cyrus, and 
exe Araſpes help d eee ee u 
prejudices againſt religion. ; 
-Qn' the-booders:of:4he:. Teen as e 
lately ſettled a famous hoob of Magi, whoſe doctrint 
was ciitirely oppoſite to theſe fatal errors. Cyrus had a 
taſte and a genius: which'led him tothe ſtudy of the ſub- 
hmeſt ſciences; and Hyſtaſpes, without letting the Prince | | 
perceive his views, laid hold of this advantage to: raiſe | 
a deſire in him of domverſing with thoſe” dagrs : A 
hey never left their folitude;/- fhunned che courts of 
Princes,.. and. had little intercourſe wirlb other men, 
Imad to WP them in thei: retreat. aon 
He undertooh this journey _ 
companied by Hyſtaſpes, Araſpes, . the 
Pang nobles, TR d the. plain of Paſſagarda, © 
20.E165% 4 g travelled 
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„ THE TRAVELS oFicyrUs,. 
- travelled! thro'-the country of the Mardi, and arrived 
upon the banks of the Aroſis. They entered by a nar- 
roy paſs into a large valley, encompaſſed with high 
mountains, the tops of which were covered with oaks, 
fir-trees and lofty cedars; Below were rich paſtures, in 
which all ſorts of cattle were feeding ; the plain looked 
like a garden watered by mahy rivulets, which came 
from the rocks all arounti and emptied thernſelves into 
the Atoſis. This river loſt itſelf between two little 
hills, which; as they opened; preſented to the view ſuc- 
ceſſive ſcenes of ne objects, and diſcovered at diſtances 
fruitful fields, vaſt foreſts, and the Perſian gulf, which 
bounded the horizon. Cyrus and Caſſandana, as they 
advanced in the valley, were invited into a neighbour- 
ing grove by the ſound of harmonious muſick. There 
they beheld, by the fide: of a clear fountain, a great 
number of men of all ages, and over - againſt them a 
company of women, who formed a concert. They 
underſtood that ĩt was the ſchool of the Magi, and were 
ſurprized to ſee, inſtead of auſtere, melancholy and 
thoughtful men, an agreeable and polite People. 8. 
Theſe Philoſophers looked upon muſick as . 
 beaventy,! and proper to calm the paſſions: for which 
* e e e en e n ig. con- 
Aſter they had given ſome little time in the 
morning to this — they led their: nen thro 
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pleaſant urin to dhe bene obs, eng alt the 
way" a profound” filence; "there they offered" their ho- 
mages de che Gods," rather” by che veise f the heart, 
than of #he "lips: Thus by — Walking, he 
prayer, | "they prepar d themſelves for the contem 
tien ef truth, and put the uf inte ee, 
for meditation; the reſt of the day was ſpent in 
Their only tepaſt was a tide ease nie ur wiſe 
time they ate nothing but bread, fruits, "and" forme 
Portio of what ta been eher 10 M Gl, Sede. 
ing alf with concerts of mufck. Other men —— 
not the education of their chlldren till after they Are 
born, but the "Magi ſeem'd to do. it” before: "Ione 
their wives were with 3 re * 
them always in 
nfs; by ſ weer and F to che wy 
chat from the” th mother's womb the fruit tight x r —4 
ons, due what were pleaſing, Peaceful and 
agreeable to otder. - 1 2 OH e 4 bs — 


Back ſäge had hi upon l. the em 


pite of Phils: 
ſophy; Tome ftudied the virtues 0 otllers the 
d ſome 


e again the conforma⸗ 
mimalsar d öthers the courſe of "this >. 
But the Gr n of all their relics" was to 00m nes 0 
1 of the Gods; and of themielyes.” | 
de ſciences dye flo further [aka th 
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en to the great Ototnasts, and 
u. Tho! the love of truth 


was, named Zarduſt, 0 
On ahay degree he ns fene 
fifey years old; nevertheleſs he was a. conſummate 
mier in all che ſciences of the Chaldeans and Egyp- 
tians, and had even; ſome ſome knowledge of the religion 
of che Jews, whom he bad ſcen at Babylon. Having 
obſery d che corruption which had crept in among the 
Nang, be had-apply'd himſelf to reforms their mage 
Nr un 
When Cyrus and Caffe ended into the. grove 
che aſſembiy roſe up and worſhipped. them, bowing 
themſelves. to the earth, accor according to the cuſtom of 
Ma and then xetiring left, chem alone with Zo. 
This Philoſopher led them to a bower of 
NR which was the ſtatue of a Wo- 
man, which he had carred with bis own hands. They 
all three fat down in this place upon a feat feat of verdant tur, 
and Zoroaſter entertain d the Prince ens wh 
diſcourſe of the life, manners and virtues of:the Magi. 
e pe 
the ſtat 11 as he. * beheld it his eyes. Mere bat Fn 


1888 — Newton Chron. p: 36. 
orb net . f 10 Ih. tears. 
nn | 
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tears. PO and Caſſandana obſetvid his aun ot Gr 
with a reſpectful Glence, but afterwards the Princeſs 
could not forbear asking him the reaſon- of it. That 
tofore lov d me, as you now. love Cyrus. It is here that 
I come to ſpend my ſweeteſt and my bittereſt moments. 
In ſpite of wiſdom, which ſubmits me to the will of 
phy; in ſpite of the inſenſibility I am in, with regard 
to all human grandeur, the remembrance of Selima 
often renews my regrets. and my tea. True virtue, 
tho it regulates the paſſions, does not extinguiſn tender 
ſentiments. Theſe words gave Cyrus and Caſſandana 
ſopher would have excuſed himſelf, but he had already 
betray d his ſecret by the ſenſibility he had ſhewn, and 
could not go back without failing in due reſpect to 
perſons of ſuch | high rank: Having therefore wip'd 
away his tears he thus began his narraticn.,- I am not 
afraid of letting you know my weakneſs; but I ſhould 
avoid the recital I am going to make, if I did not fore- 
ſee that you may reap ſome uſeful inſtruction from 
it. I was born a Prince; my father was ſovereign of 


24 little territory in the Indies, which is called the coun- 


try of the 8ophites. Having loſt my way one day when 
1 was hunting, I chanced to ſec, in the thick part of a 


. who was there repoſing herſelf; 
te e H 2 5 Fler 


nad ——— th that teme, and: that 
the was 'conferrued 3 ——— 
continue prieftefits of the — ce 
among the Indians, chat u farker thanks it an wt f 
religion to tino his deuphner ulive into tim dan 
thould ſbe cver fall from char puriry of manners which 
0 db v6 el ei bs 
w yet Bing; and I was ot in 4 en- 
dition 20 lere gelima from 1 nay had 
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e for my ſafden- lesving him, n 
tan do be made for 35355 Pr. 
8 fd a perticular 
king am — lee we paſi d 
our livrs together 1 in working; rending walking, and 
ſerting at whe altars.” J oiteu told her Fables and afßect- 
ing ſtories, in order to paint forth he woriderful effects 
of -friendfbip and of love My dſign was to prepare 
heroby xegrees tor the nal diſoovery of my intentions. 
I fomentimes'forgot mylelf chile I Was fpeaking, and 
vl ſo cutricd y by my vivacity;>that fue often in- 
terrupted me, and ſaid, One would think, mana, to 
hear you ſpeak, chat you feel in chis mometit all chat 
you deſonibe. I lid in this manner ſeueral months. 
with ber, untl it w hot poſſible for her ed diſcover 
either any diſguile or my paſſion. As my heart was 
not-oormupwed; 1 had no criminal view; T imagin'd, 
chat if I eonld engage ther to love me; fhe would fer- 
ſake her ſtate af life to thave y orown with me!: 1 
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times in che year upon a kigh-mounttn, theres linde 
Hye, and to offer Therifices: We dl an 
thicker one day, -accompany'd: only by che Brack- 
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Ver ſurroundecd by a body of men, arm d with bows 
and; arrows; who! carrie$ away: Selima and her father. 
They were {all-on-horſeback:;1iÞ follow'd: them ſome 
time, but they entered into a wood, and I faw them 
vo more, I. did hat return to the temple) but ſtole 
away from the Eſtales, chang d my dreſs, took another 
diſguiſe, and farſaok the Indies. I forgot my father, 
my country, and all my obligations; I wander d over 
all Aſia in ſearch of Selima: What cannot love do in 
a young heart given up tn its paſſion ⁊ One day, a 1 
was croſſing the country of the Lycians, I ſtopt in a 
diſoonet d Selima : She was in a hunting dreſs, mounted 
reſt by a coronet of flowers. She paſa d by me fo ſwiftly, 
well founded; but I went ſtrait to the capital. 
Ihe Lyeians were at that time govern d by women, 
which form of government was eſtabliſn d among them 
upon the following occaſion. Some years ago the men 
became ſo eſſeminate during a long peace, that their 
thoughts were wholly taken up about their drels. They 
affected the diſcourſe, manners, maxima, and all the im- 
perſections of women, without having either their ſweet- 
Leſs or * e * 
| 3 up | 
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up to infamous lazineſs, the moſt abominable vices took 
the--place of lovely -paſſions; they deſpisd the Lycian | 
women, and treated them like: ſlaves : A foreign war 
came upon them; the men being grown cowardly and 
effeminate were not able to defend their country, they 
| el and tid: themſelves in caues and caverns; the wo- 
m men, being accuſtomed to fatigue, by the ſlavery they 
had undergone, took arms, drove away the enemy, be- 
came miſtreſſes of the country, and eſtabliſi d themſelves 
in authority by an immutable law. From that time 1 
_ Lygians: habituated themſelves to this form ef | govern- 
ment, and ſound it the mildeſt and moſt converiient. 
Their Queens had a council of ſenators, who aſſiſted 
them with their advice: The men prupaſed good laws, 
but the enecutive power was in the women. The fweet- 
neſa and ſoſtneſs of the ſex prevented all the miſchiefs 
of tyrannyz and the counſel of the wiſe ſenators qua- 
CIR with which women are re- 
proach d. on rr at han 00} 10 ν Hr anne 
ended alu ahernctigre Selima badag a 
dethroned by the ambition of a kinſwoman, her firſt 
miniſter had ſled to the Indies with the young Prin- 
ceſs; that he had liv'd there ſeveral years ha a Brachman, 
and the 26 an Eſtate; that this old man having always 
maintained a with the friends of the 
royal family, the young Queen lad been reſtoredl to 
| nn een. 80. 
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an invincible diſlike tb marriage. | This news gare me 


an inexpreſſible joy ; \E-thank'd- the; Gods for! having 
conducted me by ſuch wonderful ways near the ob- 


Jed f my heart; I amplord; their help, and promis d 


never to love but once, if they would favour my paſſion. | 
I. chen conſider d by) what method I ſhould intro- 


duce myſelf to the Queen; and finding that war was 


guiſid myſelf very ſoon; for L teſurd no fatigue, I 
__ avoided;no- danger, I ſought the moſt hazardous enter- 


prifſes. Upon a day of battle, on the ſucceſs of which the 
liberty of Lycia depended, the Carians put our troops 


into diforder s Twas um api 


pita paſs; and chireaten'd--40. pierce with my 
javelin whoever ſhould attempt to force: it. In this 
manner I rally d our troops, and returned to charge the 
enemy; I routed them and obtainctia complete victory. 
This action drew tlie attention ef all the army upon 
me: Nothing was ſpolen of but my courage; and all 
the ſaldiata culld me the deliverer of their. country. I 
was-condudted co the Queen's.preſerice, 'who could not 
 revollect me; for we bad 8 . 
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my face with A more than coin curioſity. I thought 
| Eilifeovered:bytHer-6yts an π]ward emotion, which the 
endeavour its) hidgnoftfargte cnpricioufneſs of love! 
Heretofote I had thought her ari Eſtal of mean birth; 
yet I had reſolved to fate my crown with her. This 
moinent I vonceiꝰ d a deſiuf of engaging ber to love 
me as I thid:lovd her y Icon U1d my ſ country and 
my» birth; and told hei, I mas born in a village of 
Bactria, of à very obſcure family; upon this ſhe ſud- 
denly withdrew without anſwering me. vo! 104 
:0:Notz long afteiʒ / ſhe gave ine; by the TIE, of her 
fenators,1&'command of the army; by whieh I had 
free acceſs: to her perſon. She! us d frequently to ſend 
for: ras; under pretence of buſineſs; when ſhe had no- 
thing to fay 5'ſhe took a pleaſure in diſcourſing with 
me. I often painted forth my o ſentiments th her 
under borrbwe d names; the Greckt and Egyptian My- 
thology, which I had learn din my! travels, furniſſi d ine 
with abundant argurhents to prob, eHlat'the Gods were 
heretofore enamour'd with thortals, und that Ie makes 
all conditions equal: I retneinber; that one day while 
I was ele G ddt End, he left me 


ting to her 4 ftory 
in ao great emotion ;|T' aber by that her hidden 
ſentiments; and it gave ne än imerpreſſibſe pleaſure 

to find chat ſhe then lovd fle as T had lovd her: 1 
had fretuent conberſation witk Hef, by Which her Con. 
kalenoe Im inte daily ittcrcadd Eſsmetimbed made Her 
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call to mind the misfortunes of her early youth; and 
ſhe then gave me ah gcount of her living among the 
Eſtalk, her frieadGhip for: Amana, abd their mutual 
afſection. Scarce' was J able to contain myſelf when I 
heard her ſpeak ; I was juſt ready to throw off my 
diſguiſe ; but mhy falle-dolieacy roquir'd-yet farther, 
that Selma ſhould do ſor me what I would: have done 
for her. I was quickly ſatisfy d; un extraordinary event 
made me me all Io power of 
der love © orgies rofl wothedtins wins. 
By the laws ee e eee 
— to marry a ſtranger. Selim gent for me one 
day, and ſaid to met My ſubjects defire that I woud 
marry z go dell them from me, that I will <anfent, up- 
oh condition" mat they leave me free in my -oboice : 
She ſpoke theſe words with a majeſtick aid and ab 
moſt without looking upon me. At firſt I tembled, 
ceiv'd. When the coundil was aſſembled I laid before 
them the QMeens pleaſure, and aſter much diſpute it 
was agreed; That the fheuld be, left ſree to chuſe herſelf 
a husband. I carried Selima the reſuls of their deli 
beratien: She then directed me to aſſemble the 
troops in che ae plain where I had obtain d the vic- 
od over the Cariane, and 49 hold m ſelf ready to 
l wy 
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obey her further orders: She likewiſe commanded all 
the principal man of the nation to repair to the {ame 
place. A magnificent throne being there erected, the 
Queen appear d upon it encircled by her courtiers, and 
ſpoke to the aſſembly in the following manner: Peg- 
ple of Lycia, ever ſince I began my reign I have ſtrictiy 
obſerv'd your laws; I haye appeer'd at the head of your 
armies, and have obtain d ſeveral victories: My only 
ſtudy has been fo make you free and happy. Is it juſt 
chat ſhe; who, has been the pteſerver of your liberty 
ſhould be herſelf a ſlave ? Is it equitable-that the who 
continually ſeeks your happineſs ſhould be herſelf mi- 


violence to one's own heart. When che heart is under 

a conſtraint, grandeur and royalty ſerve only to give 
us a quicker ſenſt of our ſlavery, I demand charefore 
to be free in my choice. 


This diſcourſe was nada by the whole iy 


| who immediately cried out, You are free, you are diſ- 
vance at the head of the tops. As ſoon as I was eme 
near the-throne, ſhe roſe. up, and, pointing to me with 
beer hand. There, id ſhe, is my fusband z he is a ſtranger, 
but his ſervices, male him the father of the country; 
he is net a Fringe, hut his merit puts him upon a level 
with Kings. She chen order d me te came up to her; 
1 ee eee all cho uſual 
it oaths ; 


FOOT 
— 


ſerable? There is no unhappineſs equal to that of doing 
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Gaths; I premisd te tencunee my country for eber; 
Rok upon the: Ty ciitii*fis Hy \ehildren;” 4nd} above 
alk never to love —— After ell 
e ſteppd dow! the throneg nd we tyere en- 
ducted back to — yes potap/ amidſt- the ac- 
clamations of the pedple. A ſoDn ue were alone; Ah 
Selitna! faid 1 be yo chen forgot; Athatif? Tis im- 
poſſible to expreſs wig = 3 1 
of affectio and joy words gabe her. 

onions and conjectu — * 
45 ped; bod de cure both a long time Glen : 
— I told her my fumily, my adventures and all 
the effects that love had produc'd in me: She very ſoon 
aſſembled her council, and aecuainted them with my 
birthg ambaſſadors were ſent to the Indies; T:yeribunc'd 
my erown und eountry for ever, and my "brother was 
confirmed in the poſſeſſion of my chrome. 
This was an eaſy ſacrifice; I. was in poſſeſſion of Se- 
uma; and my happineſs was cempbete : But alas lex 
Bappineſs was of ſhorreotifiniance. Tis givingaayſelf up 
to my paſſion, Thad/renounced'my country} I had for- 
faken my father whoſe enly cn NSC Ii bs I had 
forgot all my duty: My love, Wklehiſeem u foldelitare, 
ſo generous, and was the admiraelen of e wits net 
approved of by the Gods; accordingly" they Ppeniſh'd 
me for it by the greateſt» of all misfoftunes; _ 
Selina roms ae, de ung nadlüg ui duda Our 
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G4 
marriage. I gave ty ſelſ up to the moſt exceſſive ſor-' 
row; but the Gdiiilid not abandon me. I enter d 
deeply into :myſelf pwiſtom deſcended into my heartz 
the opem d the eyes of my underſtanding, and I then 

oomprekended the admirable myſtery of the conduct 
of Oromaz ed Virrhie is-often unhappys and this ſhocks 
the reaſon of ſhofe ſiglited men; but they are ignorant 
that the tranſient ſufferings of this life are deſign d by the 
Gods to expiate the ſecret faults of thoſe WhO appear 
the moſt virtubus Theſe reſlections determin d me to 
edfiſecrato the reſt of my days to the ſtudy of wiſdom. 
longer tied to any thing in nature; the whole earth 
kpp H te me widefart; could not ttign in Lycia 
aftelothe death of Selima! and I would ndti remainin 
a cditry where every thing contimuallysrenew'd the 
remembrance of my loſs. E return d to the Indies, and 
went co live among the Brackmans;;where I funmm d a 
which always accompanies grandeur, Leſtabliſhd' with- 
in myſelf lan empire over my paſſions and deſires, more 
glerious aid: ſatib factory than tir falſe luſtrę of royalty. 
But now notwithſtanding my retreat and the diſtance l. 
was latz ry brother-conceiv'd a jealouſy of meg as if K had 
been atubitious of aſcending che thtonę, and I was obliged 
once be ts lehye che Indies My chile prewd i,. 


water of haf pan ey. te me; 1 iidependsupon.dutfebves.co. | 
Tap 
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reap advantage from misfortunes. LviGted the wiſe men 
of Aſia, and convetſed with the Philoſophers of different 
countries: IL dearnd their laws and their religion, and 
was charm d to. ind, That the great men of all times, 
and of all places, had the ſame ideas of the Divinity, 
at of morality. At laſt I came hither npon the banks 
r 1 —— 
Here Toroaſter ended; us rg — 
— tad. me fack. Aſter ſome mo- 
ments of Glehce, the Philoſopher diſcours d to them of 
the happineſs which faithful lovers enjoy in the Em- 
pyreum when they meet again there; he then concluded 
with theſe wiſhes: May you long feel the happineſs of 
mutual and undivided love! May the Gods preſerve 
you from that depravity of heart which makes pleaſures 
loſe their reliſh when once they become lawful! May 
you, after the tranſports of a lively and pure paſſion 
in your younger years, cxperience-in a more advauc d 
age all the charms of that union which: diminiſhes the 
pains of life, and augments its pleaſures by {ſharing them 
diſtant poſtcrity multiplying the race of heroes upon 
carth! May at laſt one and the ſame day unite the aſhes 
of both, to excmpt you from. the | misfortune. of be- 
2 ol whas, you Jove| My only 
— 
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of fire, the pure element of love. Souls make acquaint- 
ance only, here below; it is above that their union is 


corifummated. 'O 8elima, Selima, we ſhall one day meet 


again and our flame will be eternal; 1 know, that in thoſe 
ſuperior regions your happineſs. will not be complete 
till 4 ſhall ſhare it with you; thoſe who have loy'd each 
other purely, will love ſor ever; ttue love is immortal. 

The hiſtory which Zncoaſter bad given of his on 
life made a firong impreſſion upon the Prince and 
Princeſs; it confirm'd them in their mutual tenderneſs, 
andriv/chairlave>S vatealy' they ſpent forne time with: 
the Sage in his ſolitude before they returned to the 
court of Cambyſes. It was during this retreat that 
Zoroaſter initiated Cyrus into all the myſteries of the 
the Gymnoſuphiſts had a wonderful knowledge of na- 
ture, but they wrappd it up in allegorical fables: And 
this doubtſeſi is the reaſon, that venerable antiquity has 
been reproach'd with ignorance in natura Philoſophy. 
Zorocafter laid open before Cyrus the ſecrets of nature, 
not merely to pratify his curioſity, but to make him 


obſerve che marks of an infinite wiſdom diffus d ehrough- 


our the . wad mu d e e 
auen Mormoda IT : 


—— et enade hated eee Five 
ban body, the ſprings of which it is<ompos'd, and 
1 that flow in it; nm 

by the 
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the:bafons -which are form'd by-the acre) interweaving, 
of the. fibres; in order to ſeparate purify, conduct and 
recondud the liquids into all the extremities of the body 
then the leyers and the| cords, form d by the bones and 
muſcles, in order to the various motions of the mem- 
hers: It. is thus, daid the Philoſopher; that but body is 
a ſurpriſing contextute of tubes braneh'd out into 
. dliviſionsi and .ſubdiviſions, wich have a com- 
munication! wich one anothkr, while different and ſuit- 
ehaniſm An infinity of mall imperceptible ſprings, 
the conſtruction and motions of which we are ignorant 
of} ar continually ꝓlaying in our bodies; andi it is there- 


fore evident that nothing but a ſovereign Intelligence 
could; produce, adjuſt and preſerve! ſo compounded, ſo 
delicate and fo admirable a machine. The life of this 
machine depends on the freedom and amenity with 
which the liquids flow in the various canals; all our 
diſeaſes on the other hand proceed from the thickneſs 
of the liquide, which ſtopping in thoſe imperceptible 
vaſſels choak them up, ſwell and relax them; or from 


the aerimony of che juices,/ which ꝑrick, disjoin and 
tear thoſe delicate fibres. Indolence occaſions the firſt, 


and intemperanee the ſecond ; for which reaſons the 
Perſian laws have wiſely enjoin d ſabricty and Exerciſe, 
a8 neceſſary to prevent the enſeeblingiboth; af the poli- 
va! and natural _ At 
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At another time he explain d to him the configura- 
tion of plants, and the transformation of inſets. They 
had not our optick glaſſes to magnify objects and bring 
them near; but the penetrating ſpirit of Zoroaſter ſaw 
further than the eye can reach by their help; becauſe 
he was acquainted not only with all the experiments of 
the ancients and their traditions, but alſo with the occult 
* ſciences revealed by the Genii to the firſt men. Each 
ſeed, ſaid he, contains within it a plant of its own 
ſpecies, this plant another ſeed, and this ſeed another 
little plant, and ſo on without end. Theſe organic 
molds cannot be form d by the ſimple laws of motion: 
They are the firſt production of the great Oromazes, 
who originally incloſed within each ſeed all the bodies 
to be derived from it. None but he alone could thus 
conceal innumerable wonders in a ſingle imperceptible 
atom. The growth of vegetables is but the unfolding 
of the fibres, membranes and branches by the moiſture 
af the earth, which in an admirable manner infinuates 
itſelf into them. Every plant has two ſorts of pipes; 
the one fill'd with air are like lungs to it, the other fill'd 
with {ap may be compar'd to arteries. In the day time 
the heat of the ſun rarefies, ſwells and dilates the air 
contain d in the firſt ſort, ſo that they compreſs the 
other, and thereby break the particles of the ſap, refine 
1 — it riſe, in order to che production nee 


eee Chan, une 


K flowers 


forms an infinite. number of jeu d cas: Theſe ſpouts 


our juices when they grow too thick; to pound, blunt 
and abſorb the humour when too harp; to ſortify, 
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flowers and fruits. The ſame air growing cool during 


the night, is condens'd and contracted,. and no longer 
preſſes upon the alimentary tubes; © that theſe being 
opened and dilated receive the moiſture of the earth, 
pregnant with ſalts, ſulphurs and minerals, which the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere forces in through the roots: It 
is chus chat the plants feed in the night and digeſt in 
the day; the nutritive ſap being diſtributed through 


all the branches at length perſpires, and ſpurting out 


of their ſmall delicate pipes with an incredible force, 


meet, mix, croſs one another, and perhaps ſerye for 
an entertainment to the aerial Genii, before whom the 


wonders of nature lie all unveil'd. —— 


the King of Babylon. H Poets were ——— che 
bare deſcription An ——— 
poor reſouroe of a 5 . 
fon does not lend it eyes to diſcern the beauty of the 
works pad 2 —— Thew'd-nhe-Þrinec 
maticks which »help:to diflclus, nieruterand if 


N. give a de eee 10 the fibres when 
ö A weaken d, 
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weaket''d, torn or relaxed. Heroes were in former times 
_ philoſophers, and conquerors were fond of knowing 
themſelves bow to repair in part the miſchiefs occaſion d 
10 their battels and victories. 
Aſter this the Philoſopher gave Oprus a view * the 
* diſcoverable in the formation of inſects. 
Their eggs, ſaid he, ſoatter d in the air, upon the earth, 
and in the waters, meet in ęach with proper receptacles, 
and wait only for a favourable ray of the {un to, hatch 
them. Sometimes they are worms crawling, upon the 
earth; then fiſhes ſwimming in liquors 3 and at laſt 
they get wings, and riſe into the air. Theſe almoſt in- 
viſible machines have in each of them numberleſs 
ſprings at work, which furniſh+ and prepare liquors 
ſuited to their wants. What mechaniſm, what art, 
what freſh and endleſs proofs have Vera inſi- 
nite wiſdom which produces all! {12 
At another time, the Sage carried the P'S of 
Cyrus up into the higher regions, to 2 
the various phænomena - which happen in the air. He 
explain'd to him the wonderful qualities of this ſub- 
tile and inviſible fluid which encompaſſes the earth 
in order to -compreſs all the parts of it, keep each of 
them in its proper place, and hinder them from diſu- 
niting; bow neceſſary it is do che ſife of animals, the 
_ growth of plants, the flying of birds, the forming of 
——— and | mimberleſs.: other | ultful and important 
Eo SR © effects. 


drops of dew which water the ſurface of the earth, 
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effects. This fluid, ſaid he, being agitated, heated, 
cooled again, compreſs'd,” dilated, - one while by the 
rays of the fun, or the fuhterraneous fires, ſometimes 
by the falts and ſulphurs which float in it, at other 


times by nitres which fix and congeal it, ſometimes 


by clouds which compreſs it, and often by other cauſes 
which deſtroy the equilibrium of its parts, produces 


to diſpel the noxious vapours, and the ſofter breezes 
to temper the exceſſive heats. At other times the 
rays of the ſun, inſinuating themſelves into the little 


rarefy them, and thereby make them lighter than the 
air; fo that they aſcend into it, form vapours, and float 
there at different heights, according as they are more 
or leſs heavy. The ſun having drawn up theſe vapours 
loaded with ſulphur, minerals and different kinds of 
falts, they kindle in the air, put it into a commotion, 
and cauſe thunder and lightening. Other vapours 
that are lighter gather into clouds and float in the 
air; but when they become too heavy they fall in 
dews, ſhowers of rain, inow and hail, according as the 
air is more or leſs heated. Thoſe vapours which are 
daily drawn from the ſea, and carried. in the air by 

the winds to the. tops of mountains, fall there, ſoak inta 
them, and meet in their inward cavities; where they in- 
. ſwell till ratte. or force a paſſage, 


all ſorts of winds, the moſt impetuous of which ſerre 
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and fo become plenteous ſprings of refreſhing water. By 
theſe are form'd rivulets of which the {maller rivers are 
compos'd; and theſe latter again form the great rivers 
which return into the ſea to repair the loſs it had ſuffered 
by the ardent rays of the ſun. Thus it is that all the irre- 
gularities and intemperature of the elements which ſeem 
to deſtroy nature- in one ſeaſon, ſerve to. revive it in 
another: The immoderate heats of ſummer, and 
the -exceſlive cold of winter, prepare*the beauties of 
the ſpring, and the rich fruits, of autumn. All theſe 

viciſſitudes, which ſeem to ſuperficial minds the effects 

of a fortuitous concourſe of irregular cauſes, are regu- 

lated according to weight and meaſure, by that ſove- 

reign Wiſdom who weighs the earth as a grain of nds 

and the ſea as a drop of water, cher 

Then Zoroaſter rais d his thoughts to — — ant 

explain d to Cyrus how they all float in an active, uni- 

form and infinitely ſubtile fluid, which fills and per- 

| vades all nature. This invifible matter, ſaid he, does not 
| act by the neceſſary law of a blind mechaniſm. It is, as 
it were, the body of the great Oromazes whoſe ſoul is 
n truth. 


Thoſe who are Maia with the tyle of antiquity imagine that | 
'  Zoroaſter and Pythagoras make the Deity corporeal by this expreſſion, 
And that it gave occaſion to the error of the Stoicks, who believed the 
divineEffence an ethereal matter; but the eontrary is evident by the de- 
finitions which thoſe two Philoſophers give of the Divinity. (Diſc. p. 4. 
uw 230 It ſcems to me, chat by the body of God, they mean nothing 
! more 


— 
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truth. By the one he acts upon all bodies, and by the 
other he enlightens all ſpirits His vivifying preſence 
gives activity to this pure #ther, which becomes thereby 
the primaty mechanleal ſpring of all the motions in the 
heavens and upon the earth: It cauſes the fix d ſtars 
to turn upon their axes while it makes the planets cir- 
culate round thoſe ſtars 1 it tranſmits with an incredible 
velocity the light of thoſe heavenly bodies, as the air 
does ſounds; and its vibrations as they are more or leſs 
quick produce the agreeable variety of colours, as thoſe 
of the air do the melodious notes of muſick. Laſtly, 
the fluidity of liquids, the coheſion of ſolids, the gra- 
vitation, elaſticity, attraction and fermentation of bodies, 
the ſenſation of animals, and the vegetation of plants 
come all from the action of. this exceedingly” fubtile 
*SPIRIT which diffuſes itſelf throughout all the 


more than what Sir Ia 8 expreſſes by theſe words; Deus ubique 
præſens voluntate. ſui corport omnia in infinito ſuo uniformi SENSO- 
RIO movet, ade6que cunctas mundi univerfi- partes ad arbitrium ſuum 
fingit & refingit, multo magis quam anima noſtra voluntate ſua ad cor- 
poris noſtri membra movenda yalet. Opt. p. 411. 
| © 'n* Theſe aft the very words of Sir Iſaac Newton, Adjicete jam licet 
nonnulla de SPIRIT U quodam Sus TiL1ss1Mo corpora craſſa per- 
vadente, & in ĩiſdem latente, cujus vi & actionibus particulæ corporum 
ad minimas diſtantias ſe mutuo a TTRAMH UNT, & contiguæ face o. 
HEARENT, & corpora 'ELECTRICA agunt ad diſtantias majores; & 
LUX (cmitticur, refleQirur, refringitur, inflectitur & calefacit ; & S- 


$AT10. omnis excitatur, & MEMBRA ANIMALIUM ad voluntatem 
moventur. He never denied a ſubtile matter in this ſenſe, and it is in 
chis ſenſe that I always underſtand it. See Dile. p. 30, 31. 


21 - | immenſity 


is 
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; immenſity of ſpace. The ſame ſumple cauſe produces 
numberleſs, and even contrary eſſects, yet without any 
confuſion in fo infinite a variety of motions. 
We are ſtruck with ſurprize, continued the Philoſopher, 
to ſec all the wonders of nature, which diſcover themſelves 
to our ſhort and feeble ſight; but how great would 
be our amazement, if we could tranſport ourſelyes into 
thoſe ætherial ſpaces, and paſs thro them with a rapid 
flight? Each ſtar would appear an atom in compariſon 
of the immenſity with which it is ſurrounded; What 
would our wonder be, if, deſcending. afterwards upon 
earth we could accommodate our eyes to the minute 
neſs of objects, and purſue the ſmalleſt grain of ſand 
thro its infinite diviſibility? Each atom would appear 
z world, in which we ſhould doubtleſs diſcover ne- 
beauties. There is nothing great, nothing little in 


itſelf; both the Gaz ar and the LI TIE diſappear 
by tures to preſent every where an image of inſi- 
nity through all che works of Oromazes. What a folly 
i it then to go about to explain the original of things 


ex phznamenis fine fictis hypotheſibus arguaplus, & ab effectis ratioci- 
natione progrediamur ad caufas, donec ad ipſam demum perveniamus 
quidem rite expeditis, ex phænomenis conſtabit eſſe Entem incorporeum 
viventem, intelligentem omnipræſentem gui in ſpatio infinitg ranquarh 
ſenſorio ſuo res ipſas intimè cernat; penitus perſpiciat, rotaſque intra ſe 
Peſentes omplectatur, Nemt. Opt. p. 273. Gtoe no 


by 
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by che mere law of matter and motion. The univerſe 
ig'the--work- of the great Oromazes; he preſerves and 
governs it by general laws, but theſe laws are free, ar- 
= bitrary; and even diverſify'd in the different regions of 
L | immenſity according to the effects he wou d there pro- 
| __ ducey/andvthe- various relations he would eſtabliſn be- 
thing flows; it is in him that every thing exiſts; it is 
by him that every thing lives; and to him alone ſhould 
all things be refer'd. Without him all nature is an in- 
explicable ænigma; with im the mind conceives every 
thing poſſible, even at the Wr 
of its own ignorance” and narrow limit. 
eee e en 
ſeem d to be unveil d before him; Where have“ liv'd, 
ſaid he, till now? The ſimpleſt objects contain wonders 
which eſcape my ſight: Every thing bears the mark 
of an infinite wiſdom and power. The great Oromazes, 
ever-preſent to his work, gives to all bodies their forms 
and their .motions, to all ſpirits their reaſon and their 
virtues: He beholds them all in his immenſity; he go- 
verns them, not by any neceſſary laws of mechaniſm, 
be makes and he changes the laws by which he rules 
chows..cx jr belt aim with the deligns of his juſtice and 
| * While Cyrus was thus entertain'd with the conver- 
ain of Zorolter, Callandana adlifted, with the wives 
of 


3 WW 
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of the Magi, in celebrating the feſtival of the Goddeſs 
Mythra. The ancient Perſians ador d but one ſole ſu- 
preme Deity, but they conſider d the God Mythras and 
the Goddeſs Mythra, ſometimes as two emanations 
from his ſubſtance, and at other times as the firſt pro- 
ductions of his power. Every day was ſacred to the 
great Oromazes, becauſe he was never to be forgotten: 
But the feſtival of the Goddeſs Mythra was obſerved only 
towards the end of the ſpring, and that of Mythras about 
the beginning of autumn. During the firſt, which 
laſted ten days, the women performed all the prieſtly 
functions, and the men did not aſſiſt at it; as on the 
other hand the women were not admitted to the ce- 
lebration of the laſt. This ſeparation of the two ſexes 
was thought neceſſary, in order to preſerve the ſoul 
from all imaginations which might profane its joys in 


theſe ſolemn feſtivals. 
Ihe ancient Perſians had neither temples nor altars; 
they ſacrificed upon high mountains and eminences; 
nor did they uſe libations, or muſic, or hallow'd bread. 
Zoroaſter had made no change in the old rites, except 
by the introduction of muſic into divine worſhip. At 
break. of day all the wives of the Magi being crown'd 
with myrtle and cloath'd in long white robes, walk'd 
two and two with a {low grave pace to the mount 
of Mythra; they were follow /d by their daughters clad 
ance] 2! L wreaths 


| 
| 
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wreaths of all colours. The fummit of the hill was a 
plain cover d with a ſacred wood; ſeveral viſtas were cut 


thro it, and all center'd\in a great circus, which had 


been turn'd into a delightful garden. In the middle of 
this garden there ſprang a fountain, whoſe compliant 
waters took all the forms which art was pleaſed to give 
them. After many windings and turnings theſe chryſtal 
ſtreams crept on to the declivity of the hill, and there 
falling down in a rapid torrent from rock to rock froth'd 
and foam d, and at length loſt themſelves in a deep 
river which ran at the foot of the ſacred mount. 

When the proceſſion arriv'd at the place of ſacrifice 
two {ſheep white as ſhow were led to the brink of the 
fountain; and while the prieſteſs offer d the victims 
the choir of women ſtruck their lyres, and the young 
virgins join d their voices ſinging this ſacred hymn. 
« Oromazes is the firſt of incorruptible natures, eternal, 
4 unbegotten, ſelf-ſufficient, of all that's excellent moſt 
excellent, the wiſeſt of all intelligences; he beheld 
* himſelf in the mirror of his own ſubſtance, and by 
that view produced the Goddeſs Mythra, Mythra 
the liring image of his beauty, the original mother 


and the immortal virgin; ſhe preſented him the ideas 
of all things, and he gave them to the God Mythras 


4 to ſorm a world reſembling thoſe ideas. Let us ce- 
lebrate the wiſdom of Mythra, let us do her homage 
EIGEN and our virtues, rather than by our 


* ſongs 
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« ſongs and praiſes.” During this act of adoration, 
three times the muſick paus d, to denote by a profound 
filence that the divine Nature tranſcends whatever our 
words can expreſs. The hymn being ended, the prieſteſs 
lighted by the rays of the ſun a fire of odoriferous wood, 
and while ſhe there conſum'd the hearts of the ſheep, 
fang alone with a loud voice, Mythra defires only 
« the ſoul of the victim“ Then the remainder of 
the ſacrifice was dreſt for a publick feaſt, of which 
they all ate fitting on the brink of the ſacred foun- 
tain, where they quench'd' their thirſt. During the 
repaſt twelve young virgins ſang the ſweets of friend- 
ſhip, the charms of virtue, the pence, . 
ſimplicity of a rural life. 
After this regale the mothers and daughters al al- 
ſembled upon a large green plot encompaſs d with lofty 
trees whoſe ſhady tops and leavy branches were a de- 
fence againſt the ſcorching heat of the fun and the 
blaſts of the North wind: Here they diverted them- 
ſelves with dancing, running and concerts of muſic. 
Then they repreſented the exploits of heroes, the vir- 
tues of heroines, and the pure pleaſures of the pri- 
mæval ſtate before Arimanius invaded the empire of 
Oromazes, and inſpired mortals with deceitful hopes, 
falſe joys, perfidious diſguſts, eredulous ſuſpicions, 
and the inhuman extravagancies of prophane love. 
bebe ſpors being erer, they diſperſed theniſelves 
| L 2 about 
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about the garden, and by way of refreſhment. bath'd 
themſelves in the waters. Towards ſun-ſet they de- 
ſcended the hill and join d the Magi, who led them 
to the mountain of Oromazes, there to perform the 
evening facrifice ; the victims which were offered 
ſerved every family for ſupper (for they had two repaſts 
on feſtival days) and they chearfully paſt the time till 
nenn d them to reſt. | 
It was in this manner that Caſſandana nn herſelf, 
while Zoroaſter was diſcovering to Cyrus all the beau- : 
ties of the univerſe, and thereby preparing his mind 1 
for matters of a more exalted nature, the doctrines of ] 
religion. The Philoſopher at length conducted the Prince 
with Hyſtaſpes and Araſpes into a gloomy and ſolitary 
foreſt, where -perpetual falence reigned, and where the 
attention could not be diverted by any ſenſible ob- 
je, and then ſaid: It is not to enjoy the pleaſures of 
ſolitude that we thus forſake the ſociety of men; 
to retire from the world in that view would be only 
ATE to gratify a trifling indolence, unworthy the character 
1 of wiſdom: But the aim of the Magi in this retreat 
is to diſengage themſelves from matter, riſe to the 
contemplation of celeſtial things, and commence an 
intercourſe with the pure ſpirits, who diſcover to them 
all the ſecrets of nature. When mortals have gain d 
a compleat victory over all the paſſions they are thus 
favour'd by the great Oromazes: It is however but 


a very 
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a very ſmall number of the moſt purify'd ſages who 
have enjoy'd this privilege. Impoſe filence upon your 
ſenſes, raiſe your mind above all viſible: objects, and 
liſten to what the Gymnoſophiſts have learn d by their 
commerce with the Genii. Here he was ſilent for ſome 
time, ſeem'd to collect himſelf n and then 
continu d. 
In the ſpaces of the empyreum a pure nd divine 
fire expands itſelf ; by means of which, not only bodies 
but ſpirits become viſible. * In the midſt of this im- 
menſity is the great Oromazes, firſt principle of all things. 
He diffuſes himſelf every where; but it is there that 
he is manifeſted after a more glorious manner. Near 
him is ſeated the God Mythras, or the ſecond ® Spirit, 
and under him Pſyche, or the Goddeſs Mythra: around 
their throne in the farſt rank are the Jyngas, the moſt 
ſublime intelligences; in the lower ſpheres are an end- 
leſs number of Genii of all the different orders. 
Arimanius chief of the Jyngas aſpir d to an equa- 
lity with the God Mythras, and by his eloquence per- 
ſuaded all the ſpirits of his order to diſturb the ern 


See the Diſc. p. 47, 48. 

N Jevreg©-, tis thus that Mythras is called in che oracles which paſs 
under 'Zoroaſter's name. Doubtleſs they are not genuine; but they con- 
tain the moſt ancient traditions, and the ſtyle of the Eaſtern theology, ac- 


- cording, to e Pletho, Plotinus and all the nem of the third 
centur r. 
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harmony, and the peace of the heavenly monarchy- 
How exalted ſoever-the Genii-are, they are always fi- 
nite, and conſequently. may be dazzled and deceiv'd. 
Now the love of one's on excellence is the moſt de- 
licate and moſt imperceptible kind of deluſion. To 
prevent the other Genii from falling into the like crime, 
and to puniſh thoſe audacious ſpirits, Oromazes only 
withdrew-his rays, and immediately the ſphere of Ari- 
manius became a chaos and a perpetual night, in which 
diſcord, hatred, oonfuſion, anarchy and force alone pre- 
vail, Thoſe etherial ſubſtances would have eternally 
tormented themſelves, if Oromazes had not mitigated 
their miſeries; he is never cruel in his puniſhments, 
nor acts dend motive of revenge, for it is unworthy 
of his nature; he had compaſhon on their condition, 
and lent Mythras his power to diſſipate the chaos. Im- 
mediately the mingled and jarring atoms were ſepara- 
ted, the elements diſintangled and rang d in order. In 
the midſt of the abyſs was amaſs d together an ocean 
of ſire, which we now call the ſun; its brightneſs is 
but-obſcuriry, when compar'd with that pure ether 
which illuminates the empyreum. Seven globes of an 
opaque ſubſtance roll about this flaming eentre, to bor- 
row its light. 'The ſeven Genii, who were the chief 
miniſters and companions of Arimanius, together 
with-all the inferior ſpirits of his order, became the in- 
mm of theſe new worlds, which the Greeks call 
; Saturn, 
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Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, the Moon, and 
the Earth. The ſlothful, gloomy and malicious Genii, 
who love ſolitude and darkneſs, hate ſociety, and for 
ever pine in a faſtidious diſcontent, retir'd into Saturn. 
From hence flow all black and miſchievous projects, 
perfidious treaſons, and murderous devices. In Jupiter 
dwell the impious and learned Genii, who broach mon- 
ſtrous errors, and endeayour to perſuade men that the 
univerſe is not govern d by an eternal wiſdom; that the 
great Oromazes is not a luminous principle, but a blind 
nature, which by a continual agitation within itſelf 
produces an eternal revolution of forms. In Mars are 
the Genii, who are enemies of peace, and blow up 
every where the fire of diſcord, inhuman vengeance, 
implacable anger, diſtracted ambition, falſe heroiſm, in- 
ſatiable of conquering what it cannot govern, furious 
diſpute which ſeeks dominion over the underſtand- 
ing, would oppreſs where it cannot convince, and 
is more cruel in its tranſports than all the other vices. 
Venus is inhabited by the impure Genii, whoſe affected 
graces and unbridled appetites are without taſte, friend- 
ſhip, noble or tender ſentiments, or any other view than 
the enjoyment of pleaſures which engender the moſt 
tatal calamities. In Mercury are the weak minds, ever 
in uncertainty, who believe without reaſon, and doubt 
without reaſon; the enthuſiaſts and the free-thinkers, 
wu n and edaüity proceed equally from a 
Ladab diforder'd 
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diſorder d imagination: It dazzles the ſight of ſome, 
ſo that they ſee that which is not; and it blinds others 
in ſuch a manner, that they ſee not that which is. In the 
Moon dwell the humourſome, fantaſtick and capricious 
Genii, who will and will not; who hate at one time 
what they lov'd exceſſively at another; and who by 
a falſe delicacy of ſelf· love are ever diſtruſtful a them- 
ſelves-and of their beſt friends. | 
All theſe Gemii regulate the mne of che lars 
They are ſubject to the Magi, whoſe call they obey, 
and diſcover to them all the ſecrets of nature. Theſe 
ſpirits had all been voluntary accomplices of Arimanius's 
crime. There yet remain'd a number of all the ſeveral 
kinds who had been carry'd away thro' weakneſs, in- 
advertency, levity and (if I may venture ſo to ſpeak) 
friendſhip for their companions. Of all the Genii theſe 
were of the moſt limited capacities, and conſequently 
the leaſt criminal. Oromazes had compaſſion on them, 
and made them deſcend into mortal bodies ; they re- 
tain no remembrance of their former ſtate, or of their 
ancient happineſs; it is from this number of Genii that 
the earth is peopled, and it is hence that we ſee here 
minds of all characters. The God Mythras is inceſ- 
ſantly employ d to cure, purify and exalt them, that 
they may be capable of their firſt felicity. Thoſe who 
follow virtue fly away after death into the empyreum; 
wares _ are —___ Thoſe who 
I. . debaſe 
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debaſe themſelves by vice, ſink deeper and deeper into 
matter; fall ſucceſſively into the bodies of the meaneſt 
animals, and run thro a perpetual circle of new forms, till 
they ate-putged of their crimes by the pains which they 
undergo. The evil Principle will confound every thing 
for nine thouſand years; but at length there will come 
a' time, fix d by deſtiny, when Arimanius will be to- 


tally deſtroy d and exterminated; the earth will change 


its form, univetſal harmony will be reſtor d, and men 
will live happy without any bodily want. Until that 
time Oromazes repoſes limſelf, and Mythras com- 
bats; this interval ſeems long to mortals, but, to a 
God, it is only as a moment of ſleep. _ | 


of cheſe ſublime things, and turning to Araſpes ſaid 
to hin: What we have been taught hitherto of Oro- 


mazes, Mythras and Arimanius, of the contention be- 


tween the good and the evil Principle, of the reyolu- 
tions which have happen d in the higher ſpheres, and 
of ſouls precipitated into mortal bodies, was mix'd with 
ſo many abſurd fictions, and wrapp'd up in ſuch inipe- 
netrable obſcurity, that we look'd upon thoſe doctrinet 
as vulgar and contemptible notions unworthy of the 
eternal Being. I fee now that we confounded the abuiſos 
of thoſe principles with the principles themfelwes, and 


| de __ Allows owt from the Deity and all nuſt.be 
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abſorbed in him again. I am then a ray of light 
emitted from its principle, and Jam to return to it. 
O Zoroaſter, you put within me a new and inexhauſ- 
tible ſource of pleaſures; adverſities may hereaſter di- 
ſtreſs me, but they will never overwhelm me; all the 
misfortunes of life will appear to me as tranſient dreams; 
all human grandeur vaniſhes; I ſee nothing great but 
to imitate the immortals, that I may enter again after 
death into their ſociety. O my father, tell me by what 
way it is that heroes re-aſcend to the empyreum. How 
joyful am I, reply'd Zoroaſter, to ſee you. reliſh theſe 
truths; you will one day have need of them. Princes 
are oftentimes ſurrounded by impious and profane 
men, who reje& every thing that wou d be a reſtraint 
upon their paſſions; they will endeavour to make 
you doubt of eternal Providence, from the miſeries 
and diſorders which happen here below; they know 
not that the whole earth is but a ſingle wheel of the 
great machine; their view is confin d to a ſmall circle 
of objects, and they ſee nothing beyond it, yet they 
will diſpute and pronounce upon every thing; they 
judge of nature and of its author like a man born in 
a deep cavern who has never ſeen the beauties of the 
univerſe, nor even the objects that are about him, but 
by the faint light of a dim taper. Ves, Cyrus, the har- 
mony of the univerſe will be one day reſtor d, and 
Fremen deſtin d — ſublime ſtate of immortality; 

at's * but 
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but you can riſe to it only by virtue; and the great 
virtue for a Prince is to make other men happy. 
Theſe diſcourſes of Zoroaſter made a ſtrong impreſ- 
ſion on the mind of Cyrus; he would have ſtaid much 
longer with the Magi in their ſolitude, if his duty had 
not call'd him back to his father's court. Scarce was 
he return d thither when every body perceived a won- 
derful change in his diſcourſe and behaviour. His con- 
verſation with the Archimagus had ſtifled his riſing 
prejudices againſt religion. He gradually remov'd from 
about him all the young Satrapes who were fond of the 
principles of impiety. Upon looking nearly into their 
characters he diſcover d not only that their hearts were 
corrupt, void of all noble and generous ſentiments, and 
incapable of friendſhip ; but that they were men of 
very ſuperficial underſtandings, full of levity and little 
qualify d for buſineſs. He then apply'd himſelf chiefly 
to the ſtudy of the laws and of politicks; the other 
ſciences were but little cultivated in Perſia. - A fad 
misfortune oblig d him at length to leave his country 
and travel: Caſſandana died, tho in the flower of 
her age, after ſhe had brought him two ſons and 
two daughters. 

None but thoſe who have experienc d the force of 
true love, founded upon virtue, can imagine the dif- 
conſolate condition of Cyrus. In loſing Caflandana, 
he loſt all. Taſte, reaſon, pleaſure and duty had all 


M3 united 
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wn beni are-little mov d dy an m Dehnen but what 
concern the objects. of theie ſofter paiſions.” Cyrus at firſt 
gave hinaſelf wholly up. to grief, not to be alleviated by 
Weeping ee e this Glent forrow was at length 
laccecded: by a torrent of tears. Mandana and: Araſpes, 
who, neues leſt him,  endeavonr'd- to comfort him no 
other way than by weeping: with hin. Reaſoning and 
perſuaſion furniſh, no cure for grief; nor can friendſhip 
yield relief in affliction but by ſharing it. Aſter he had 
long continu d in this dgjection, he return d to ſee 
Zoroaſter, who, had formerly: faffer'd a misfortune of 
the ſame kind; The converſation of that great man 
contributed much to, mollify che anguiſſi of his mind; 
but it was only by degrees that be recover d himſelf, 
and not till he had: tranell d for Rs. w 
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religions of other nations, he ſent for him one day, 4 
faid to him: You ate deſtin d by the great Oromazes to 
ſtreteh your conqueſts over all Aſa; you'ought to put 
| yourlelf ints a Condition to mike thoſe nations happy 
by your wiſdom, which you ſhall ſubdue by your va- 
Nur, I deſign therefore that you ſhall travel into Egypt 
which ie the mother of the ſciences, paſs thence into 
Greece where are many famous republicks, go after- 
ward into Crete to ſtudy the laws of Minos, and return 
at laſt by Babylon, that fo 5 you may bring back into 
your own country 2 r > © 
to pbliſh the minde- ef ſubj you 
capable of accompliſhing your high deſtiny. Your ſtay 
in this place ſerves only to nouriſh your grief; every 
object here quickens the melancholy remembrance of 
your loſs. Go, my ſon, go ſee and ſtudy human na- 
ture under all its different forms; this little corner of 
the earth, which we call our country, is too {mall and 
imperfect a picture to form thereby a true and ade- 
quate judgment of mankin ct. 
Cyrus obey d his father's: e very © lef 
Perſia, accompany'd by his friend Araſpes. Two faith- 
ful ſlaves were all his attendants, for he defir d to tra- 
vel. unknown.” He went down the river A 
embark d upon the Perſian: gulf, and ſoon arriv'd at 
the port of Gerra, upon the coaſt of Arabia Felix. 
en he continu d —— toward the city of 
f 8 Macoraba. 
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Macoraba. The ſerenity of the sky, the mildneſs of 
the climate, the perfumes which embalm d the air, the 
variety, fruitfulneſs and ſmiling appearance of nature 
in every part, charm d all his ſenſes. While Cyrus was 
unweariedly admiring the beauties of the country, he 
ſaw a man walking with a grave and ſlow/ pace, and 
who ſeem d bury d in ſame profound thought. He 
was already come near the Prince, without having per- 
ceiv d him. Cyrus interrupted his meditation to ask 
Ys to nn * „u to embark for 
Egypt. 

enen (or char Was e ain) aluted el tra- 
vellers with great civility, and having repreſented to 
them, that the day was too far ſpent to continue their 
journey, hoſpitably invited them to his rural habitation. 
He led them through a by-way to a little hill not far 
off, where he had form'd with his own hands ſeveral 
ruſtick grotto s. A ſpring, which roſe in the ſide of 
the hill, water d with its ſtream a little garden at ſome 
diſtance, and form'd a rivulet, whoſe ſweet murmur 
was the only noiſe that was heard in this abode 
gueſts ſome dry d fruits of all ſorts, the clear water of 
the ſpring ſerving them for drink; and he entertain d 
them with — converſation during their repaſt, 


. The pres Mecca, F Place which has + ever bern abe holy by 
the Arabians  PFEZOTEDY ©23 $07 Jf E300 ROMS 2 
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8 
An unaffected and ſerene joy dwelt upon his conn- 


7 this was curious to knom the cauſe of his retirement, and 


J ele occupations. It was the cbſtom of King Apri 
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tenance 3 his diſcourſe was full of good ſenſe, and 
of noble ſentiments; and he had all the politeneſs of a 
man edycated at the courts: of Kings. Cyrus obſerving 


in order to engage Amenophis to the greater freedom, 
he diſoover d to him Wwho be was, and tlie deſign of 
his travels ; he then intimated to him his deſire, but 
with that modeſt reſpect which one ought to have for 


the ſocret of a ſtranger. Amenophis underflanding 
chat his gueſt was the Prince of Perſia, immediately 
. 
advantage of his maſter, Apries King of Bgypt; be 
made no delay therefore to ſatisfy the Princt's curi- 
ofity, and endeavour'd to move him by the hiſtory 


ef his life and misſortunes, which — 


3 15 7 


following manner. 
Tho whe firaity dom ubsch 1 am Gdebesdel be 
one of tha ancienteſt in Egypt,” nevertheleſs by the 


A vicifſitude of human things our branch of it fell 
into great poverty. My father ir d near Diofpolis, a 


city of Upper-Bgypt; and cultivated his Hrtle paternal 
farm with his own hands; he bred me up to reliſh 
true pbeafures in the ſumpliriĩty uf a country life, to 
ä — 3 — 
agricplture, hunting and the liberal arts my 
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from time to time to make a progreſs thro' the different 
provinces of his kingdom. One day as he paſs d thro 
a foreſt! near the place where I liv'd, he perceiv'd: me 
under the ſhade of a palm- tree, where I was reading 
the ſacred books of Hermes. I was then but ſixteen 
years of age; my youth and ſomething in my air drew the 
King s attention; he came up to me, ask d me my name, 
my condition, and what I was reading; being pleaſed 
with my anſwers, and having my father's conſent he 
order d me to be conducted to his court, where he neg- 
lected nothing in my education. The liking which 
Apries had for me, changed by degrees into a confi- 
dence, which ſeemed to augment in proportion as I 
advanc'd in years; and my heart was full of affection 
and gratitude. Being young, and without experience, 
I thought that Princes were capable of friendſhip; and 
I did not know that the Gods have refus'd them that 
Gert conſolation. 

After having attended hin in [bis wars in abe 
Sidonians and Cyprians, I became his only favourite; 
he communicated to me the moſt important ſecrets of 
the ſtate, and honour'd me with the chief poſts about 
his perſon. - I never loſt the remembrance of that ob- 
ſcurity from whence the King had drawn me: I did 
not forget that I had been poor, and I was afraid of 
being rich. Thus I preſerv'd my integrity in the midſt 
of grandeur, and I went: from time to time to ſee my 
3 N father 
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father in Upper- Egypt, of which I was governor. I 
viſited with ꝓleaſure the grove Where Apries had found 
me: Bleſt ſolitude, ſald I within myſelf, where I firſt 
learn d the maxims of true wiſdom! How unhappy ſhall 
I be, if I forget the innocence and ſimplicity of my firſt 
years, When I felt no miſtaken. deſires, and was unac- 
quainted with the objects that excite them. I was often 
tempted to quit the court, and ſtay in this charming ſoli- 
tude; it was doubtleſs a pre · ſentiment of what was to hap- 
ben tom for Apries ſoon after ſuſpected my fidelity. 
»Amaſis, who , ow.d tne his fortune, endeavour'd to 
3 with this diſtruſt; he was a man of mean 
birth, but great bravery ; he had all ſorts of talents, 
both natural and acquir'd, but the hidden ſentiments 
of his heart were corrupt: When a man has wit and 
parts, and eſteems nothing {acred, it is ealy for him to 
gain the fayour of Princes, Suſpicion was far from my 
heart; I had no diſtruſt of a man whom I had loaded with 
benefits; and the more eaſily to betray me, he conceal d 
himſelf under the veil of a profound diſſunulation. Tho 
I could not reliſh groſs flattery, I was not inſenſible to 
delicate praiſe; Amaſis ſoon. perceiv'd my. weaknels, 
and artfully made his advantage of it; he affected a 
candour, a nobleneſs of foul, and a diſintereſtedneſs 
which charm'd me; in a word, he gain d my confi- 
dence to mee een to me the ſame 
| . Ib. 1. and 2. 


that 
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that I was to the King. I preſented him to Apries, as 


a man very capable of ſerving him; and it was not 


long before he was allow'd # free acceſs to the Prince. 
The King had great qualities, but he would govern 
by his arbitrary will; he had already freed himſelf 
from all ſubjection to the laws, and hearken d no longer 
to the council of the thirty judges. My love for truth 
would not always ſuffer me to follow the rules of ſtrict 
prudence, and my attachment to the King led me often 
to ſpeak to him in too ſtrong terms, and with too little 
management. I perceiv'd by degrees his coldneſs to 
me, and the confidence he was beginning to have in 
Amaſis. Far from being alarm d at it, I rejoiced at the 
riſe of a man, whom I thought not only my friend, 
but zealous for the public good. Amaſis often ſaid to 
me, with a ſeemingly ſincere concern; I can taſte no 
pleaſure in the Prince's favour, ſince you are depriv d 
of it. No matter, anſwer d I, who docs the good, _ 
vided it be done. 

About this time all the e cities of b 
Egypt addreſs d their complaints to me, upon the ex- 
traordinary ſubſidies which the King exacted; and 1 


wrote circular letters to pacify the people. Amaſis caus d 


theſe letters to be intercepted, and counterfeiting exactly 
my hand- writing, ſent others in my name to the in- 


' habitants of Dioſpolis, my native city, in which he 
wald them, . 


m 
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perſuaſion, I would put myſelf at their head, and oblige 
him to treat them with more humanity. Theſe people 
were naturally inclin'd to rebellion ; and -believing that 
I was the author of thoſe letters, imagin d they were in 
a ſecret treaty with me. Amaſis carry d on this cor- 
reſpondence in my name for ſeveral months. At length, 
thinking that he had ſufficient -prooks, he went and 
threw himſelf at the Prince's feet, laid open to him 
the py W and ſhew d him the org d 
letters. 
I was immediately arreſted, and pot into a cloſe 
priſon ; the day was fix d when I was to be executed 
in a publick manner. Amaſis came to fee me; at firſt 
he ſeem d doubtful and uncertain what he ſhould think, 
ſuſpended in his judgment by the knowledge he had 
of my virtue, yet ſhaken by the evidence of the proofs, 
and much affected with my misfortune. After having 
diſcours d with him ſome time, he ſeem'd convinc'd of 
my innocence, promis d me to ſpeak to the Prince, 
and to endeavour to diſcover the authors of the treachery. 
The more effectually to accompliſh his black deſigns, 
he went to the King, and by faintly endeavouring to 
engage him to pardon me, made him believe that he 
acted more from gratitude and compaſſion for a man 
to whom he od all, than from a conviction of my 
innocence. Thus he artfully confirm d him in the per- 
ſuaſion of my being criminal; and the King being na- 
turally ſuſpicious was Aab The 
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The report of my perfidiouſneſs being ſpread through- 
out all Egypt, the people of the different provinces 
flock d to Sais, to ſee the tragical ſpectacle which was 
preparing; but when the fatal day came, ſeveral of 
my friends appear'd at the head of a numerous crowd, 
and deliver d me by force from the death which was 
ordain'd me; the King's troops made ſome reſiſtance at 
firſt, but the multitude increas'd, and declar'd for me. 
It was then in my power to have caus d the ſame revolu- 


tion which Amaſis has done fince; nevertheleſs I made 


no other uſe of this happy conjuncture, than to juſtify 
myſelf to Apries. I ſent one of my deliyerers to aſſure 
him, that his injuſtice did not make me forget my 
duty; and that my only deſign was to convince him 
of my innocence. He order'd me to come to him at 
his palace; which I might ſafely do, the people being 
under arms, and ſurrounding it. I found Amaſis with 
him: This perfidious man, continuing his diſſimula- 
tion, ran to meet me with eagerneſs, and preſenting 
me to the King: How joyful am I, ſaid he to him, to 
ſee, that the conduct of Amenophis leaves you no room 
to doubt of his fidelity! I fee very well, anſwer'd 


Apries coldly, that he does not aſpire to the throne, 


and I forgive him his deſire of bounding my autho- 


. rity, in order to pleaſe his countrynien. I anſwer'd the 


King, that I was innocent of the crime imputed to me, 


and was ignorant of the author of it. Amaſis then 


endeavour d 
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endeavour'd to make the ſuſpicion fall upon the King's 
beſt friends, and moſt faithful ſervants. I perceiv'd that 
the Prince's mind was not cur'd-of his diſtruſt, and 
therefore to prevent any new accuſations, having firſt 
perſuaded the people to diſperſe themſelves, I retir'd 
from court, and return'd to my former ſolitude, whi- 
ther I carry'd nothing back but my innocence and po- 
verty. Apries ſent troops to Dioſpolis, to prevent an in- 
ſurrection there, and order'd that my conduct ſhould 
be obſerv'd.. Doubtleſs he imagin'd; that I ſhould ne- 
ver be able to confine myſelf to a quiet and retir d life, 
after having been in the higheſt employments. In the 
mean while Amaſis gain d an abſolute aſcendant over 
the King's mind ; this favourite made him ſuſpe& and 
baniſh his beſt friends; in order to remove from about 
the throne thoſe who might hinder the uſurpation 
which he was projecting. An occaſion very ſoon offer d 
to put his wicked deſigns in execution. 

be Cyrenians, a colony of Greeks who were ſettled 
in Africa, having taken from the Lybians a great part 
of their lands, the latter ſubmitted themſelves to Apries, 
in order to obtain his protection. The King of Egypt 
ſent a great army into Lybia, to make war againſt the 
Cyrenians. This army, in which were many of thoſe 
malecontents whom Amaſis was ſollicitous to remove 
bon ou being ut i in pieces, the Egyptians n 


« Sce Herodotus, mg I and 2, 
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that the King had ſent it thither only to be deſtroy d, 
that he might reign the more deſpotically. This thought 

provok d them, and a league was form d in Lower- 
— which roſe up in arms. The King ſent Amaſis 
to them to quiet them, and make them return to their 
duty; and then it was that the deſigns of this perfi- 
dious miniſter broke out. Inſtrad of pacifying them, 
he incenſed them more and more, put himſelf at their 
head, and was proclaim'd King. The revolt became 
univerſal ; Apries was oblig d to leave Sais, and make 
his eſcape into Upper-Egypt. He retir'd to Dioſpolis, 


where I prevail'd upon the inhabitants to forget the in- 


juſtices he had done them, and to ſuccour him in his 
misfortunes. All the time that he continued there, I 
had free acceſs to his perſon ; but I carefully avoided 
laying any thing which -might recall to his mind the 
diſgraces he had made me undergo. 

Apries ſoon fell into a deep melancholy ; that haughty 
ſpirit, which had been ſo vain as to imagine it was not 
in the power of the Gods themſelves to dethrone him, 
could not fupport adverſity ; that Prince, ſo renown'd 
for his bravery, had not true fortitude. of ſoul; he 
had a thouſand and a thouſand times deſpis'd Jeath, 
but he could not contemn fortune. I endeavour'd to 
calm and ſupport his mind, and to remove from it 
thoſe melancholy ideas which overwhelm'd him. 1 fre- 
quently read to him the books) of Hermes; he was 


5 | particulagly 
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particularly ſtruck with that famous paſſage : «When the 
& great Oſiris loves Princes, he pours into the cup of fate 
* a mixture of good and ill, that they may not forget 
« that they are men.” Theſe reflexions alleviated by de- 
grees his vexations; and I felt an unſpeakable pleaſure 
in ſeeing that he began to reliſh virtue, and that it gave 
him imvard peace in the midſt of his misfortunes. He 
then applied himſelf with vigour and courage, to get 
out of the unhappy ſituation into which he was fallen. 
He got together all his faithful ſubjects who had fol- 
low'd him in his exile ; and theſe being join d by the 
inhabitants of the country whom I engaged in his ſer- 
vice, form'd an army of fifteen thouſand men. We 
march d againſt the uſurper, and gave him battle near 
Memphis; but being overpower d by the enemies 
numbers, we were intirely defeated. Apries eſcaped to 
the mountains of Upper-Egypt, with the remains of 
his ſhatter'd troops; but as for me I was taken, with a 
crowd of other priſoners, and without being known con- 
fin d in a high tower at Memphis. When Amaſis had put 
garriſons in all the cities of Upper- Egypt, and had given 
directions to guard the paſſes into the mountains, in 
order to ſhut up Apries there, and a him by fa- 
mine, he returned in triumph to Sais. 
The uſurper, by the favour and protedion of Na a- 
buchodonoſor King of Babylon, was ſoon after ſo- 


lemnly crown d, but on condition that Egypt ſhould 
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be ibu tary to that oonqueror. Scarce, were the people 
quieted, when they gave way to that inconſtancy which 
is natural to the multitude ; they began to deſpiſe the 
new King for his mean birth, and to murmur againſt 
him: But this able politician ſucceſsfully made uſe of 
his addreſs to pacify them and prevent a revolt. The 
Kings of Egypt were wont to invite their courtiers to 
ſolemn feaſts, and on theſe occaſions the gueſts waſhed 
their hands with the King in a golden ciſtern, kept al- 
ways for that uſe; Amaſis caus d this ciſtern to be made 
into a ſtatue of Scrapis, and expos d it to be worſhipp d; 
he was overjoy d to ſee with what eagerneſs the — 
ran from all parts to pay their homage to it, and having 
aſſembled the Egyptians, barangued them in the follow- 
ing manner: Hearken to me country men; this ſtatue 
which you now worſhip. ſery'd you heretofore: for the 
meaneſt uſes; thus it is that all depends upon your 
choice and opinion; all authority reſides originally in 
the people; you are the abſolute arbiters of religion 
and of royalty, and create both your Gods and your 
Kings: I ſet you free from the idle fears both of the one 
and of the other, by letting you know your juſt rights; 
all men are born equal, it is your. will alone which 
makes 2 diſtinction; when you are. pleaſed to raiſe. any 
one to the higheſt rank, he ought not to continue in 


it but becauſe it is your pleaſure, and ſo long only as 


pou chink fit: 1 ** n you alone; 
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you may take it back and give it to another who! will 
take” you-more happy than I; (hew-me that man, and 
1 all irimediately deſcend from the _— A 
lite —— multitude. il. ent 
Amafis, by . 
people, ſohicty eſtabliſt d bis own authority ; they vonjur'd 
him to remain upon the throne, and he ſcem d to con- 
ſetit to it as doing ther x favour © He is ader d by the 
Egyptians, whom de governs with mildneſs and mo- 
deration; good policy requires it, and his ambition is 
gatisfyd. He lives at Sais in à ſplendor which dazrles 
thoſe who approach fim; nothing ſeems wanting to 
his happineſs : But Tam afp d, that inwardly he is 
far different from what he appears outwardly; he'thinks 
that every mar about him is Hke himſelf, and would 
betray Hirn as he betray d fis raſter; theſe continual 
diſtruſts hinder him from enjoying the fruit of his 
erime, and it is thus that the Gods puniſh him for 
his uſurpation : Cruel remorſes rend his hetirt, and 
dark gloomy cares hang upon his brow; the anger of 
the great Oſiris purſues him every where; the ſplen- 
dor of royalty cannot male him (happy; becauſe” he 
never taſtes either peace of mind, er chat genereus co 
ſidenoe — ie ett the ſeyecteſt 
charm of life. 20 Of Aar 90153 OF B81 
Amenophis eng en wit. 0. en w rut 
neee it, to 9 Amuſis — ſuck 
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an aſcendant over the mind of Apries? The King, 
reply'd Amenophis, wanted neither talents nor virtues, 
but he did not love to be contradicted 3 even when he 
order d his miniſters: to tell him the truth, he never 
forgave thoſe: cho obey d him; he lov'd flattery while 
he affected to hate it: Amaſis perceiv'd: this weakneſs, 
and manag d it with art. When Apries made any dif- 
ficulty of giving in to the deſpotic maxims which that 
perfidious miniſter would have inſpired him with, he 
infinuate@ to the King, that the multitude being inca- 
pable of reaſoning, ought to be govern d by abſolute 
authority; and that Princes being the vice-gerents of 
the Gods, may act like them, without giving a reaſon 
of their conduct: He ſeaſon d his counſels with ſo many 
ſeeming principles of virtue, and ſuch delicate praiſe, 
that the Prince being ſeduc d made himſelf hated by 
his ſubjects without perceiving it. 

Here Cyrus, touch d with this melancholy account 
of an unfortunate King, could not forbear ſaying to 
Amenophis: Methinks Apries is more to be pitied | 
than blam d; how ſhould Princes be: able to diſcover 
treachery, when it is conceal d with ſo much art? The 
happineſs of the people, anſwer d Amenophis, makes 
the happineſs of the Prince; their true intereſts are ne- 
ceſſarily united, whatever pains are taken to ſeparate 
them. Whoſocver attempts to inſpire Princes with con- 
trary maxima, ought. to be look d upon as an enemy of 
O 2 the. 
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the ſtate. Moreover, Kings ought abvays to be appre- 
henſive of a man ho never contradicts them, and who 
tells them only ſuch truths as ate agreeable: There 
needs no further proof of the corruption of a miniſter, 
than to ſee him prefer his maſter's favour to his glory. 
In ſhort, a Prince ſhould know how to make advan- 
tage ofs his miniſters talents, but he ought never to 
follow their counſels blindly ; he may lend himſelf to 
men, but not yield himſelf up abſolutely. to them. 
Ahl how unhappy,” cry'd out Cyrus, is the condi- 
tion of Kings! you ſay they muſt only lend themſelves 
to men, they muſt not'give themſelves up without re- 
ſerve to them; they will never then be acquainted with 
the charms of friendſhip: How: much is my ſituation 
to be lamented, if the ſplendor of royalty be incom- 
patible with the greateſt of all felicities. When a Prince, 
reply'd Amenophis, whom nature has .endow'd with 
amiable qualities, does not forget that he is a man, he 
may find friends who will not forget that he is a King: 
But even then, he ought never to be influenc d by per- 
ſonal inclination in affairs of ſtate. As a private man, he 
may enjoy the pleaſures of a tender friendſhip, but as 
a Prince, he muſt nn a Wann . 1950 
e t tl 1424419 46 
Aſter theſe reflections, vera at its el 
ef Oy continu'd his ſtory in the following manner. 
I was forgotten for ſome years in my pxiſon at Memphis. 
$113 4 4 0 My 
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My confinement was ſo eloſe, that I had neither the con- 
verſation nor the fight of any perſon ; being thus leſt in ſo- 
litude; and without the leaſt comfort, I ſuffer'd the cruel 
torments of tireſome lonelineſs. Man finds nothing 
within himſelf but a frightful void, which renders 


him- utterly; diſconſolate; his happineſs proceeds only 
from thoſe: amuſements which hinder him from feel- 


ing his natural inſufficiency. I ardently defir'd death, 
but I-reſpe&ed the Gods, and durſt not procure it my- 
ſelf; becauſe'I was perſuaded, that thoſe who N me 
life had the ſole right to take it away. 

One day, when I was overwhelm'd with the a 
melancholy reflections, I heard of a ſudden a noiſe, 
as if ſomebody was breaking a way thro the wall of 
my priſon. It was a man who endeavour d to make 
his eſcape; and in a few days he had made the hole 
wide enough to get into my chamber. This pri- 
ſoner, though a ſtranger, ſpoke the Egyptian tongue 
perfectly well; he inform d me, that he was of Tyre, 
his name Arobal, that he had ſerv'd in Apries's army, 
and had been taken priſoner at the ſame time with me. I 
never ſaw a man of a more caſy, witty, and agreeable 
converſation 3 he deliver d himſelf with ſpirit, delicacy, 
and bins When he repeated the ſame things, 
there was always ſomething new and charming in the 
manner. We related to each other our adventures 
and misfortunes. | The pleaſure which T found in the 


converſation 
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converſation of this ſtranger, made me forget the lok 
of my liberty, and 1 ſoon contracted an intimate frien d- 
ſtip with him. At length we were both brought out 
of ptiſon, but it was only to undergo new ſuffermgs; 
for\we' were 6ondemin'd to the mines: And now: we 
bad no longer any hopes of freedom but in death. 
Friendſhip however ſoſten d our miſeries, and we pre- 
ſerv'd courage enough to create ourſelves amuſements, 
even in the” midſt of misfortunes, - by Oey = 
wonders hidden in the bowels of the earth. 
The mines are of à prodigious' depth wy extent, 
and are inhabited by a kind of ſubterraneous republick, 
= - whoſe members never ſee the day. They have never- 
= theleſs their polity, laws, government, families, houſes 
and high ways, *hofſes to aſſiſt them in their labours, 
and cattle to feed them. There one may behold im- 
menſe arches, ſupported by rocks of ſalt hewn into 
the ſhape of pillars. The ſalts are white, blue, green, 
red, and of all colours, ſo that an infinite number of 
lamps hanging againſt theſe huge pillars, form a 
luſtre which dazzles the eyes, like that of diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, ſaphirs, and all precious ſtones. What 
ſeetns incredible, a rivulet of "freſh water flows thro 
theſe falt mines, and furniſhes drink to the inhabitants. 
Ta ker is Uiſtributed into W bn. 


3 © . 


1 The mk mines * Vg, tre mikey hon. Cracow, dend 
thoſe which are here deſcrib'd. 
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and reſervatories to adorn theſe places where the ſun 
nevet-ſhines, and to be made uſe of in the works which 

are here carried: on. 
Aſter ſome years Ad painful A we were 
appeinted maſters of the ſlaves. I had read the books 
of Hermes, knew his whole doctrine about the myſte - 
ried of nature, and had been inſtructed in the occult 
ſciences. We apply d ourſelves to ſtudy thoſe wonders 
by experiments; to deſcend from known effects to thoſe 
which are more hid, and to re- aſcend from thence to 
firſt cauſes. When we had examin d, compounded and 
diſſolved bodies of all kinds that are found in thoſe 
ſubterraneous regions, we at laſt diſcover d that in the 
viſible univerſe there were but two principles, the one 
active, the other paſſive 3 an elementary fire, uniform, 
univerſal,” and infinitely ſubtile, and an original virgin 
earth Ka nn, 3 en 
bodies. 
Before Typhon he che egg Ky as wack, and. 
introduc'd the evil principle there, the ethereal matter 
penetrated” all the parts of the virgin earth; by com- 
prefling forme of them it gave compactneſs to ſolids, 
and by making others af them float produced liquids; 
the former were the canals through which the latter 
flow d, in order to x univenſal and regular circulation 
in all the parts of the univerſe; the waters inclos d in 
on vemtre of the car ant ody perſpir d through its 
. pores, 


.- 
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Pores, and ſupplyd that moiſture which is neceſſury 
to vegetation, but ſprang out in fountains, whoſe united 
ſtreams flow / d in rivers great and ſmall to beautify the 
_ face of nature. The inward conſtitution of bodies was 
Il then viſible, becauſe every thing was luminous or tran- 
| ſparent; the earth receiving or reflecting the rays of 
light, produced the / agreeable. variety 2 
| ttßere was nothing dark or dazzling. | 
T After the fall of ſpirits. and the nad of Typhon, 
this beautiful order was deſtroy d. The active principle 
which bound together all the parts of our globe, with- 
drawing itſelf, the waters burſt forth from their abyſs 
and. overflow'd the face of the earth; the common 
1 mmaſs was totally diſſolved, twas all a dark chaos and 
| | an univerſal confuſion. The Goddeſs Iſis beholding the 
reſtoring it to its firſt perfection. She laid the plan of 
a new world, very different indeed from the former, but 
ſuch a one as was proper to be the habitation of de- 
graded ſpirits. She ſpake, nature obey d her voice, and 
the ſhapeleſs chaos took a form, yet ſo, as that art 
and ſeeming chance, light and darkneſs, order and 
confuſion were mingled throughout. The earth was now 
_ opaque, ugly and irregular, like the. intelligences that 
inhabit it. Diamonds, rubies, emeralds and the other 
precious ſtones, are but the ruins of the primitive earth 
hs was all-:compoyd-:of ſuch material, Some fay 


that 


* 
* | 


/ 
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that the ROY happen'd a long time before the deluge, 
that the firſt enſued-uponi the fall of the Genii, and 
that the other wan a-jniniſhment of the crimes of men : 
Be that as it will, we have every where convincing 
proofs of the univerſal diſſolving of the common maſs, 
We find in the inmoſt bowels. of the earth, in mines 
and upon the higheſt mountains, fiſhes, birds, and all 
ſorts of animals which floated in the. Net, and are 
n ſince that inundation. 

b At pteſent all the fluids and Glids: rofult, bn the 
. combination of the active and paſſiye princi- 
ciple, and it is the Philoſopher s province to diſcover 
the general laws of this combination. One may con- 
ſider the particles of the pure elementary fire as indi; | 
viſible points, and thoſe. of the carth as lincs, as ſur- 
faces, or as groſſer corpuſcles; When the etherial mat- 
ter ſticks to thoſt terreſtrial particles that are long and 
pointed, it produces ſpears, darts, and winged, arrows, 
which ate the principles of ſalts; when it brings toge- 
cher, unites and compreſſes ſeyeral ſurfaces, and pene- 
crates them without being abſorbed in them, it cagen- 
ders the principles of ctyſtals; when. it is impriſon d 
in the cavities. of opaque corpuſcles, it forms ſpunges 
of fire, or the principles of ſulphurs;. and hence reſult 
che firſt elements of. elf d- When the terreſtrial 


1 De. Woodward's fyftem W e Aud is . W 0. among, 
the Hera See'Patritis della Nhetorica,; P. 0% vgee Boerhave. 
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particles float in the etherial matter, and wear them- 


ſelves round by rabbing againſt one another, theſe in- 


viſible ſpheres become the principles of all fluids; little 
balls of mercury when they are opaque and heavy, 
drops of water when they are tranſparent and light, 
bubbles of air when they are endued with elaſticity by 
the . : of the cchixial mater 
through their pores 297800 tLidw alem 3: 
From the e 6 theſe chree wude 
three fluids, which are not themſelves fimple but com- 
pounded; all Other bodies are engendred. The mixture 
of ſulphur with mercury makes the baſis of metals, 
which are more or leſs pure, as there ate more or leſs 
Particles in- their compoſition. Pre- 
cious ſtones are formed by che incorporating of metals 


* öpaque and bemmon ſtahen Laſtiy] ſul- 
phiire, ſalts, mercury and earch blended together in one 
common maſo, without rule or proportion, produce mi- 
nerals, half metals, and all kinds of ſaſſils; vchile the 
more ſubtile untl volatile parts being diluted wirh water 
and air; turm into liquots and vapburs of all ſorts. 
We frequently anus d ourſelves with irnitating theſe 
operations of nature, diſſolving ſolids, fixing liquids, 
aul über .xrducing. ben e their fut forms; with 


415 3 mixing 


= 
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mixing ſulphure, ſalts and a in order 
to make them ferment and thereby engender: exhala- 


tions, clouds winds, thunder, ant all ſorta of meteors ; 
wich making trinſparent bodies opaque, and opaque | 
bodies tranſparent; with ſuddenly changing colours in- 
to their oppoſites by barely mixing with them certain 
fluids that have no chlour. Being thut entertain 'd with 
the ſports of nature and art, we were beginning to 
make our ſelves tolerably eaſy under our misfortunes, 
when heaven reſtor d us to liberty, by a ſtroke _—_ 
terrible and unexpected 

The ſubterraneous fires ſometimes break e * 
fend with a violence that ſeems to ſſake nature even 
to its foundations; like the thunder which burſts the 
clouds, vomiting but flames and filling the air with its 
roarings. We frequently felt thoſe terrible. comtulfions. 
One wp the ſhocks: W 9 
—— — —— Gans | any 
and that which ſeem d to threaten us with loſs of life 
procur d us liberty. We walled a long time by the 
light of our lamps before we aw the day; but at 
length che ſubterraneous: paſſage ended at an old tem- 
ple, which we-knew! by the bas rel u 
to have been conſeerated to Oſiris —— our- 
ſelves and ados d the Divinity of the place ; we had 
0 offer, mor anꝶ tfüng wherewith to:make 
Biller | „ libations, 


een N ſeem to 


of mankind; and that by uniting a multitude: of men 
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_ libations, be 10600 AR IRE AER 
vow, For ever to love virtue: inter 

This temple was ſituated near the Arabian _ 
We embark'd/in a veſſel which was bound for Muza, 
landed there, croſs'd a great part of Arabia Felix, and 


— ge: bow ene life of peace 
and juſtice. We ſoon made .outſelves: famous among 


them; Arobal tauglit them how to draw the bow, 


ravag d their flocks y inſtructed them in the laws of 
Hermes, and tur d their diſeaſes by the help of ſimples 
They lookd-uponius as divine” men; and we every 
day admir d the motions of beautiful nature, which we 
obſerv'd in them; their unaffected joy, their ingenuous 
e * bee eee manners ——— 


in the fame plate, they oſten do but unite and mul- 
tiply their-paſſions. We thank d the Gods for our be- 
—— — — and 
— has introduce — — 
htl 2 4 | which 
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. to delude men, and to ihe them 
flaves to their ambition. But, alas! how inconſtant are 
human things! how weak is the mind of man] Arobal, 

that | virtuous, aſſectionate, and generous friend, who 
had ſupported impriſonment with ſo much courage, 
and ſlavery with fo much reſolution, could not con- 
tent himſelf with a fimple and uniform life. Having 
a genius for war, he ſigh'd after great exploits, and 
being more-a Philoſopher in ſpeculation than in reality, 
confeſs d to me, that he could no longer bear the calm 
of een; ma left me, and I have never n _ 
ſince. — 

1 em to le being lest i upon eget 

Apries perſecuted me, Amaſis betray'd me, Arobal for- 
ſakes me; I fand every where a frightful void. I ex- 
perience that friendſhip, the | greateſt of all felicities, 
is hard to be met with; paſſions, frailties, 'a thouſand 
_ contrarieties either cool it or diſturb its harmony. Men 
love themſelves too much to love: a friend well; I know 
them now; and I cannot eſteem them; however I do 
not hate men; I have a ſincere benevolence for them, 
and would do them good without hope of recompence. 
. Whilſt Amenophis was ſpeaking, one might ſee upon | 
the Prince's countenance the different ſentiments and 
paſſions, which theſe various events would naturally 


raiſe in a generous mind. The Egyptian having finiſh'd 
r Cyrus asked him, whether 


1001 — he 
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he knew what was become of Apries. Amenophis an- 
ſwer dʒ I am inform d that the King is yet alive, and 
that aſter having wander d a long time in the moun- 
and Ionians, who during his reign and by his permiſſion, 
ſettled in Upper · Egypt, and has made Hantel waiter 
* che city of Dioſpolis . 
Cyrus then ſaid to the Egyptian, I adrnire Gig 
ſtancy and courage with which you have fuſtain'd the 
ſhocks of fortune, but I cannot approve of your re- 
maining in this inastion: It is not lawful to enjoy re- 
poſe ſo long as we are in a condition to labour for the 
good of our oountry; man is not born for himſelf alone, 
but for ſociety; Egypt has ſtill need of your aſſiſtance, 
and the Gods preſent you a new opportunity of being 
uſeful to her; why do you continue a moment 
in this ſolitude? An ordinary virtue is diſheartned 
by ill ſucceſs and adverſe fortune, but heroic virtue 
is never diſcouraged: Let us fly to the' afliftance 
of Apries, and deliver him from the oppreſſion of an 
uſurper. Amenophis to increaſe che ardor of Cyrus 
ſeem d very unwilling at firſt to return into Egypt; 
and ſuſſer d himſelf to be long introuted- before” he 
Vianden es de Prince's ſolicitations: e e . 
Cyrus, before he leſt Arabia, Aiſarched couriers to 
Nabuchodonoſor King of Babylon; who- had married 
Amytis the fiftez of Mandana, to-follicit his wnele in 


*.t_ 3 favour 
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favour of Apries; then having concerted with Ame- 
nophis all the neceſſary meaſures to make their deſigns 
ſucceed, they ſet out together, croſi d the country of 
the Sabeans with great expedition, ſoon arrivd upon 
the ſhore of the Arabian gulf and embark'd for Egypt. 
Cyrus,was ſurpriſed to find here a new kind of beauty 
which he had not ſeen in Arabia; there, all was the 
effect of 5 nature, but here, every ching was im- 
provid by art. 
It ſeldom rains in Egypt, but the Nile by its regu- 
let overflowings ſupplies it with the rains and melted 
ſnows of other countries. This river, by the means 
of an infinite number of canals, made a commu- 
nication between the cities, join d the great ſea with 
6 and thus promoted both foreign and do: 
meſtic commerce. The eities of Egypt were nume- 
rous, large, well peopled, full of magnificent temples 
and ſtately palaces : They roſe like iſlands in the midſt 
of the waters and oyerlook'd the plains, which appear d 
all fruitful, gay and ſmiling; there one might ſee ham- 
lets neat and commodious, villages ſweetly fituated, 
pyramids that ſerved. for the ſepulchers of great men; 
and: obclizks: which contain d che hiſtory of their ex- 
ploits. Agriculture, the mechanic arts and commerce, 
which are the three ſupports of a ſtate, flouriſſĩ d every 
where, and prociaim d a labotiout and rich people, 
* as a prudent, ſteady, and mild gorernment. 
0 The 
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The Prince of Perſia could take but a curſory view 
Aide lde eweis Wes Dieliglls 
. where he joined the army of Apries. The King touched 
with the generoſity of Cyrus embraced him affectionately, 
and then ſaid to him, looking at the ſame time upon 
Amenophis; Prince, let my example teach you to 
know men, and to love thoſe who have the honeſty 
and courage to tell you truth when it is diſagree- 
able. The preſence of the young hero revived the 
hopes of Apries, and that of Amenophis contributed 
much to augment his army; it ſoon increas d to the 
number of thirty thouſand men. The two Princes ac- 
companied by Amenophis and Araſpes left Dioſpolis, 
march d againſt the uſurper, and came in fight of his 
ara, which was ſtrongly encamp'd near Memphis. 
Apries was a Prince of great experience in the art of 


war, and was thoroughly acquainted with the country; 
he ſrized all the advantageous poſts, and pitched his 


camp over againſt that of Amaſis. The uſurper not 
imagining that the King of Egypt could have got to- 
gether ſuch a numerous body of troops in ſo ſhort a 
time, had march d from Sais with only twenty thou- 
ſand men. When Apries had in perſon taken a view 
of che enemy, and had diſcover d that they were much 
inferior in number, he reſolv d to attack them in their 
camp. The next day Cyrus and Araſpes, at the head 
of ten thoufamd Carians, forced the advanced guards 


od of 


JT HP ee EHT wy 
je ar — denkibickworgl 
the intrenchinems, and vigorouſly attacked the Egyp- 
tians ; the engagement was bloody, and the victory 
for a long time doubtful. Cyrus impatient to "finiſh 
the battle by ſorne remarkable exploit; put bimſelf at 
the head of a choice body of cavalry; ſought” every 
where for Amaſie and found him. The ufurper being 
2 brave general, = well as able politiciaty was fly- 
ing from rank to rank, enevuteging ſome, and hinder- 
ing ochers from ranting a Oyrus lameed his 
javelin- at him, cryitlg our, Tyrast, it is time te put an 
end to thy crimes and thy vſurpation. The javelin 
pierced the cuiraſs of Arnatis, and enter d bis body; a 
ſtream of blood flow 'd from his wound; furious as 2 
wild boar piereed by che humer's ſpear, he came 'up = 
to Cyrus with his drawn fabre, and raiſing Kis arůqm, 
rh youth, he cried; receive the reward of thy audi. 
cioulnels; the Prince of Perſia avoided-the Blows but 
when he would have taken his-reverige he/forrnd m- 
ſelf furrounded by a troop of 'young Egyptians, who 
came to the reticf of "Amafis. Them Cyrus; like 4 
young lyon juſt robb'd of his prey, made hirmſeif 4 
paffrge through the. enemy; every blow he give was 
mortal, he defended” Himſelf" & Tong tire; "birt was 
at laff ready to be —overpower'd wen 
W and tlrem che batte was fene wd 
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but rais d the drooping courage of his men, and made 
Cyrus admire both his bravery and conduct. Night 
at length put an end to the action; Apries temained 
maſter of che field, yet Amaſis retired in good order 
with his ttoops, repaſſed the Nile, and gain d the neigh- 
bouring mountains ; the paſſes into theſe mountains 
were narrow and difficult, and he reſolved therefore to 
continue * 
wounds, and had reinforced his army. urs ment 2. 

Apries took. advantage of the enemy's. inaction to 
make himſelf maſter of Memphis, which he carried by 
aſſault in a few · days. Upon this Amaſis without wait- 
ing till he was perfectly cured, got together with in- 
credible expedition an army of fifty thouſand men, and 
gave a ſecond battle. A Apries s troops were already 
much weaken d, the uſurper overpower d them by 
numbers; and took the hy rf priſoner. Cyrus, 
Araſpes, and Amenophis fearing to.be-furrounded, re- 
to the city of Memphis; thoſe who; did not follow 
hem res "m=_ put to-the frog, mag priſoners 


of war. 1 1 40 a nn win * 
Amate y who the young, hero was that 
hed momeled in, way e eee ee f 


court of Babylon, and diſpatched couriers thither; till 
Wei tum be contented himſelf with: 8 
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the city; — Bq—pr hice 
my to dais, whither he likewiſe conducted the captive 
King. Amaſis paid him great honours for ſome days, 
and in order to ſound the inclinations of the people 
propoſed to them the replacing him on the throne; 
but at the ſame time ſecretly formed a deſign of tak- 
ing away his life. The Egyptians were all earneſt to 
have the Prince put to death, Amaſis yielded him to 
their pleaſure, he was ſtrangled in his on palace, and 
the unfortunate remains of the royal family were maſ- 
ſacred the ſame-day; Cyrus heard with grief the me- 
lancholy news of the fate of Apries, and underſtood 
at the ſame time by the return of his couriers the dif 
poſitions of Nabuchodonoſor. This . conqueror ſent 
Cyrus word to abandon Apries to his fate, but com- 
manded Amaſis to obey the orders of the Prince of 
Perſia. Cyrus ſighed within himſelf, and could not 
forbear ſaying, I fear that the Gods will one day ſe- 
verely-puniſh Nabuchodonoſor for his inſatiable thirſt 
of dominion, and, nene —_ en him his 
protection of Amaſis. 
As ſoon as the uſurper underſtood the King of Ba- 
bylon's pleaſure, he ordered his troops to retire from 
before! Mem Memphis, and ſet out in perſon from Sais to 
wait upon the Prince of Perſia. He advanced towürda 
Memphis with all his court, but Cyrus refuſed to ſee 
bim, and only wrote him this letter: The: faults of 
d W. | Q 2 a Apries 
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Apries are puniſhed by the crimes of Amaſis; it is thus 
chat the juſt Gods ſport with mortals, and ſrem to 
leave cron. to the diſpoſal of chance: Thy day will 
come; in the mean time I ſend: Amenophis to declare 
to thee my will and pleaſure. Hadſt thou any feeling 
al virtue the ſight of him alone would — 
9 —— diſdain to make ther. 
Amenophis follow d by ſome Carians, haſteved. ts 
mart Aniabe; and found-him: nat many furlongs from 
Memphis, He was ſurrounded by all the chief men of 
Egyps:3: dus an aſſembly of old cauxtiem, who had 
betrayed Apries through ambition, and of young men 
hu 095 Yr Amenophis approached Amafis 
with a reſolute, noble and modeſt air, and deliver d 
him Cyruss deter ; the uſurper read it, and imme 
diately a dark cloud overſpread his face ; the remem- 
brance of his crimes-confounded: him, and ſtruck him 
dumb; be endeavour d to ſummon up all his confi- 
dence but in vain; he caſt a look upon Amenophis, 
yet without daring to fix his eyes upon him; ſhame. 
and remorſe were ſucceeded by rage and indignation, 
but the dread of Cyrus forced him to diſſemble; la- 
bouring under the conflict of ſo many different paſ- 
ſions, be turned pale and trembled; he would have 
eren when triumphant, cannot ſupport the preſence. 
1 nr, 11 in res and diſgrace... Amenophis 
perceived: 


— 
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war be ſet at liberty, and be ſuffer d, together wich 
the troops that: are in Memplis, to return to their for- 
mer habitations in Upper- Egypt, and to lire chere 
without moleſtation- O Amaſis I have nothing to de- 
mand of thee for myſelf, the preſent diſpoſitions” of 
thy foul will not ſuffer me to- put thee" in mind of 
my formen affection, and thy-ingratitude | Mayft hon 
2 —— pie of having for- 
threatens thee. The d, — endif nad 
cover d with ſhame and confaſion; ho haſten'd back 
to Memphis, and the ufurper returned to Gais, after 
he bad given. orders te put Cyruse commuids in ex- | 
ecution. From this time to his death, Amaſs wk. 
ways plunged in a gloomy ſadneſs. | 1 
Dyrus ſeeing the war at an end, e — 
learn the -hiftory, policy and laws of ancient Egypt: 
He an — time 2 and Ry 
nophis and — He found — thub-Eheypikari 1 
aompos d their / hiftory of an almoſt unbounded ſuc- 
 cellion af ages; but that the fitions wich which they 
had - ale: their annals about che reign of Annen; 
Oſiris, Iſis and Orus, were only allegories to expreſs 

. * fouls n dhe great. change Which. 


happen d 
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happen d upon the revolt of Typhon: They [believ'd; 
that aſter the origin of evil, their country was the leaſt 
diaſigur d. and the ſuaneſt inhabited of any Their 
firſt King was nam di Menes; and their hiſtory from 
his reign is reduce d to three ages; the firſt, which 
eight hundred yeam ; the ſeond, from the Shepherd- 
Kings ta Scſoſtris fave hundred; the third, from Se- 
ſoſtris /te-Amaſis, contains more than ſeven centuries. 
. During the-fieſt age, Egypt was divided into ſeveral 
dynaſties or governments, Which had each its King. 
dhe had then no foreign commerce, but confin d her- 
fel6 eo agritulture, and a paſtoral life ; ſhepherds were 
hefocs,. and Kings philoſophers. In thoſe days yd 
the firſt Hermes, Who penetrated into all the ſeorets 
of nature anc of divinity ; it was the age of occult 
ſciences. The Greeks, {ay the Egyptians, imagine that 
the world in its infancy was ignorant, but they think 
ſo, only becauſe they themſelves are always children*; 
they know nothing of the origin of the world; its an- 
tiquity, and the revolutions which have happen d in it. 
The men of Mercurys time had yet a remembrance 
of the reign of Ofiris;-and-had divers traditional lights 
which we have loſt. The Arts of | imitation, poeſy, 


muſic, painting, every thing within the province of the 
e eee are hut ſports of the mind, in mn 
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of the ä by the firſt men. Nature 
was then obedient to the voice of the ſages; they could 
put all its hidden ſprings in motion; they produc d the 
moſt - amazing prodigies whenever they pleas d; the 
aetial Genii were ſubject to them!; they had frequent 
intercourſe with the ætherial ſpirits, and ſometimes 
with the pure intelligences that inhabit the empy- 
reum.: We have loſt, ſaid the prieſts to Cyrus, this 
exalted kind of knowledge. We have only remaining 
ſome traces of it upon our ancient obelisks, which 
may be calld, the regiſters of our divinity, myſteries, 
and traditions relating to the / deity. and to nature, 
ieee eee ofa Ae 
ignorant imagime. %o 1 len At er il 12 v tar; 

The ſecond age was. that of da Shepherd Kings hs 
dune fen Arabia; they over ran Egypt with an army 
of two hundred thouſand men. The ignorance and 
ſtupidity, of theſe unciviliz d Arabians, oecaſion d. the 
ſublime and occult ſciences to be deſpis d and. ſorgatten; 
their imagination could receive nothing but what was. 
material and ſenſible. From their time the genius of 
the Egyptians was intirely chang d, and turn d to the 
ſtudy. of architecture, war, and all thoſe: vain arts and 
ſciences; which, are uſeleſs and hurtful to thoſe who can 
content themſelves with fimple nature. It was then that 
n came jute Eyes: alba rama and 


S dende til pau ie al} 20 
poely 


reigur leſt their country; and ſetiled themſelves in 


| Ac ere perl wore and more; cities, edifices, 
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poefyobfcur'd all pure ideas, and tramform'd them 
little er — of the: n ſeveral 
Egyptians, who could not ſupport the yoke of ſo- 


.eutomies in all parts of the world. Hence thoſe 


_gutat m famous in other nations; the | Behis of the 


Babylomans,/ the Cecrops of; the Atheniam, and the 
Camus G, the: Botians; and thence it is, that all the 


Dios ef the univerſe owe their laws, ſciences, and 


religion to Bgypt In this manner ſpoke the prieſta 
to Cyrus In this age liv'd the fecond Hermes, calł d 
Triſmegiſtus; he was the reſtorer of the ancient reli- 
gion 3 he -coliedicd the laws: and ſcienoes of the firſt 


Mercury in ſorty two volumes, which were call d, 


Tus AUR O REMEDIES: FOR THE SOUL, becauſe they 
cure che mind of its Ignorance, the ſource of all evils. 
The third age was that of conqueſts and luxury. 


and pyramids multiplied: Fhe father of Seſoſtris caus d 


All the children, who were born the ſame day with his 


fon; to be brought to- court, and, educated: with: the 


ameceare as the young Prince. Upor the death of the 


King; Seſoſtris levy'd-a formidable Army, and appointed 
che young men who had been edueated with him, to 
be the officers to command, it; there were near two 
2 


* 
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thouſand of them, who were able to inſpire all the 
troops with courage, military virtues, and attachment to 
the Prince, whom they conſider d both as their maſter 
and their brother. He form d a deſign of conquering 
the whole world, and penetrated into the Indies far- 
ther than either Bacchus or Hercules; the Scythians 
ſubmitted to his empire; Thrace and Aſia Minor are 
full of the monuments of his victories; upon thoſe mo- 
numents are to be ſeen the proud inſcriptions of Se- 
ſoſtris King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. Having ex- 
tended his conqueſts from the Ganges to the Danube, 
and from the river Tanais to the extremities of Africa, 
he return d after nine years abſence, loaded with the 
ſpoils of all the conquer d nations, and drawn in a 
chariot by the Kings whom he had ſubdu'd. His go- 
vernment was altogether military and deſpotical; he 
leſſen d the authority of the Pontiffs, and transferr d 
their power to the commanders of the army. After 
his death diſſentions aroſe among thoſe chiefs, and 
continued for three Generations. Under Aniſis the 
Blind, Sabacon the Ethiopian took advantage of their 
diſcords and invaded Egypt. This religious Prince 
re. eſtabliſſi d the power of the prieſts, reign'd- fafty 
years in a profound peace, and then return d into 
his own country, in obedience/ to the oracles of his 
Gods. The Kingdom chus forſaken, fell into the hands 
of Scthon the high - prieſt of Vulcan; he entirely de- 
211 R | ſtroy'd 
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ftroy'd the art of war among the Egyptians, and deſpiſed 
the military men. The reign of ſuperſtition; which 
entrvates the mind of men, fugceeded/ that uf deſpo- 
tio power, which had too much ſunk their courage. 
From that time Egypt was ſupported only by foreign 
troops, and it fell by degrees into a kind of anarchy. 
Twelve Nomarchs, choſen by the people; ſhar'd the 
kingdom between them, till one of them, named 
Pſammetichus, made himfelf maſter of all the reſt 
Then Egypt recover d itfelf a little, and continu d pretty 
powerful for ſive or ſix reigns; but at length this an- 
cient kingdom became tributary to Nabuchodonoſor 
King of Babylon. The conqueſts of Seſoſtris were the 
fource of all theſe calamities. Cyrus percciv'd by this, 
that Princes who: are inſatiable of conquering, are ene- 
mies to their poſterity z by ſeeking'to'extend their do- 
minion too far, e One au- 
charity. 
8 r eee 6b d 
13 —— of Seſoſtris; in Cyrus time 
nothing remain d but the remembrance of them: 
This Prince collected all he could learn of them from 
bis converſation with the great men and old ſages who 
were then living, Theſe | laws may be reduced to 
three, upon which all the reſt depend; the firſt re- 
lates to Wen. N Gap 2001 02-ptbr EN 
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The kingdom was hereditary, but the Kings were 
ſubject to the laws. The Egyptians Lg it a cri- 
winal uſurpation upon the rights of the great Oſiris, 
and as 4 mad preſumption in a man to give his will 
for a law. As ſoon as the King roſe in the morning, 
which was at the break of day, when the underſtand- 
ing is cleareſt, and the ſoul moſt ſerene, all matters 
upon which he was to decide that day, were plainly 
and diſtinctly laid before him; but before he pro- 
nounc d judgment, he went to dhe, ele to invoke 
the Gods and to offer ſacrifice. Being there ſurrounded 
by all his court, and the victims ſtanding at the altar, 
he aſſiſted at a prayer full of inſtruction, the form of 
which was as follows: Great Ofiris! Eye of the world 
and light of ſpirits! Grant to the Prince, your image, 
all royal virtues, that he may be religions towards the 
Gods, and benign towards men, moderate, juſt, mag- 
nanimous, generous, an enemy of falſhood, maſter of 
his —— leſs ame eee and 
repreſenta kids had committed again} 
the laws; but it was always ſuppos d that he fell into 
them by ſurptiſe, or through ignorance; and the mi- 
niſters who had given him cvil counſels, or bad diſ- 
guis d the truth, were loaded with imprecations. After 
the prayer and the facrifice, they read to him the ac- 
a Err ²˙ the monarch 
| R 2 might 
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might imitate; their example; and maintain the laws 
which had render'd his predeceſſors - illuſtrious, and 
their people happy. What is there that might not be 
hop'd for from Princes accuſtom'd, as an eſſential part 
of their religion, to hear. daily the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
ſalutary truths? Accordingly, the greateſt number of 
the ancient Kings of Egypt were ſo dear to their peo- 
ple, that each private man bewail d their death like 
that of a father. 
- The ſecond law related to >. polity on. the d 
nation of ranks. The lands were divided into three 
parts; the Grſt-was/the King's domain, the ſecond be- 
long d to the chiet-prieſts, and the third to the mili- 
tary men. The common people were divided into three 
claſſes, husbandmen, ſhepherds and artizans: Theſe 
three ſorta made great improvements, each in their 
proſeſſions; they profited” by the experience of their 
anceſtors; each father tranſmitted his knowledge and 
skill to his children; no perſon was allowed to forſake 
his hereditary profeſſion: By this means arts were cul- 
. tivated and brought to a great perfection; and the diſ- 
turbances, occaſion d by the ambition of thoſe who ſeek 
to riſe above the rank in vrhich they are born, were 
prevented. To the end that no perſon might be aſham'd 
of the lowneſs of his ſtate and degree, the mechanic 
arts were held in honour. In the body politic, as in 
e natural, all the members contribute ſomething to 
ht og, the 
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the common life. In Egypt it was thought madneſs 
to deſpiſe a man becauſe he ſerves his country in a 
laborious employment. And thus was a due ſubordi- 
nation of ranks preſerv d, without expoſing the nobler 
to envy, or the meaner to contempt 4 
The third law regarded civil juſtice. Tbirty Wen 
drawn out of the principal cities, compos d the ſupreme 
council, which adminiſter d juſtice throughout the king- 
dom; the Prince aſſign d them revenues ſufficient to 
free them from domeſtic cares, that they might give 
their whole time to the compoſing of good laws, and 
enforeing the obſervation of them; they had no fur- 
ther profit of their labours, except the glory and plea- 
{ure of ſerving their country. That the judges might 
not be impos d upon, ſo as to paſs unjuſt decrees, the 
pleaders were forbidden that deluſive eloquence which 
dazzles the underſtanding, and moves the paſſions; 
they expos d the matters of fact with a clear and ner- 
vous brevity, ſtripp'd of the falſe ornaments of reaſon- 
ing; the preſident of the ſenate wore a collar of gold 
and precious ſtones, at Which hung a ſmall. figure 
without eyes, which was called truth; he apply d it 
to the forehead and heart of him who, gain d his 
cauſe; for that was the manner of pronouncing ſen- 
tence. There was in Egypt a ſort of juſtice unknown 


in other nations: As ſoon as a man had yielded his 
laſt breath, _ was. brought e. to a un and the public 
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abuſer wal heard againſt him. In caſe it appear d chat 
che behaviour of the deceas d had been culpable, his 
memory was brunded, and he was refus'd burial; if 
or his country, he was entomb d with marks of honour 
and a panegyric made upon him, without mentioning 
any thing of his birth and deſcent. Before he was car- 
ryd to the ſepulcher, his bowels were taken out and 
put into an urn, which the pontiff held up towards 
the ſuti, making this prayer in the name of the de- 
ceas d-. Gxeat Ofiris! Life of all beings ! Receive my 
manes, and reunite them to the ſociety of the immortals; 
whilſt I lid, I endeavour d to imitate You by truth 
and goodneſs; I have never committed any crime con- 
trary to ſocial duty; I have reſpected the Gods of my 
fathers, and have honoured my parents; if I have 
committed any fault through human weakneſs, in- 
temperance,” or 4' taſte for pleaſure, theſe baſe ſpoils of 
my mortal nature have been the cauſe of it. As he 
pronounc d theſe laſt words, he threw the urn into the 
river, and che reſt of the body when embalfem ' d, was 
depoſited in the pyramids. guech were the notions of the 
ancient Egypriats * Being full ef the hopes of immortality, 
they imagin d chat herman frailties were expiated by 
our ſeparation from the mortal body; and that no- 
thing" but crimes "committed" againſt eas try 
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ſociety, hinder d the foul from being 4 to its 
All. theſschings nid in „ 
ſtruct himſelf thoroughly in the religion of ancient 
Egypt; and for this purpoſe he went to Thebes. Zo- 
roaſter had directed him to Sonchis the high - prieſt of 
this city, to be inſtructed by him in all the religious 
myſteries of his country... Sonchis. conducted him into 
2 ſpacious hall, where were three hundred ſtatues of 
Egyptian high. prieſta. This long ſucceſſion of pontiffs 
gave the Prince a high. notion of the antiquity of 
the principles of it. To make you acquainted, ſaid the 
pantiff, with the origin of our worſhip, ſymbols, and 
myſteries, I muſt give you the hiſtory Roms [Tits 
megiſtus,, WhO was. the founder-of them. 

Siphoas, or Hermes, the ſecorid © 
af the: me of aur firſt ſovereigns. While his mother 
was with child of him, ſhe went by ſea to Lybia, to 
offer a faczifice to Jupiter Hammon. , As ſhe coaſted 
along Africa, a ſudden ſtenm aroſe, and the veſſel 
periſh d near a deſart iſland. She eſcaped by a parti- 
iſland all alone; there ſhe: livd a. folitary life, until 
her delivery, at vchich time ſhe died. The infant re- 
main d expos d to the mclemencies of the weather, and 
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him for great purpoſes, preſerv d him in the midſt of 
theſe misfortunes- A young ſhe-goat hearing his cries, 
came and ſuckled him till he was paſt infancy, For 
ſome years he fed upon the tender graſs with his nurſe, 
but aſterwards upon dates and wild fruits, which ſeem'd 
to him a more proper food. He perceived by the firſt 
rays of reaſon which began to ſhine in him, that he 
was not of the ſame make with the beaſts; that he 
had more underſtanding, invention and addreſs than 
they; and thence me Faſt he: a of a 
different nature. 10...10 uri Þ 97+ +4 
The ſhe-goat which bad bebe "0 died of old 
age. He was much ſurpriz d at this new phenomenon, 
of which he had never obſerv'd the like before; he 
could not comprehend why ſhe continu d ſo long cold 
and without motion; he conſider d her for ſeveral days; 
he compar d all he ſaw in her with what he felt in 
himſelf, and perceiv'd that he had a beating in his 
breaſt, and a principle of motion in him, which was 
no longer in her. The mind ſpeaks to itſelf, without 
knowing the arbitrary names which we have affix d to 
our ideas. Hermes reaſon d thus: The goat did not 
give herſelf that principle of Nu * 1he __ Gold: it 
and cannot reſtore it to herſelf. * 2b} 143 ++ 

As he was 'endow'd by nature wh, a woilderfal 
ſagacity, he ſought a long time for the cauſe of this 
change; he ohſervid. that the plants and trees ſeem d 
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to die, and to revive every year, by the going away 
and teturn of the ſun ; he imagin d that this ſtar was 
the principle of all things, and he expoſed the carcaſe to 
its rays, but life did not return; on the contrary he 


fav: it-putrify; grow dry and fall to pieces, nothing 
remain d but the bones; it is not the ſun; then, - {aid 


he within! himſelf; that gives life to animals. He 


examin'd whether it might not be ſome other ſtar; 
but having obſervid that the ſtars which ſhined in the 
night had neither ſo much heat nor light as the ſun, 
and that all nature ſeem'd to languiſſi in the abſence 
of the day, he concluded that che andere not the 
enn $145 £4 bo 6 At 
As he advanced in age, his Ade ban hg pen d, 
and his reflections became more profound. He had 
remark d that inanimate bodies could not move of them- 
ſelves, that animals did not reſtore motion to themſelves 
when they had loſt it, and that the ſun did not revive 
dead bodies; hence he inferr d, that there was in na- 
ture a Firſt Mover more powerſul than the ſun or the 
ſtars, and which gave activity and motion to all bodies. 
Reflecting afterwards upon himſelf he obſerv d, that 
webe was ſomething in him which felt, which thought; 
and:iwhich compar'd bis thoughts together. Diſſipated 
minds wandering about in vain purſuits, and loſt in 
amuſements never enter into themſelves; their nobler 
faculties are benumb d, ſtupiſieil: and butĩed ini matter. 
ar | 8 Hermes 
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Hermes not being diverted by prejudices and paſſions, 
from liſtening to the ſtill voice of wiſdom, which in- 
ceſſantly -calk us into Gurſelves, obey d that divine 
whiſper without knowing it; he retired more and 
more into his ſpiritual nature, and by a fimphcity of 
heart - attain'd to the diſcovery of thoſe truths, which 
others arrive at by ſubtility of reaſoning. After having 
— yeats on the operations of hie own 
— tereccgrehs: font aid tdody; hoes 
cduded that he himfelf was not the firſt cauſe of thought, 
| any more than of motion; chat he deri d both the 
one and the other from tlie ſame ſource, and conſe- 
quently that the — 8 3 as 
well en power. 
eee eee . n 
wanſperted with joy be faid- within himtelß, « Since the 
« Firſt Mover has ſo much power and wiſdom, he muſt 
& alſo abound. in goodneſs ; he cannot but be ready to 
« fuccour thoſe who have noed of his affiftance, as I en- 


deavour to relieve the animals that want my help; 


my power, my reafon and my goodneſs can only be 
_ « emanationsfrom his. Man in the midſt of beings that 
can give him no fucrour, is in a wretched fituation; 
but when be diſcovers the idea of a being who's 
able to make him happy, eee ere e 
nnn . 2d 918 ieee 
N 4 5 The 


| heart ſpoke, and turning itſelf to the firſt Principle, 
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Ihe deſire of happineſs, inſeparable from our nature, 
made Hermes wiſh to ſee that Firſt Mover, to know 
him, and to converſe with him. If I could, faid he, 
make him underſtand my thoughts and my defires; 
doubtleſs he would render me more happy than I am. 
c His hopes and his joy were ſoon diſturb d by great 
doubts. Alas! ſaid he, if the Firſt Mover be as good 
and beneficent as I imagine him, why do I not ſee 
him? Why has he not made himſelf known to me ? 
and above all, why am I in this melancholy ſolitude, 
where I ſee nothing like myſelf; nothing that ſeems 
to reaſon as I do, nothing that can give me any 
aſſiſtance ? In the midſt of theſe perplexities, his weak 
reaſon was ſilent, and could make no anſwer. His 


ſaid to him in that mute language which the Gods 
underſtand better than words: Life of all beings ¶ ſhew 
thy ſelf to me; make me to know who thou art, and 
what I am; come and dc ee * 
and miſerable ſtate. 

The great Oſiris loves a pure Am als is wagt 
attentive to its deſires. He order'd the firſt» Hermes, 
or Mercury, to take a human form, and to go and in- 
ſtruct him. One day, when young Triſmegiſtus Was 
ſleeping at the foot of a tree, Hermes came and fat 


down by hirn. Triſmegiſtus when he awak d; Was fur- 


kun d to behold a figure like his own; he utter'd ſome 
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founds, but they were not articulate; he diſcover'd all 
the different motions of his ſoul, by thoſe tranſports, that 
earneſtneſo, thoſe ingenudus and artleſs ſigns, whereby 
nature teaches men to expreſs what they ſtrongly feel. 
Mercury in a little time taught the ſavage Philoſopher 
the Egyptian language. He then inform'd him what 
he was, and what he was to be, and inſtructed him in 
all the ſciences which Triſmegiſtus afterwards taught 
the Egyptians: He now began to diſcern ſeveral marks, 

which he had not 'obſerv'd before, of an infinite wiſ- 
dom and power diffus d throughout all nature; and 
thereby perceiv d the weakneſs. of human reaſon when 
left to ĩtſelf and without inſtruction. He was aftoniſh'd 
at his former 'ignorance, but his new diſcoveries pro- 
due d new perplexities. - One day, when Mercury was 
ſpeaking to him of the noble deſtiny of man, the dig- 
nity of his nature, and the immortality which awaits 
him, he anſwerd; If the great Oſiris ordains mortals 
to ſo perfect a felicity, whence is ĩt that they are born 
in fuch ignorance 2 Whence comes it that he does not 
ſhew himſelf to them, and diſpel their darkneſs : Alas! 
if you had not come to enlighten me, I ſhould have 
ſought long without diſcovering the firſt principle of 
all things, ſuch as you have made him known to me. 
Upon this Mereury unfolded to him all the n of 
_ e nee in as men manner. 
nt 3 12 £ - __ 
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The primitive ate of man was very different from 
what it is at preſent. Without, all the parts of the 
univerſe were in a perfect harmony; within, all was 
in ſubjection to the immutable laws of reaſon; every 
one carried his rule within his own- breaft, and all the 
nations of the earth were but one republic of. ſages. 
Mankind livd then without diſcord, ambition, or pomp. 
in a perfect peace, equality, and ſimplicity : Each man 
however had his particular qualities and inclinations, but 
all inelinations were ſubſervient to the love of virtue, and 
all talents applied to the diſcovery of: truth; the beau- 
ties of nature, and the perfections of its author, were 
the entertainment and ſtudy. of the firſt men. The 
imagination preſented nothing then but. juſt and pure 
ideas; the paſſions being in ſubjection to reaſon, rais d 
no tumult in the heart, and the love of pleaſure was 
always regulated by the love of order. The God Oſiris, 
the Goddeſs Iſis, and their ſon Oxus, came often. and 
converſed with men, and. taught them all the myſteries 
af. wiſdom. This terreſtrial liſe, how happy ſoever, 
was nevertheleſs but. the infancy of our beings, in which 
fouls. were prepar d for a ſueceſſiye unfolding of. intel 
ligence and happineſs. When: they had lived. a certain. 
time upon the earth, men chang d their form without 
dying, and flew away to the ſtars, where. with , new 


nn and new. light they diſcoverd new truths, om 
wer: be appr ia 1 Theologe, 1. i the Disc. p E. 
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enjoy d new. pleaſures ; from thence they were raisd to 
another world, / thence to a third, and ſoqravell'd _ 
the immenſe; ſpaces: by:endies metamorphoſes. 

A whole age, and, 1 
paſs d in this manner; at length there happen d a ſad 
change both in ſpirits and in bodies. Typhon, chief of 
the-Genii, and his companions. had formerly inhabited 
our happy dwelling; but being intoxicated with pride, 
and forgetting themſelves: ſo far as to attempt to ſcale 
in the centre of the earth. They came out of cheir 
abyſs, broke thro the egg of the world, diffus d the 
evil principle over it, and corrupted the minds, hearts 
and manners of its inhabitants. The ſoul of the great 
Oſiris forſook his body, which is Narbnz, and it be- 
came a.carcaſs. 'Typhon tore — 
members, and blaſted all its beauties. 
From that time the body dee daten ee Glen 
nd to death, the mind to error and to paſſions; the 
imagination of man preſents him now with nothing but 
chimera's; his reaſon ſerves only to contradict his incli- 
nations, without being able to corre them; the greateſt 
pains, even his imaginary ones, are real evi; his heart 
is an abundant fource of reſtleſs defires, frivolous fears, 
torment him J a crowd. of wild thoughts and turbulent 
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n an inteſtine war within him, make him 
an take arms againft himſelf, and render him 
at the ſame time, both an idolater and an enemy of his 
oum nature. That which each man feels in himſelf, is 
a lirely image of what paſſes in human ſociety. Three 
different empires are riſen in the world, and ſhare 
among them all characters, che empire of Oynnon, that 
of AumrrIoN, and that of SENSUNHrY: Error prefides in 
the firſt; force has the dominion in the ſecond, and 
vanity reigns in the third. Such is the preſent Rate of 
human nature. The Goddeſs Iſis goes over all the 
earthy ſeeking the diſpers d, detuded fouls, to eonduct 
tinually attacks the evil Principle. Tis faid; that he 
will at laft re-eſtabliſh the Reign ef Ofiris, and will 
baniſh for ever the monſter Typhon; until that time 
good Princes may alleviate the miſeries of men, but 
they cannot entirely cure them. You, continu d Mercury, 
are of the race of the aneient Kings of Egypt, and are 
deſtin d by the great Ofiris to reform that kingdom 
by your wiſe laws. He has preſerb d you only that 
you may one day make other men happy; you will 
very ſoon fee your own” comtry:- He ſaid, and of x 
fudden roſe into the air, his body” devame tranſparent 
and diſappear d by degrees like the morning fas, which 
flies ar the approach of Aurora. He had a exown upon 


e his feet, and held in Ris band a 
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caduceus ; 
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eadvccus;z upon his flowing robe were all the hiero- 
glyphicks which Triſmegiſtus afterwards made uſe-of 
to expreſa the myſteries of Theology and of nature. 

Meris the firſt, who then reign'd in Egypt, being ad- 
WW in a Meme all engsten 
che deſart iſland, ſent thither for the ſavage Philoſopher, 
and perceiving the n between his ſtory and 
Seeber che Jag of that Prince, aſcended the 
throne, and made Egypt for a long time happy by; — 
wiſe laws. He, wrote ſeveral books, which contain 
the divinity, philoſophy and policy of the — 
expreſſing all forts of ſounds by the different combi- 
it is common. . Beſides this manner of writing, there 
was another, which was conſecrated. to divine things, 
and hich ſew perſons underſtood. Triſmegiſtus ex- 
preſs d the virtues, and paſſions of the ſoul, the actions 


and attributes of the Gods, by the figures of animals, 
inſects, plants, ſtars and divers other fymbolical cha- 
racers: Hence it ĩs chat we ſee ſphinxes, ſerpents, birds 


and crocodiles in our ancient temples, and upon our 


a the Greeks fooliſhly imagine. Triſmegiſtus conceal d 


* een of religion , hieroglyphicks and 


allegories, 


1 


for lis ſon. Triſme- 


obelisks 3 but they are not the objects of our worſhip, 
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Ae and expos di nathing to the eyes of the 
vulgar but the beauties of his morality. This has 
been the method of the ſages in all times, and of 
the great legiſlators in all countries. Theſe divine 
men were ſenſible that corrupted minds could have 
no reliſh for heavenly-truths till the heart was purfy d 
from its paſſions; for which reaſon they ſpread over 
religion a ſacred veil, which opens and | vaniſhes 
when: the eyes of the undexftnding are ©: able to * 
port its brightneſs. % 30 9 
Cyrus perceived by this hiſtory; of. Hot what the 
Okris, Orus and Typbon of. the Egyptians, were the 
ſame with the Oromazes, Mythras and Arimanius of 
the Perſians; and that the Mythology of theſe two 
nations was founded upon the ſame principles. The 
notions of the Orientals were only more ſimple, clear 
and und iſguis d by ſenſible images; thoſe of the 
N eee more eg obſcure and n 15 in 
. leer e . e dV 
Aſter Sonchis had Gees 4 with n m chi man- 
ner he conducted him to the temple, where he let him 
worſhip ; a privilege which had never been granted 
before to any ſtranger, till he had gone through a ſe- 
vere probation. The temple was conſecrated to the 
Goddeſs Iſis, and, built in an oval, form to repreſent. the 
egg of the world 3:00 the! e gate wasthis-inſcrip- 
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tion, To vm Gonbrgss uno 16 r, AND" WHO 18 ALL. 
The altar was a great obelik of porphyry, on which 
were engraven ſeveral hieroglyphicks containing the 
fecrets of the Egyptian religion. Towards the top ap- 
pear d three dark clouds, which ſeemed to meet in a 


point; ſomewhat lower a tree planted in a muddy 
marſh, upon whoſe branches, which reach d up to the 
clouds, ſat an hawk ; by the fide of this tree was a 
winged globe with a ſerpent coming out of it; at 
the bottom of all, a crocodile without a tongue hid 
ifelf in the waters of an abyſs, a ſphinx at the ſame 
time walking upon the ſurface. On one ſide of this 
altar ſtood the ſtatue of the Goddek, cover d with 
a veil, upon which were repreſented the figures of 
the celeſtial and terreſtrial bodies; on the other ſide 
was the ſtatue of Harpocrates, holding one hand upon 
his mouth, and 47, Ava — 
other®, - 

The high prieſt, cloathed in his portifical robes, ex- 
plained to Cyrus the meaning of theſe fymbols, before 
he began the facrifice. We adore, {aid he, no other 
. munen 
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G 
| b Theſe hieroglyphicks are all Egyptian, "and are to be found, with 
the explications here given of chem, in Plutarch, NN Dum 


| mafcrus and Horus A poli, — | 
4 " God: 
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God; we conſider him ſometimes as he is in | hinaſel 
and at othet times as - manifeſted by nature. In the 
firſt ſenſe we eall him Bifton, Emeph, Ptha, Life, 
Light and Love; all whoſe operations, thoughts and 
affections being concentred in himſelf; he remains in 
his ſolitary unity incomprelienſible to mortals; thus 
conſideredꝰ we adore him only by ſilence, or by the 
name of IncoxtedBitnssus bArkNEss thrice repeated 
And we repreſent him by the clouds which you ſee 
towards the top of the obelisk. hey 

Then wre confider him as he has tnanifeſted him- 
Gif in the multiplicity of naturk, by à diffuſſve goods 
neſs that communicates itſelf every where; by a ſove- 
reign wiſdom which forms within itſelf the ideas of all 
things, and by an inffirtite; power that produces; ahi- 
mates, preſerves and [governs whatever has a being. 
We call theſe three forms of the divinity, Oſiris, His, © 
"M Orus, and we repreſent them by many different fymbols: 
; Sometimes by an hawk, which having of all birds the 
3 moſt piercing; eye and the moſt rapid flight, ſerves to 
_ expreſs the divine intelligence and activity. This bird 
{its upon the top of a tree, to ſignify that the eternal 
nature is infinitely exalted above matter, which is as 
dirt ma eee * pure nen 66 dhe Deity. 


b This e expreſſion of the Egyptians is rated by Dam- 
maſcius. 
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The globe denotes the indivifible unity without begin- 
| Hing'or end, the ſerpent the ſupreme wiſdom, and the 
Wings that actiye ſpirit which ani mates and gives life 
to all. The crocodile which appears under a deep 
water, and without a tongue, repreſenta the great 
Oſiris hidden in the abyſs of nature, and doing all. in 
a profound ſilence; but you ſee walking upon the 
ſurface of this abyſs a ſphynx, which being half man 
and half lyon, ſignifies the wiſdom and ſtrength of 
the two other principles. Laſtly the Goddeſs Iſis co- 
tion on ber pedeſtal, I au Al THAT is, Has BEEN, | OR 
SHALL 'BE, AND | NO'/ MORTAL | CAN REMOVE TR VEIL |/THAT 
CcovVERS ME, declares, that univerſal nature is but a yeil 
which covers the Divinity; and that no one can behold 
the ſplendor of his pure and naked eſſence. The poſ- 
ture of the God Harpocrates denotes that we ought 
never to ſpeak of the incomprehenſible eſſence of Is, 
but only of her manifeſtations, / The E in all 
other places have forgotten the original and fublime 
tributions for their nouriſiment; but the inliabitants of 
Thebes: refuſe to do it; they acknowledge no mortal 
Gods, and une but" one 1215 _ 1 and 
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N „ See ed thi meaning of theſe 
N but he was the more deſirous of — 


ig the Egyptian ceremonies; and the lacrivy "nat 


While the victims were 


ing at the foot of the 


cry d with a loud voice, let us adore the great Ammon 


the unknown God, the incomprehenſible darkneſs; thrice 
he repeated theſe words, and thrice the people fell 
proſtrate; the muſic ſtopp d, an univerſal ſilence reign d, 
every one was afraid to breathe, leſt he ſhould diſturb 


the ſtillneſs and tranquillity of the place; then the voices 
joining the inſtruments, began this ſacred hymn, Let 
us celebrate the praiſes of the immortal Iſis, ſhe is the 
mother of nature, the origin of all things the ſum of 
all the divine virtues, the uniform face of the Gods and 
Goddeſſes; by one ſingle look ſhe enlightens the ſtars; 


at her command ſoſt zephyrs refreſh the earth; ſhe rules | 


over the diſmal and ſilent regions of hell; ſhe: cheriſhes 
mortals, and ſhews them the affection of a mothet i in 


their afflictions; ſhe calms the tempeſts of fortune, ſhe 
reſtrains the noxious influences of the ſtars; the ce- 
leſtial Deities proſtrate themſelves before her, the-infer- 
nal powers obey her; all the univerſe adores her un- 
der different names, and by different TIES. - The. ſervice by 
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ended, forty prieſts walk d two and two from the 


eemple 1 in en, finging Woes honour of the 


LE lis I, and Amenophis at his left, encompaſs'd 

by a valt throng of people, who attended them in a 
reſpectful filence without tumult, and conducted the 
Prince back to the palace of the pontiff, 
Cyrus ſtay d ſome days with Sonchiis, and: then 
bed to paſs into Greece. This country had fill d 
all the Eaſt with the fame of her excellent laws, brave 
watriors and - wiſe Philoſophers. The Prince would 
gladly have engaged Amenophis to accompany him 
in his travels; and in order to prevail upon him pro- 
miſed that he would return by Babylon, and endeavour 
to perſuade Nabuchodonoſor to alter his reſolutions. O 
Cyrus, replied Amenophis, you are a ſtranger to 
the politicks of that conqueror; he reſolves to have 
none but tributary Kings in Egypt mere ſlaves to 
his will; Amaſis is 4 man for his purpoſe ; Apries 
is dead, the race of out ancient Kings is extinct, 
the ufurper governs with gentleneſs and moderation; 


to my ſolitude, where 1 ſhall find thoſe pure plea- 
faxes, which are not to be met with at the courts 


St. Clem. Alex. Strom, 6. p. 633. 
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of Kings, nor in the hurry of buſineſs. Go, Prince, 
go render yourſelf worthy to accompliſh the oracles ; 
and never forget in the midſt of your ſuccefles, that 
you have ſeen a Monarch, who was heretofore tri- 
umphant and glorious, driven on a ſudden from his 
'throne, and become the ſport of fortune. They 
parted ſoon after; Amenophis returned to his former 
ſolitude in Arabi, and Cyrus left Egypt without ſee- 


ing Amaſis, whoſe character and uſurpation he ab- 


horr'd. 
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FOURTH. BOOK. 
YRUS reſolving to go the ſhorteſt 


way into Greece, went down the 
Nile from Memphis to the mouth 
of that river, and embark d upon 
the Great Sea in a Phanician veſſel, a, 

chat was bound for Argolis. Araſpes 4 
during the voyage, was ſometimes fad and thoughtful, A 
| which Cyrus perceiving, ask d him the reaſon. Araſpes 


anſwer d 


11 
5 
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purer You are a Prince, I dare oth my heart 

$6:0u. : Let us forget the Prince, ſaid Cyrus, and con- 
vetſe like friends. Well then, ſaid Araſpes, I obey : 

Every thing which Amenophis has ſaid upon the in- 
ſtahillty of the heart of man in friendſhip, terriſies me; 
J often feel thoſe contrarieties he has ſpoken of; your 
manners, which are too averſe to pleaſure, ſometimes 
offend me; and, without doubt, my imperſectiom 
malte you uneaſy in their turn; how unhappy thould 
I be, if this difference of character could alter / or di- 
miniſh our friendſhip. All men have their frailties, re- 
ply'd Cyrus ; whoever looks for a friend without im- 
perfections, will never find what he ſeeks ; we are not 
always equally content with ourſelves, how ſhould we 
be ſo with our friend? We love ourſelyes nevertheleſs 
with all our faults, and we ought to love our friend 
in like manner; you have your failings, and I have 
mine, but our candour in mutually confeſſing our 
errors, and our indulgence in excuſing each other, 
ought to remove your fears of any breach in our friend- 
ſhip. It is treating one's friend like another ſelf, thus 
to ſhew him our ſoul quite naked, and this ingeimity 
makes all imperfections vaniſh. With other men it is 
ſufficient to be ſincere by never affecting to appear what 
we are not; but with a friend we muſt be ingple, ſo 
as to ſhew ourſelves * as we are: 
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Cyrus then changed the converſation, and diſcourſed 
with his friend of all they had ſeen in Egypt: When 
he had dwelt a good while upon the beauties of that 
country, its revolutions, ſciences, religion and form of 
government, he thus concluded: I admire the wiſdom 
of all. the laws of ancient Egypt, except that which 
forbids the Egyptians to quit their paternal profeſſions; 
this law ought to have exceptions : We ſee in almoſt 
all countries and all ages, that the greateſt men have 
not always had the advantage of an high birth. There 
are in all ſtates ſuperior genius's that would be ren- 
dered uſeleſs if conſin d to the ſphere in which they 
were born ; in political eſtabliſhments we ſhould avoid 
every thing whereby nature may be conſtrain d and 
genius cramp d. The nobleſt prerogative of a King is 
to be able to repair the injuſtice of fortune, by doing 
juſtice to merit. 
While a favourable wind fill'd the fails, Araſpes 
calling to mind the notions of Zoroaſter and the Magi, 
diſcours d with Cyrus upon all the wonders which are 
diſcoverable in the vaſt empire of the waters; of the 
conformation of its inhabitants, which is ſuited to their 
element; of the uſe of their fins, which they employ 
ſometimes as oars to divide the water, and ſometimes 
as wings to ſtop themſelves by extending them; of the 
dehcate membranes which they have in their bodies, 
and which they diſtend or contract, to make themſelves 
1 more 
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more or leſs n according as they world go up- 
wards or downwards in the water; of the admirable 
ſtructure of their eyes, which are perfectly round, to 
refract and unite more readily the rays of light, with- 
out which they could not ſee in the humid element. 
Aſter this they diſcours d of the beds of ſalts and bitu- 
minous matter, hid in the bottom of the ſea. The 
weight of each particle of theſe ſalts is regulated in 
ſuch a manner, that the ſun cannot draw them up- 
wards ; whence it is, that the vapours and rains which 
fall again upon the earth, not being overcharged with 
them, become plenteous ſources of freſi water. Then 
they reaſon d upon the ebbing and flowing of the tide, 
which are not ſo diſcernible in the Great Sea as in 
the ocean; of the influence of the moon which cauſes 
choſe regular motions, and of the diſtance and mag- 
nitude of that planet, which are wiſely adjuſted to an- 
{wer all our wants ; if it were bigger or nearer'to us, 
or if there were many of them, the preſſufe being 
thereby augmented would raiſe the tides too high, and 
the earth would be every moment overflow 'd by de- 
luges; if there were no moon, or if it were leſs or at 
a greater diſtance, the ocean would ſoon become a 
maſs of ſtagnated waters, and its peſtiferous exhal- 
tations diffuſing themſelves every where, would de- 
ſtroy plants, beaſts and men. At length they came 


to de, f that ſovereign power, Which has 
49% ; U 2 diſpos'd 
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diſpos d all the ,._ of. * nn wich _ mn 
ſymmetry: and art. 

After ſome days failing the refle er en 
gn and ſoon arrived at Epidaurus, from whence 
the Prince made haſte to get to Sparta. This famous 
city was of a circular form, and reſembled a camp. It 
was ſituated in a wild and barren valley, thro which 


Fi 


the Eurotas flows, an impetuous river which often lays 
waſte. the whole country by its inundations. This 


valley is hemim'd in on one ſide by inacceſſible moun- 
tains, and on the other fide by little hilk, which ſcarcely 
produced what was neceſſary to ſupply the real wants 
of nature. The ſituation of the country had contri- 
buted very much to the warlike and javage _ of 
its inhabitants. 

As Cyrus enter d the city he e plateriacd 
ann buildings, very different from the ſtately pa- 
laces he had ſeen in Egypt; every thing ſtill ſpoke the 
primitive fimplieity of the Spartans: But their man- 
ners were upon the point of being corrupted under 
the reign of Ariſton and Anaxandrides, if Chilo one 
of the ſeven ſages of Greece had not prevented it. 
Theſe two Kings of the ancient race of the Heraclides, 
ſhar d the ſovereign power between them; one govern d 
the ſtate, the other commanded the troops. They re- 
ceiy d Cyrus with more politeneſs than was uſual for 
the Spartans to ſhew to ſtrangets. They ſeem d to have 


very 
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very little nent about the manners, ſciences argt 
cuſtoms of other nations, their great concern was to 
make the Prince of Perſia admire the wiſdom aß their 
law-giver, und the excellence of his laws. To this 
end they preſented Chilo to him. This Philoſopher 
had by his talents-acquir'd great credit with the Kings, 
the ſenate and the people, and was look'd upon as a 
ſecond Lycurgus; nothing was done at Lacedæmon 
without him. The Spartan Sage, in order to give 
Cyrus a lively notion of their laws, manners- and form 
of government, firſt led him to the council of the 
Gerontes, inſtituted by Lyeurgus. This council Where 
the two Kings preſided, was held in a hall hung with 
matt, that the magnificence of the place might not 
divert the ſenators attention. It conſiſted of about forty 
perſona, and was not liable to that tumult and confu- 
fion which frequently reign d in the debates of the 
E at Athens, © 

Till Lycurgus s time the King of Sparta had been 
A But Eurytion one of thoſe Kings, having 
ren ſome part of his prerogatives to pleaſe the 
people, a republican party was thereupon form d, which 
dana audacious and turbulent. The Kings would 
have reſum d their aneient authority, but the people 
would not ſuffer it; and this continual ſtruggle between 
oppoſite Powers rent the ſtate do pieces. To eſtabliſſi 
an m ballance of the regal and Popular power, 
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which: lean'd alternately to tyranny and anarchy, Ly- 
curgus, in imitation; of Minos, inſtituted a council of 
"ig yenſy eight old men, whoſe authority keeping a mean 
betwirt the two extremes, deliver d Sparta from its 
domeſtic diſſentions. An hundred and thirty years 
after him, Theopompus having obſery'd; that what had 
been reſolv d by the Kings and their council, was not 
always agreeable to the multitude, eſtabliſh d certain 
annual magiſtrates called Ephori, who were choſen by 
the people, and conſented in their name to whatever 
was determin d by the King and Senate; each private 
man look d upon theſe unanimous reſolutions as made 
by himſelf; and in this union of the head with the 
members, conſiſted the life of the body politic at 
After Lycurgus had regulated the form of govern- 
ment, he gave the Spartans ſuch laws as were proper 
to prevent the diſorders occaſion d by avarice, ambi- 
tion and love. In order to expel luxury and envy 
from Sparta, he reſolv d to baniſh. for. ever both riches 
and poverty. He perſuaded his countrymen to make 
an equal diſtribution of all their wealth and — all 
their lands, decry d the uſe of gold and ſilver, and 
ordain d that they ſhould haue only iron money, which 
was not current in foreign countries. He choſe rather 
to deprive the Spartans of the advantages of commerce 
with, their neighbours, than to expoſe; them to the 
Sha 4 misfortune 
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misfortune of bringing home from other nations thoſe 


inſtrongents: of luxury which might" corrupt them. 

The more firmly to-eſtabliſh an equality among the 
citizens, they ate together in public halls; each com- 
pany had liberty to chooſe its own gueſts, and no one 
was admitted there but with the conſent of the whole, 
to the end that peace might not be difturb'd by a dif- 
ference of humours; a neceſſary precaution for men 
naturally fierce and warlike. Cyrus went into theſe 
public halls, where the men were ſeated without any 
diſtinction but that of their age; they were ſurrounded 
by children who waited on them: Their temperance 
and auſterity of life was ſo great, that other nations 
uſed to ſay, It was better to die, than to live like the 
Spartans. During the repaſt they diſcours d together 
on grave and ſerious matters, the intereſts of their 
country, the lives of great men, the difference between 
a good and bad citizen, and of whatever might form 
youth to the taſte of military virtues. Their diſcourſe 
contain d much ſenſe in few words, for which reaſon 
the Laconic ſtyle has been admir'd in all nations; by 
imitating the rapidity of thought, it ſaid all in a mo- 
ment, and gave the hearer tlie pleaſure of diſcovering 
a profound meaning which was unexpreſo d; the grace- 


ful, fine and delicate turns of the * were un- 


known at Lacedæmon; the nee were ating Org 
in the mind as well as in the body. EIN Rien. 


Upon 
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pon n ſolemn ſeſtiral, Cyrus and Araſpes were 
preſent at the aſſemblies of the young Lacedamonians, 
which were. held within' a large incloſure, ſurrounded 
with divers ſeats of turf rais'd one above another, in 
form of an amphitheatre. Young girls almoſt. naked 
contended; with boys in running, wreſtling, dancing, 
and all ſorts: of laborious exerciſes: The young men 
were not permitted to marry any but ſuch as they 
had vanquiſh d at theſe games. Cyrus was ſhock d to 
ſee the liberty which reign d in theſe public aſſemblies, 
between perſons of different ſexes, and could not for- 
bear repreſenting it to Chilo. There ſeems, ſaid he, 
to be a great inconſiſteney in the laws of Lycurgus; 
his aim was to eftabliſh a republic which ſhould: con- 
ſiſt only of warriors, inur d to all ſorts of labours, and 
at che ſame time he made no ſeruple to expoſe them 
to 3 the moſt effectual means to- fink their 
courage. 
The FP of Lit in infituting; theſe feſtivals 
reply d Chilo, was to preſerve and perpetuate military 
virtue in his republic. That great law-giver was well 

acquainted with human nature; he knew what influ- 
ence the inclinations and diſpoſitions of mothers have 
upon their children; his intention was to make the 
Spartan women heroines, that they might bring the 
republic none but heroes: Beſides, continued Chilo, 
oy s ſenſuality and delicate love, are equally unknown 


at 
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at Lacedæmon; tis only in theſe public feſtivals that 
the, familiarity which ſo much. offends, you is allow d. 
Lycurgus thought it poſſible to deaden the fire of vo- 
luptuous deſites, by accuſtoming the eye ſometimes to 
thoſe objects which excite them. At all other times the 
women are very reſery 'd; nay by our laws new- marry d 
perſons are permitted to ſee one another but rarely, and 
that in private; and thus our youth are form ' d to tem- 
perance and moderation, even in the moſt lawful plea- 
ſures. By this means alſo are prevented thoſe diſguſts 
which frequently ariſe from the permiſſion; of an un- 
bounded liberty in the marriage ſtate. The conſtraint 
which the Spartans are under keeps up the ardor of 
their firſt flame; ſo that marriage does not make them 
ceaſe to be lovers. On the other hand, ſtolen amours 
and jealouſy are baniſhed. from Sparta; husbands who 
are ſick, or advanc'd in years, lend their wives to others, 
and afterwards take them again without ſcruple, Wives 
look upon themſelves as belonging to the ſtate more 
than to their husbands. The children are educated in 
common, and often without knowing any other mother 
than the republic, or any other fathers than the ſenators. 
Here Cyrus, ſtruck. with a lively remembrance of 
Caſſandana and of the pure pleaſures of their mutual 
love, figh'd within himſelf, and felt an abhorrence of 
theſe odious maxims. He deſpis d effeminacy, but he 
| could not. Teh. the ſavage fierceneſs of. the Spartans, 
XIII X 1 
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which carried chem to ſacrifice the ſweeteſt charms of 
ſociety to arntitibn, and to think chat militaty virtues 
were inconſiſtent with tender paſſions; however, as he 
was ſenſible that Chilo would little underſtand what 
he meant by theſe delicate ſentiments, he contented 
himſeif with ſaying: Putetnal love ſeems to me a ſource 
of great advantages to a ſtate: Fathers are careful of 
the edueation of their children, and : this education 
obiges children to gratitude; "theſe are the original 
baut off ſociety: Our «country is nothing elſe but 
. | ; if family-love be weaken'd, what 
Mill becbme of the love of ones country, which de- 
pends upon it Ought we not to be afraid of fuch 
eftabliſhricerits'as deſtroy nature, under pretence of im- 
proving 4+ The Spartans, anſwet' d. Chilo, all conſti- 
tute but one family. Lyeurgus had experience d, that 
fathers are oſten unworthy,” and children ungrateful; 
that both are wanting te their reeiptecal duties, and he 
therefore truſted the edueation of the children to a 
number ef Cd e 4his, "confiderivg thetnſtives ® 
the common” fathers, have an equal care of all. 

Ix reality, children were no where better eduüextell 
chan at Sparta: They were chiefly taught to obey, to 
andenge boar, ce conquer in combats, and to face 
pain and death with courage. They went with their 
heads and ſeet naked, lay upon rafhes; and ate very 
mee e to procure by 


tber derxterity 
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in the banqueting roms. Not that the 
manor ryan ray aye 
in common in that republic, thoſe. vices could have no 
place there z but the deſign was to accuſtom children 
who. were deſtin d for war, to ſurpriſe the vigilance of 
thoſe who watch d over them, and to expoſe themſelves 
courageoully to the ſeyereſt puniſhments, in eaſe char 
fail d of that dexterity-which. ee of them. 
Iycurgus had remark d, that ſubtile pen TE Th 
and all che reine ments of ſcience, ferv'd often only to 
ſpoil the underſtanding and-gornpt-che-heart;/ and he 
therefore made little account of them, Nothing how- 
ever was neglected to awaken in children the taſte, of 
pure. reaſon, and to give them a ſtrength of judgment; 
but all kinds of ſtudies, which. were nat ſerviceable to 
good: manners, were look'd. upon as uſtleſs and dan- 
gerous occupations. The Spartans were of opinion, that 
ia eee eee 
for very 2 reine 541460 4 445 
- Cyrus went afterwards to the Gymnalie, where the 
youth. perform d their exerciſes; L 
the Olympic games inſtirued hy Hercules, and had die- 
ated co Iphitus the ſtatutas and ceremonies obſerved in 
thera. Religion, warkke genius and policy, all contributed 


to perpetuate the cuſtom of ſolemnizing theſe games; 
uur . Gods, to 


ctr 


celebrate 


zenew'd 
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celebrate the virtues of heroes, to prepare the body for 
the fatigues of a military life, but alſo to draw: toge- 
cher from time to time in the ſame place, and unite 
by common ſacrifices, divers nations whoſe ſtrength 
was in their union. The Spartans employ d themſelves 
in no ſort of labour but the exerciſes neceſſary to c qua- 
ß them to diſpute the prizes in the Olympic games. 
The Helots, wo were their ſlaves, manur'd their lands, 
and were the only mechanicks among them; for they 
eſteem d every employment as mean and nile, which 
— only a-provifion- for the body. 

Cyrus having learnt this maxim of the de 
nians, ſaid to Chilo: Agriculture and the mechanic 
arts appear to me abſolutely neceſſary to preſerve the 
people from idleneſs, which begets diſcord, effeminacy 
and all the evils deſtructive of ſociety: Lycurgus ſeems 
to depart a little too much from nature in all his law. 

The tranquillity and ſweet leiſure of a rural life, re- 
ply'd Chilo, were thought by Lycurgus to be oontrary 
to a warlike genius; beſides che Spattans are never idle; 
they are continually employ d in all thoſe exerciſes 
that are images of War, in marching, encamping, 
ranging armies in order of battle, defending, attacking, 
building and deſtroying fortreſſes By this means a 
noble emulation is kept up in their minds without en- 
mity, and the defire of conqueſt preſerred without 
Jonny blood: * one 2 the prize with 
2 | ardor, 
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ardor, and the vanquiſh'd take a pride in crowning 
the victors; the pleaſures which accompany «theſe ex- 
erciſes make them forget the fatigue, and this fatigue 
prevents their courage from EY 50 Win in 
times of peace. 9 
This diſcourſe rais d in ul u a curioſity to lade 
Pg military diſcipline. of the Spartans,” and he ſoon 
found an opportunity to inform himſelf in it. The 
Tegeans who inhabited a part of Peloponneſus, having 
entered into a league with ſeveral cities of Greece had 
raiſed troops, and were coming to attack the Spartans 
upon their frontiers. The latter prepared to repulſe 


the enemy, and Cyrus reſolved to ſignalize his courage 
on this occaſion, but he would firſt know the reaſons 


of the war, and Chilo a en to him in &s 
following manner. 

The Spartans, ſaid he, being aired to a a flourithing 
condition by a ſtrict obſervance of the laws of Lycur- 
gus, laid a ſcheme firſt to make themſelves maſters of 
Peloponneſus, and then of all Greece. Courage and ſuc- 
ceſs begot in them a thirſt of dominion, contrary to 
the original deſign b of our great law-giver: His in- 
tention in forming a republic of warriors, was not to 
diſturb the peace of other cities, but to preſerve his 
own in union, Rs and ages That we 


1 "See Tourreibs Pref, Hiſt, aux Phillip. de Demo. 
Ser Plutarch. 24341645134 138 2 . 
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might never entertain the unjuſt ambition of making 
conqueſts, he forbad us the uſe of money, commerce 
and flects, three helps abſolutely requiſite for thoſe who 
ſet up for conquerors. The Lacedæmonians therefore 
departed from the ſpirit of Lycurgus, hen they re- 
ſalved to attack their ; neighbours ; their firſt deſign 
was to fall upon the Arcadians, but having conſulted 
the oracle of Delphos, the Pythian prieſteſs adviſed them 
to turn their arms againſt the Tegeans. The Spartans 
depending on a deceitful oracle, marched out of their 
citys; and carried chains with them in full aſſurance of 
reducing their enemies to ſlavery. Several battles were 


fought without victory 's declaring for either fide. At 
length, in the beginning of the preſent reign, our army 


was put co flight; our priſoners, loaded with the fame 


chains which we had prepared for the Tegeans, were 
yoaked. like beaſts, and condemned to draw the plow. 
The bad conduct of pur Princes was the ſource of theſe 
calamities: 1 ſhould be far from diſcovering to you their 
in. if chap had not had the courage to correct them. 
"Ariſton who govern d the ſtate was naturally of a 
des Giſpesdden affable. and benefioent; he put an 
equal confidence in all thoſe WhO were about him; 
Anaxandrides who commanded the troops was of a 
quite contrary character, dark, ſuſpicious and diſtruft- 
ful. Prytanis the favourite of Ariſton had been educat- 
1 and had given himſelf up to pleaſure ; 
having 
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having a great deal of fine wit, he had the ſecret of 
making even his faults agreeable; he knew how to 
ſuit himſelf to all taſtes, and to all characters; he was 
ſober with the Spartans, polite with the Athenians and 
learned with the Egyptians ; he put on all ſhapes by 
turns, not to deceive (for he was not ill natur d) but 
to gratify his prevailing paſſion, which was the deſire - 
of pleaſing, and of being the idol of men; in a word; 
he was a compound of whatever is moſt agreeable and 
irregular; Ariſton lov'd him, and was entirely govern'd 
by him. This favourite led his maſter into all ſorts of 
voluptuouſneſs; the Spartans began to grow effeminate; 
the King beſtow'd his favours without diſtinction or 
Anaxandrides obſerv'd a quite different conduct, but 
equally ruinous to the ſtate; as he knew not how to 
diſtinguiſh ſincere and honeſt hearts, he believ'd all 
men falſe, and that thoſe who had the appearances of 
probity were only greater hypocrites than the reſt. He en- 
tertain d ſuſpicions of the beſt officers of his army, and 
eſpecially of Leonidas, the principal and moſt able of his 
generals, a man of ſtrict honour and diſtinguiſh'd bravery. 
Leonidas lov d virtue fincerely, but had not enough of 
it to bear with the faults of other men; he deſpis d them 

too much, and was regardleſs both of their praiſes and 
| favours ; he humour'd neither Princes nor their cour- 

tiers 3 his hatred of vice was ſuch, that it renderd 

4522 1 his 


* gy eee Spurs, while Ariſton 


- to * ſtate than the too eaſy goodneſs of Ariſton. Why 
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his manners fierce and rugged, like thoſe of the firſt 
Spartans ;- he look d for perfection in every body, and 
as he never found it, he had no intimate friendſhip 
with any perſon 3 no body lov'd him, but all eſteem d 
and fear d him; for he had all thoſe virtues which 
make men moſt reſpected and moſt avoided. Anaxan- 
drides grew weary of him and baniſhd him; thus did 


Our enemies drew e every day from theſe . 
Gan and diſorders. Perceiving the misfortunes which 
threatned our country, I went to the young Princes and 
ſpoke to them in the following manner; My age, my 


long ſervices, and the care I have taken of your educa- 


tion, give me a right to tell you freely, that you both ruin 
Fourſelyes by contrary faults; Ariſton expoſes himſelf to 
be oſten deceiv'd by flattering favourites, and you, Anax- 


andrides, - expoſe yourſelf to the misfortune of never 


having a true friend. To treat men always with the ut- 
moſt rigour they deſerve, is brutality and not juſtice; but 
on the other hand to have ſo general a goodneſs, and 
ſuch an eaſineſs of temper as not to be able to puniſh 
crimes with firmneſs, or to reward merit with diſtinction, 


is not a virtue but a Weakneſs, and is frequently attended 


with as bad conſequences as ſeverity and ill nature itſelf. 
As for you, Anaxandrides, your diſtruſt does more hurt 


: do 
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40 you entertain a diffidence of men upon bare hermiles, 
when their talents and capacities have render'd them ne- 
ceſſary to you? When a Prince has once honour d a mi- 
niſter with his confidence, for good reaſons, he ought 
never to withdraw it without manifeſt proofs of perfi- 
diouſneſs. It is impoſſible for him to do every thing him- 
ſelf, and he muſt therefore have the courage to hazard 
ſometimes the being deceiv d, rather than miſs the oppor- 
tunities of acting; he ſhould know how to make a wiſe 
uſe of men, without blindly yielding himſelf up to them 
like Ariſton ; there is a medium between an exceſſive 
diflidence, and a blind confidence; without this medium 
no government can long ſubſiſt. Reflection and ex- 
perience rectify d by degrees the faults of Ariſton, and 
he diſmiſs d Prytanis ; but the moroſe temper of Anax- 
andrides could be corrected only by misfortunes ; he 
was often defeated in his wars with the Tegeans, and = 
length found the neceſlity of recalling Leonidas. Our 
troops ſince that time have been more ſucceſsful ; we 
have recover d our priſoners and obtained hovered vic- 
tories; but theſe advantages have made the Tegeans | 
more 1 of us, and we are become the object par 

only of their hatred,” but of that of all the Greeks. 

Cyrus liſtened with attention to this account given 
him by Chilo, and then ſaid to bim, looking upon 
Araſpes: The hiſtory of your Kings will be an eternal 
len to me, to avoid two faulta very common with 


= Ne Princes. 
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Sparta is like a camp always ſubſiſting, an aſſembly of 
warriors always under arms; how great a reſpect ſoever 
I have for Lycurgus, I cannot admire this form of go- 
vernment. You affire me that your law-giver in con- 
ſtituting ſuch a republic had no other defign but to 
preſerve it in union and liberty; but would a legiſla- 
tor who has only | theſe pacific views baniſh from a 
ſtate all other profeſſions except that of war? Would 
he enjoin that no member of it ſhould be bred to any 
other exerciſe, ſtudy or occupation, but that of making 
himfelf dexterous in deſtroying other men? Lycurgus 
has indeed prohibited the uſe of money, commerce and 
fleets, but are theſe neceſſary to the conqueſt of Greece? 
I rather belfeve, that he made theſe prohibitions only 
out of policy, in order to conceal from the neighbour- 
ing cities his ambitious deſigns, hinder the Spartans 
from becoming ſoft and luxurious, and deprive them 
of the means of dividing their forces by foreign and 
diſtant wars*. Vour law-giver has again departed both 
from nature and juſtice ; when he accuſtomed each 
private citizen to frugality, he ſhould have taught the 
whole nation to confine her ambition. An able poli- 
tician ought to provide not only for the liberty of his 
ow]n fate, but for the ſafety of all the neighbouring 
ones. To ſet ourſelves looſe from the reſt af mankind, 


2 — this opinion. 
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to 
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to look upon ourſelves as made to conquer them, is to 
arm all nations againſt us. Why dont yeu reform 
the war? Why have you not recourſe to the ſupreme 
council of the Amphictions to terminate your differences 
with the Tegeans? Thie reaſon, reply d Chilo, is the 
us, that they refuſe to ſubmit to the arbitration of that 
council; they breathe nothing but our deſtruction; 
they have engaged ſeveral cities of Peloponneſus in a 
league againſt us. The notion which is entertain d of | 
our deſigning to conquer all Greece, has excited the 
hatred and diſtruſt of Bur neighbours. Such js the pre- 
ſent ſtate of Sparta. om bobivib u 586540 
Not many days after this, the Lacedæmonians hav- 
ing advice that the Tegeans were adyancing towards 
their frontiers, marched out of Sparta to give them 
battle. Anaxandrides appeared at their head in his mi- 
litary habit, his caſque was adorned with three binde, 
of which that in the middle was the creſt, upon his 
cuiraſs he bore the head of Meduſa, all the inſignia 
of the God Mars were repreſented upon his ſhield, 
which was an hexagon; and he held in his hand a 
ſtaff of command. Cyrus marched by his fide ; bis 
buckler reſembled that of Achilles; upon his caſque 
was an eagle; whoſe. plume and: tail overſpread his 
ſhoulders ; upon his cuiraſs was engrayen in bas-relief 
oda Y 2 the 
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the" Goddeſs Pallas wiſe and warlike, to expreſs the 
inelinations of che Prince. Araſpes and Leonidas leſa 


magnificently accoutred accompanied the two Princes, 
who thus left the city followed by the Lacedzmonian 


troops. The whole army formed into a ſquare battalion, 
4 double rank of cavalry incloſed a third rank of archers, 
which"encompaſs'd three inner ranks of pike- men and 
lingers, and left-an empty ſpace in the centre for the 
proviſions, ammunition and baggage. - All the ſoldiers 
marched to the ſound of flutes, and ſinging the hymn 
of Caftor:” The Spartan general knowing how fond the 


Prince of Perſia was of information, entertain d him in 


the way after the following makner. 
Greece is divided into ſeveral republicks, each of 
which maintains an army in proportion to its extent. 
We do not affect to bring prodigious armies into the 
field like the Aſiaticks, but to have well-diſciplin'd troops; 
numerous bodies are difficult to manage, and are too ex- 
penſive to a ſtate; our invariable rule is to encamp ſo, 
that we may never be oblig d to fight againſt our will; 
a ſmall army well practis d in war may, by entrench- 
ing itſelf advantageouſly, oblige a very numerous one 
to diſperſe its troops, which would otherwiſe ſoon be 
dieſtroy d for want of proviſions. When the common 
cauſe of Greece is to be defended, all theſe ſeparate 
bodies unite, and then no ſtate dares attack us. At 
Nenn * in other re- 


publicks, 
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publicks, the dregs of the people are not admitted 
for the army, ſuch as are bold, robuſt, in the flower 
of their age, and inur d to laborious occupations ; 
the qualities requir d in their leaders are birth, intre- 
pidity, temperance and experience; they are obliged 
to paſs thro the moſt rigid tryals, before they can be 
rais d to a command; they muſt have given ſignal 
proofs of all the different ſorts of courage, by great - 
ly enterpriſing, executing with vigour, and above 
all by ſhewing themſelves ſuperior to the moſt adverſe 
fortune. By this means each republic has always a re- 
gular militia, able officers, ſoldiers well diſciplin d and 
inur'd to fatigues. The Spartans in time of war abate 
ſomewhat of the ſeverity of their (exerciſes and auſterity 
of life; we are the only people in the world to whom 
war is a kind of repoſe ; we then enjoy all thoſe plea- 
ſures which are forbidden us in time of peace. Upon 
a day of battle we diſpoſe our troops in ſuch a manner, 
that they do not all fight At once like the Egyptians, 
but ſucceed and ſupport one another without confu- 
fien. We never draw up our men in the ſame manner 
as the enemy, and we always place our braveſt ſoldiers 
in the wings, that they may extend themſelves and en- 
cloſe the oppoſite army. When the enemy is. routed, 
Lycurgus has required us to exerciſe all acts of cle- 
mency towards the vanquiſh d, not only out of huma- 


| nity 


nity but pokoy :- for Hereby we render our enemies leſs 
fievees The hope of being well treated if they ſurren- 
der their arms, prevents their giving way to that deſ- 


| e ſpeaking, they arriv'd- in the 


. Anaxan- 


Leonidas gave orders, and immediately the ſoldiers 


opportunity to ſhew Cyrus the military exerciſe in uſe 
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perate fury hich often proves fatal to the victorious. 


plan of Mantidea, where they diſcover'd the camp of 
the Tegrans, which was cover d on one ſide by a 
foreſt, and on all the other by a terraſs, with parapets, 


drides encamp'd on che banks of the river Eurotas : 


hung their caſques on their pikes ſtuck in the ground, 
and fell to work without putting off their cuiraſſes. 
The river made the camp inacceſſible on one ſide, the 


the waters of the Eurotas quickly fill'd the ditches; 
portable houſes were erected, the different quarters of 
the officers- regularly diſpoſed, the cavalry put under 
ſhelter; a moveable city was rais d with four gates, ſe- 
veral large ſtreets croſs'd one another, and had like- 
wile a communication by others that were leſs. 

he river Exrotas ran between the two camps, and 
was a ſecurity againſt any ſurpriſe : Leonidas took this 


among the Greeks, and made his troops often paſs in | 
review before the Prince: They were divided into di- 1 
eee ef bo and foot; at their head were the z 

Polemarchi, j 
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Paleniarchi, and the commanders of the ſeveral corps. 
The ſoldiers were cloath d in red, that in the heat of 
action the ſight of their blood! might not terrify either 
the wounded or their companions . Upon the leaſt ſignal. 
of their commanders, the different cohorts ſeparated, re- 
united, extended themſelves, doubled, opened, cloſed 
their ranks and ranged themſelves by various evolutions 
and windings into perfect ſquares, oblong {quates, 
lozenges and triangular figures. 

The Spartans waited ſeveral days f in their” camp to 
take advantage of the enemy's motions, In the mean 
time diviſions aroſe among the allies; the wiſeſt of 

them deſir d peace, but the greater number were eagerly 

bent on war. Cyrus underſtanding their diſpoſitions, 
offered to go in perſon to the camp of the Tegeans, 
and ſpeak with their leaders. The King conſented, and 
the young Prince paſs d the Eurotas, and advanc d to 
the confederates; their chief officers aſſembled about 
bim, and he addreſs d them in the following manner. 

People of Greece, I am a ſtranger, the defire of 
knowing your laws, ſciences and military diſci pline has 
engag d me to travel among you. Vour wit is every 
where extolled, but I cannot admire your wifdom. The 

Spartans wou d be much in the wrong to make any at- 

tempt upon your liberties, but neither is it juſt in you 

to cee their deſtruction. n are not Os: of 
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war, they love fatigues and dangers, and are prepar'd 
forall-events; but'they'don't refuſe to grant you peace 
upon honourable conditions. I underſtand that you 
have in Greece a wiſe council, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
terminate the differences that ariſe between your cities. 
Why have you not recourſe to this council? The mu- 
tual: war you make upon another, and your domeftic 
jealouſies, will weaken you by degrees, and you will fall 
a * to ſome conqueror embolden'd by your diviſions. 
All che eld men look d upon one another while he 
was ſpeaking, and ſeem'd to approve of what he ſaid ; 
their General on the contrary fearing left the Prince's 
advice ſhould be follow d, murmured within himſelf; 
be was a young impetuous hero, a martial fire ſparkled 
in his eyes, he had a ſprightly, maſculine and capti- 
vating eloquence, capable of inſpiring courage into the 
moſt timorous. When Cyrus had done ſpeaking he 
rais d his voice and anſwer d him thus. Whoever you 
are, O ſtranger, you are unacquainted with the bound- 
leſs ambition of the Spartans; their fundamental con- 
ſtitution tends to deſtroy all the neighbouring ſtates. 
Iucurgus their law-giver laid the foundations in Lace- 
demon of an univerſal monarchy, and inſpired his 
countrymen with a deſire of domination, under pre- 
tence that Greece cannot maintain her freedom and in- 
dependency while divided into ſo many petty republicks. 


Ever fince that time the avaritious — are greedy 
| of 
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of what they have not, while they refuſe themſelves 
the enjoyment of what they have: When they are 
weaken'd and bronght low, they moderate their am- 
bitious defires ; but they have -no' ſooner recover d 
their ſtrength, than they return to their old maxims; 
we can have no ſecurity but in their total deſtruction. 


Scarce had he pronounc'd theſe words, when 2 con- 


fus d murmur roſe among the ſoldiers, the fire of dif- 


cord was kindled anew in their breaſts, and they all 
cried out, war, war, let the Spartans be deſtroy'd. 
| -  Oyrns perceiving the fury which animated them, and 

that they would no longer hearken-t6 him, returned 
to the camp of the Lacedzmonians. They immediately 
call'd a council of war, and it was reſolved to attack the 
enemy in their entrenchments. Cyrus offered to paſs 


this being agreed to, he waited for. night to put his 
deftgn in execution; he paſs d without any oppoſition; 
and at break of day the infantry foltow'd him on rafts 


and buck-skin boats. The Tegeans taking the alarm 
left their camp and drew up in battalia. The two 
armies advanced with their pikes ported, each pha- 

lanx in the clofeft order, buckler ftuck to buckler, 


helmet to helmet, man to man; the battle began; 
the left wing of the Lackdwinionſiths commanded” by 
Cyrus quickly broke the right wing of the Tegeans; 


nom purſued the fugitives warmly, and put thein 


" out 


the river at the head of a choſen body of cavalry, and 
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the fortreſs; the foremoſt ranks cover d themſelves with 
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to give way; but while he was putting the enemy into 


diſorder, the right wing of the Spartans fled before the 


leſt of the allies; Leonidas who commanded it gained 
an eminence, from which he could diſcover all. that 


pak'd; when he ſaw the happy ſucceſs of Cyrus's Kill 


and bravery, he encourag d his men, rally d them and, 
return d to charge the enemy. The Tegeans finding 
tbemſelves attack d both in front and rear, diſpers d 
e taken 
priſoners: The ſew that eſcaped in the night took re- 
fuge in the. ſame ſortreſ with the others. _ 
© The battering, engines and other machines, which 
have fince been uſed in attacking of towns, were, not 
then known. to the Greeks ; on theſe, occaſions they 
their men in a. certain form which they call'd 
the Tortoiſe*. The next day Leonidas gave the word 
of command, the Spartans drew up and; marched to 


their ſquare bucklers, the reſt rais'd them over their 
heads, prefs'd-them. againſt one another, and then gra- 
dually bending farm d a Kind af ſloping roof impene- 
-trable to arrows. A triple ſtage of this fort rais d the 
ee ee ee ee n 
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rain d down. a ſhower of Addn; but in the 
end the beſiegen made themſelves maſters of the for- 
treſs. Four thouſand Tegeans were lain i in the evo | 

ee 
Aſter the battle a new S e eee 
Budde by the King's order made encomiums upon 
Cyrus in preſence of all the commanders, and aſerib d 
the victory to his conduct and courage. All the ſoldiers 
ſent up ſhouts of joy, and loo d upon the Prince of 
Perſia as a divine man ſent by the Gods to ſave Sparta 
in her weak and tottering condition. It was afterwards 
propoſed in the council to carry the Tegean priſoners 
to Lacedemon, and to treat them like ſlaves as they 
had done the Spartans. Cyrus then roſe up in the midſt 
of the aſſembly, a divine fire darted from his eyes, 
wiſdom deſcended into his heart, and he faid : You are 
going, in my opinion, to violate one of the principal 
and wiſeſt laws of Lycurgus; he has enjoin'd you to 
treat the vanquiſh'd with clemency ; the right of con- 
_ queſt even in a lawful war is the leaſt of all rights, 
and is never juſt but when it is made uſe of to render 
the e 'd happy. A conqueror who ſeeks only to 
domineer, ou ght to be deem'd an uſurper upon the 
rights of nations, and an enemy of mankind who ſports 
with their miſeries to gratify his brutal and unnatural 
paſſions. Tis by reaſon alone that man ſhould ſubdue 
man; no one deſerves fo be 4 THE but he who en- 
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"cities. He went firſt to Ages, then to 
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Sorin Which was the moſt flouriſhing republic o 
Oreeee)" after thoſe” of Sparta and Athent. As he en- 
terd che town, he beheld with furprife all the people 


un mourning; Teveral players upon flutes marched at 
the head of x funetal proceſſion, and increag'd the puh 


he ſorrow by ther plaintive ſoumds: Forty young girl 
bire-footed, their hair diſhevel'd, and dotthed in long: | 
white robes ſurrounded the bier, and melted into tears 
while they ſung the praiſes of the dead; a lirtle after 
follow'd the foldiers with a flow pace, a forvowful Ar, 
their eyes upon the ground and their pikes revery'd'; at 
_ their head marched a venerable old man; his noble 7 
military air, his tall and majeſtie ſtature, and che bitter 
grief that was painted upon his face, drew the atten- 
tion of Cyrus. Thie young Prince having asked his. 
name, underſtood that it was King Periander, who was 
conducting his ſon Lycophron to his tomb. * 
Cyrus and Arufpes join's themſelves with the erowd;. 
which was going to a fortreſs call & Acto-Corintfivs 7 
it was bullt upon the ſumtmnit of a high mountain, from | 
. wherice right be feen the Egean and Iomian ſeas : for 
which reafon it was card The Eye of Greece. Beag 
come to the fortreks, which © was the buriat place of the- 
1 Tesiander bert of all 1 wine; milk” and 
7; Hg honey 
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| in tear, while the devouring flames conſumed the body; 
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| honey, upon. the. body of bis ſon; he then lighted with 
lis oyn hands the funeral pile, upon which had been 
pour'd incenſe aromaticks and odoriſerous opls.; he 
remain d mute; immoveable, and with his eyes drown'd 


aſter; baying ſprinkled the yet ſmoaking aſhes with per- 
fum d liquor he gathered them together into a golden 


urn, and then making a ſign to the people that he was 


going to ſpeak, he thus broke ſilence. People of Corinth, 
the Gods. themſelves have taken care to revenge you 
of my uſurpation, and to deliver you from ſlavery ; 
Lycophron. is dead, my whole race is extinct, I will 
reign no longer; countrymen, reſume your rights and 
your liberties. As foon as he had faid theſe words, he 
order d all the aflembly to retire, cut off his hair to 
denote his ſorrow, and ſhut himſelf up in the tomb 
with his ſon. Cyrus being extremely affected with this 
fight, was very deſirous to learn the reaſon of it, and 
be received the following account: Corinth was at 


| firſt govern'd by Kings, but monarchy being aboliſhed, 


Prytanes or annual magiſtrates were eſtabliſh'd in their 
place. This Popular government continu d for a whole 
age, and Corinth. was daily increaſing in wealth and 
ſplendor, when Cypſelus the father of Periander, uſurp d 
the regal authority. Having reign'd above t vears, 
OF paſſions being ſatisfy d, he began to be woubled 


n ne Lenau ie of Periz: A 
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hh We Reaſon reſum d its empire, he reflected 
with horror upon the crime he had committed, and 
reſolved, to free the Corinthians from their ſlayerys but 
death prevented him. A little before he. expir d, he 
call d Periander to him, and made him ſwear to reſtore 


his countrymen their liberty. The young Prince blinded 


by his ambition quickly forgot his oath; and this wass 
the ſource of all his misfortunes. The Corinthians 


ſought to dethrone him, and roſe in arms againſt him 
ſeveral times; but he ſubdu'd the rebels, and ſtrengthen d 
his authority more and more. His fit if being dead, 
he. in order to ſecure. himſelf againſt theſe popular in- 
ſults, courted an alliance with Meliſſa heireſs of Arcadia, 
and married her; ſhe was the moſt beautiful Princeſs 
of her time, a woman oficonſummate. riczue and groat 


courage. 


Several W after War rar Jinn declared 


war againſt che Corcyreans,. and put himſelf. at the 
head of his troops. The Corinthians in his abſence re- 
volted anew, Meliſſa ſhut herſelf up in the fortreſs, 
vigorouſly ſuſtained the ſiege of it, and ſent. to demand 
ſuccour of. Procles Tyrant of Epidaurus, who had al- 
ways ſeem d a faithful ally of Periander. Procles, who 


over all Greece, took advantage of this juncture to ſeize 
upon Corinth; he conſider d it as a city very proper 
do he the, capital of a great empire; he came before it 
| with 


had long form d a project of extending his dominion = 
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w e numerous army, and made himſclf maſter of it 
| Ina w'days. Melifla who was ignorant of his d 
Send the gates of the-fortreſs, and receiv'd hirn as her 
Aeliveret, and the friend of her husband. Tho tyrant 
| ſeeing himfelf Maſter of Corinth, eftabliſh'd his refi- 
Hence there, and gare Periauder to underſtand that he 
eee 
tis Funes had juſt conquerid. - | if H K 
Neu quielty found that uſurpation was not the 
1 — en- 
Wannen n viokut raten for her, and be uyd al 
means having in vain employ d both 
_ carols and eau d her to 
be flat up with des 
fieuated upon the borders of the ſen. In the mean while 
Periander was inform'd of Procles's treachery, and of 
his love for Melf ; be was at the fame time aſſur d, 
that ſhe had not only favour'd the perfidious deſigns 
of the tyrant, but that the anſwer d his paſſion. The 
Ng of Corinth: liſten d too readily to theſe calumnies; 
Peſſeſs d with the rage of jealouſy he equipp'd a great 
| foe, nnd) ark or Corinth before rocker col 
the port 2 r we and Apen His 
1 
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and his mind was diſturb d to a degree of diſtraction. 


LL. 


were there caſt away; the only veſſel that eſcap'd the 
futy the tempeſt, was 0 wie Perlander was 
on board. Mac e TO 1 N 
He feturmi d to en bak haben Hannes 


lancholy; his courage had enabled him to bear up under 


the loſs of his dominions, but he could not ſupport the 
thoughts of Meliſſa s imagin'd-crime. He had loy'd her, 


and her only; he ſunk under the weight: of his grief, 


— In the mean while Melifla, who was ſtill ft up in the 


horror. While ſhe was imploring the help of the Gods; 


and conjuting them to protect her innocence, the perſon 


under whole, charge Procles had left her, being uch d 


with her misfortunes; inform'd her that Periander-was - 
living; and offat d to condu@ her with her ſon de him 
They all-three eſeap'd and travelling in the night thus 


by-ways got in a few days aut of the territory of Corir 
but they wander d long upon the coaſt. of the Ionian ſes 
before they could paſs over to Corey: 8 id with 
rage and deſpair at che clcaps'of the Que een, C yd 
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her eyes; the reſt being een 


tower, believ'd Periander dead, and wept: bitterly for him; 
dete herſclf expos d afreſh to the inſultꝭ of a barbarous 


Prince, who could commit the greateſt crimes without 
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3 kr -The faithful Corinthian | 
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enge and fidelity, of 
h Proba l mack her 


_ — —— you'd have ſtabh d himſelf 
with the fame poignard, but gs-prevenced ; he thigw 
| Maio) | | B £ 4 : himſelf 
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himſelf upon che body of Meliſſa and hit theſe 
words: Great Jupiter! compleat by ch thunderbolts the 
_ puniſhinent which: men hinder me from finiſhing ! Ah 
Meliſſa! Meliſſal ought the tendereſt love to have con- 
cluded thus with the moſt batbardos cruelty? It was With 
great difficulty he was fotc'd away from that fatal place 
and led to his palace; he continued to refuſe all conſola- 
tion, and reproach d his friends with cruelty, for ſecking 
to preſerve a life which he deteſted. There was no way to 
quiet his mind but by repreſenting to him that he alone 
could puniſh the crimes of Procles; this kope ſootb d the 


anguiſn of his ſoul, and he grew calm. He werit ainong all 


his allies, repreſenting bis misfortunes and the uſurper 8 
crimes ; the Thebans lent him troops, he beſieg d Corinth, 
took Procles priſoner, and ſacrific d him upon Meliſſa s 
tomb · But Lycophron remain d till at Coreyra; aid refus d 
to return to Corinth, that he might not ſee a father who was 
the murderer of a virtuous mother, whom he had tenderly 


loyd. Periander dragg d on the reſt of this unhappy life 


without enjoying his grandeur, he had ſtabb d a wiſe whom 
he ador d; he low d a ſon c could not endure the ſight of 
him. At length he reſolved to lay down his royalty, crown 
his ſon, and retire into the iſland of Coreyra, there for ever 
to lament his mis fortunes, and expiate in retirement the 
_ crimes he had committed. With theſe views he order'd a 
veſſel to Corcyra to bring Lycophron to Corinth. The 
King impatient for his ſon's arrival, went often to theſea- 
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: fut man they Thould meet, and then throw his body into 
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| but plain kind of architecture; all e ornaments of the 
* uilding feem'd | neceſſary pale of it; Upon the fivezes 1 
Fete repteſented, in bas-relief, the 1 555 of 
ö "thy expo its bf Theſeus, the birth of Pallas and thedeath 
 portit6 of pillars of the Tofic' order, 
"Wk into a ler adorti'd 1 with Paintings, braſs and 
marble" ſtatues, and with every thing NE covild en- 
"Sie e the eye and chartn' n 9 
us rev a" che Prince with } Joy, and made 
him fit down by him: The principal ſenators with ſe- 
veral young Athenians, keated themſelves. round them 
upon rich carpets. A magnificent. one to 
the mode of the country, was ſerv'd up: The moſt deli- 
cious wines were poured into golden cups finely wrought, 


bat the A e which ſeaſogd the conver- 


2 Aion of P was the principal delicacy of the 
feaſt. Iu, the regale the King entertain'd Cyrus 
with a g e of the reyolutions which had 


happen d in the in his time; "of his exile, misfor- 
tunes and reſtauration, after haring been twice de- 
chrom d. He dexterouſſy painted forth in themoſbodious 
colours all the diſorders of a popular g „that 
he might create an abhorrence of it. He ſoaſon d his 
diſcourſe. with "hiſtorical remarks and lively Riroaks' of 
wit, which delighted all the -alembly! Thus Filiſtra- 
by rin 11 uk: of be charms of ehrerlätlen, 
and of th a A 3 to confirm his 


wed - Authority 
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authority and gain the good will of the Athenians.) The 
ſenators and young men who heard him, ſeem d to 
this example perceiv d with pleaſure; the empire Mich 
Princes, by their amiable qualities / may gain o the 


hearts enen. f thaſe who. e zht/gnenet enemies to, 
their C 


* 


vels, had refus d at firſt to return to Athens, becauſe 
Piſiſtratus hade got himſelf declared King; but Hav- 
ing underſtood with how much wiſdom and molle- 
ration he c govern'd; be was reconcild to him. The 
ſage had choſen his habitation upon Mars Till, where 
tomb of the Amazons. Piſiſtratus would himſelf con- 
duct the, young Prince-Fhither, and-pireſent him to the 
Athenian law-gives,,$0lon, thoughtin-a very advance 
age, ſtill prefer dithe remains of his ſprightly genius | | 
that chearfulges.andthoſe beauties.of the mind which. — 
tenderneſs Which is natural to old men, when young 70 ; | 
Perſons ſeck-their:counſels/and; converſation:in-order/to | 
/ of che Athenian-laws retir'd\and-defſt'then aloe | | 


— — — — — 
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MEN bet they might diſbourſe. with che greater liberty, 
and more age ruhly, the ſage conducted him to the 
top of the bill where they found a delightful verdure, 
and ſeated themſelves at the foot of a ſucred oak. From 
this place they beheld the fertile plains and craggy 
' mountains of Attica, Which bounded/ the view / on one 
ſide with an agreeable mixture of every thing moſt 
ſmiling and wild in in nature : On the other ſide the 
Snronic-gulph widening by degrees, open d a proſpet 
of ſeyeral iſlands which appear d to float upon the waves. 
ahora fiſt of Argoliefeen'd 


which lok'd-aifit touch'd/rhi hive; treniinited the 
view and teliev d theeye; weary with ſurveying ſo great 3 
2 a variety of obe. Below 'was N 4 
numerous buildings eee e 
different ſtructure ſhew'd the: different ages of the re- 
public; its firſt fimplicit in the hetoic ages, and its 
ring magnifiornce'in'the time of Slonz An one part 


* 
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beauties to thaſe of ert. It was in this agreeable place 
ſtate of Grecee, and particularly of Athens ; and the 
wile, law-giver ſatiefy d * \eurjolity in 155 n 
Wen bas une ie ilicer 01 429117 
All the Grecian Girailice i Abende Sum! Hellen, 
{on of Devcalion, whole three children gave their names 
to the three nations of Greeks,” the Zolians, Dorians 
and Jonians. D built Artie mt, and 
all — barges to 3 
in order to ſhew that virtue can be fully rewarded only 
in heaven. Egypt firſt inſpir d the Greeks with a taſte ſor 
arts and ſciences, initiated them into her myſteries, and 
gave them both Gods and laws, Greece being thus ci- 


Wie d, form'd herſelf by degrees into ſeveral republicks. 
The Gapzere council of the Aunphictions, compos d of 
the deputies of the principal cities, united them all ãn 


che ſame view, Which was to preſerve independence 
abroad, and union at home. This excellent conduct 


kept them clear of an unbridled licentiouſneſs, and in- 
pit d chem with the lone af 4 liberty tegulated by 
laws; but thaſe pure manims did not always ſubfiſt: 
Every: thing dagenerates among men ; wiſdom [and 
yintue haue their viciſſitudes in the . n as 
Rr in the natural. do gol) 
att lo al Sch ot: Min 10 0 Kia £ 1 
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confine? all theſe republicks, Athens and Lacedemon 
ate without compariſon the principal. The character 
of! Athens is wit, elegance, politeneſs, all the amiable 
and) ſocial virtues: (That of the Spartans is forti- 
tude, temperance, military virtue, and reaſon ſtript 
of all ornament. The Athenians love the cienceb and 
pleaſures, their great propenſity” is to voluptuouſneſs. 
The life of the Spartans is laborious and fevere '; all 
their paſſtons have a turm to ambition. From the dif- 
ſerent genius of theſe nations have proceeded the dif- 
ſerent forms and revolutions of their governments. Ly- 
curgus follow d the auſterity of his natural temper, and 
conſulted the ſavage fierceneſs vf his fellow citizens in his 
reformations at Lacedæmon : He confidered the hap- 
a of his country as placed in eonqueſt and domi- 
nion j and upon that plan form'd all the laws of Sparta, 
in which you have been inſtructed: It Was . 
dor mer to imhitate hinmnmmd ung 2 

Athens in the beginning hac|Kings, but ads 
foch: only: ii name, and not abſolute as at Lacedæmon. 
The genius of the Athenians was ſo different from that 
of the Lacedæmoniabs, that it made regal power inſup- 
portable to them. The authority of their Kings being 
almoſt vbolly confin d to the command of their armics, 
vaniſhid in time of pace: We reckon ten from Ce- 
crops ta Theſeus, and ſeuen from Theſens to Corus, 
who made a fſacrifice of himſelf to the ſafety of his 


Anon! 4 . a 4 country: 
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„ * children Medon and Nileus, v1 for 
the throng. The Athenians ab ths oveafion,to,abolih 
intirely.. the regal, power, and declared. Jupiter, ſole 


King of , Athens ;: a ſpecious pretext, to fayour. rebellion, 
and. to ſhake. off the oke of all ſettled, authority... In 


the, place of Fings, they created, peipetwal goyernon, 
under the name of Archons ; but Rn this, faint ; Reg 
of royalty a d odious. That the ht not leave 
198 i ling of regal power, — eſtabliſh! d 
Decennial Archons ; 3 nor Was their reſtleſs hum umou 
yet farighy” d * They reduc d the duration #40 thel en Her 
giſtracies t to one year, that they might. the oftn oftner take 
into their own. hands the ſupreme authority, which 
they, never transfer d to their magiſtrates but ith re- 
gret. 80 limited a power was but ill n d. to keep 
fu rfl ſis within bounds 3 Jactps, inc 
| 8 ſprung up every day: Fach man with a book 
| of 3 in his hands, was for diſputing about the ſenſe 
*, chem. Men of the moſt livel imaginations are com- 
monly, the leaſt ſolid, and the moſt apt to create broils; 
they think. every thing due to.th their ak talents: 


MH II. 4 


45 Under pretence that all men are born equal 5 they en- 
leavour to ranged a ang preach-up a chit 
172 equality, only that 1 may, bh 1. : 
aſcendant. The council of Arcopagus, - inſtitut by 
Ceerops, reverenc 4 through gut all Greece, and = tar ; 
mous for its integrity, that the Gods a are did to > have 


ti, nurn b'z repeated. 
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Epeted its deciſions, had tio lotiger any authority : 
3 vf eyery thithy in the laſt reſort, but 

vere not Hx d and ſteady, becauſe the 
——— ald intonſtant. The 
ſmalleſt umbrages heightned the preſumptlon, prov vok'd 
the folly; and arm d rhe fury of 2 multitude corrupted 
by an Atceſſtee Uberty. Ather contini'd thus a long 


happy in being able to preſerve herſelf from total de- 
Arudtien, amid diffentions which rent her in pieces. 
Such was the fituation of my tny Shunt "when r under. 
took to remedy irs calamitles. 
in muy firſt ven 1 gave myſelf up G Mty, 
e and all the paſſions of youth, and was 
wa of them by the lobe of Taerice,” for which the 
Gods had given me a rafte from my infancy. Tapply's 
HKyſelf to che ſtudy of morality and policy, in which. 
1 und charms that foon gave me a diſguſt for a 
loole and Miforderly life. Thie intoxication of my paf- 


Bons deing diſpelpd by ſerious reflections, 1 beheld: —5 
concern the Tad condition of my country; 1 tu 


1 thoughite wo provide a remedy, and and communi- 
cited "my 7 ſcheme go a 


til, Abe was was likewiſe 
| brow gr he tots er yok. Lou ſe,” id'T to 
him, the miſeries which thr iter Us : An unbridled 
| Ketioulies has taken the place of true 7 you 
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time undet an impoflibility of extending her dominion ; 
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are deſcended from Cecrops,' and T from Codrus: We 
have more „ power than 
any other, but Act us takte chre not to afpire to it. It 
would be a dunger 6 Scl r fe, to forſake 
ſenſuality, which hurts only ourſelves, in order to pur- 
ſue ambition, which mi ht be the ruin of our country: 
Let ds endeavbur to be ſerviceable to her wichout at- 
tempting to bring her under Gut"deininion * le 
An occaſion ſoon preſented to facilitate my projects. 
The Athenians choſe me to be chief of an expedition 
againſt the Megarians, Who Had ſeis d the iſland” of Ba- 
lamis. I eftibark'd with five" hundred” me en made a 
deſcent upon the iſland, tbok the city, and drove away 
the enemy. They ſtill inſiſted on the e juſtice of their 
pretenfions, and choſe the Lacedermoniahs to be judges 
of it it: © i leaded' the common cauſe and galt d ir. Har- 
ing by theſ eſe actions acquif d d credit among my c coun-- 
trymen, 571 25 d me to accept of the regal dignity, 
but 1 refus d it and apply'd : my yr cure the public 
evil i e ity of Arc chon.. [3+ 4 SLICE 2 £4} JEL] 
"The Giſt ſource of all th oſs A ih the exceſlive- 
power of the peop ple. Monarchical authority moderatedi 
by a ſenate, was the primitive forth/of government in 
an at nations I was defirous to ichitate Lycurgus in 
the” eſtabliſhment of it, but was to well acquainted: 
with the natural temper of my coun 


— trymen to under- 
ake * THEY that if they dure themſelves to be 


22 ſtripp'd! 
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ſoivp'd of the; ſovereign, power, -they would, foo take 
Keback. agen bx open violence ; L.therefore contente 
un —— to it. 1,was thoroughly rr 
— 15 — into four claſles, Bod 
choſe an hundred amen, out; ofcach cla, whom. I added 
to the, council of Arcopagus Tihew'd thele, ag that 
ſovereign aythorityof what, kind { = # but, a, 2 
for, pręrenting Efeater and. that 
ought, only, 10 be yamplo — — — a 1 
repreſegted t9 the, people the milchieh x hey —— fuffer d 
b giving, themſelves, wp. 40 theis 2; fury By this 
means, I, diſpos d. the ono. ta command Bas er 
tion, and the ther, to obey; with. readineſs. 
-»;L,gauſed, thoſe. tg. be FRY d. ſexerely who, tau ugh 
that; all u 2 ane ous af 224 ought. to 
= 'F FRETL Ve 
haye is wit, I made the 4 = bo e of Ng 


* E3 ©: 13% 


conſequences of ſuch alle x maxims. I proy'd to them 
that the natural equal ity, which/t 215 wk 25 


g ghimera founded upon the poctical fable 

_— of. A, A che 2 85 10 ba 9 7 3 that 
erg ener Jug l. inen in which. men roſe in chat man. 
ner gut of the, en e Perfect in Nod; 
chat it was ridigulous i offer the ſports, of, r imagi- 
nation 


Rringiples; that * —.— the olden — 
the grder af n d ta vevellary. Fry n 
55 Gn 23 
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and inequality: aiöng. men zhnV¶AſHtI n 
authority had bd en the firſt model? of all govern» 
ments! I made a law by which every man who 
had given no other proof of his good ſenſt, than lire- 
ly -allies-df imagination ꝗldtid i diſdourſese kind thib ta- 


dent of talking upon all ſubjecte, without going to the 
bottom of any thing, was declar d n of public 


employments.,- 10 in 931: 5 whe. Ot 108 G9: THE: 
Here Cyrus interrupted. :iSolon,::and.: Gig; ta Bim: | 
But aſter all, methinks merit is: what! ought! to make 
the. diſtinction among men. Wit is che loweſt ſort of 
merit, becauſe; it is always dangerous When alone; but 
wiſdom, virtue and valour give a natural right to go- 
vern. He alone ought: to command others who has 
moſt wiſdom to diſcover: what is juſt, moſt. virtue to 
adhere to it, and moſt courage to put it in execution. 
g d Solon, eſſentially diſtinguiſhes mei, and 
ought ſolely to determine ranks; but d ignoraànce and 
N often Anden us from eig it z ſelf. love 
makes cach man pretend to it; the moſt deſerv- 
ing arge dhe oft modeſt, and Bever eek tor rule Be- 
es, that, Which appears to be virtue, is ſometimes 
nothing but a deceitful mask. Diſputes, diſcord and 
Wufion would be endleſt, if there was not ſome rule 
on more; fu d, Hertain and palpable than merit alone, 
Wherchynttg {ettleicranks :add:cdrgters Theſe ranks. 
are * in Er e by — and in 


en 4 | great | 
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greavarxionarchicsby-birth£ confeſs/;it; is an evil to 
grant dignitite wheve there is io real imerit! but it is a 
— and this neceſſity makes"the difference 
between natural and civil/oight: | The one is 
<p — woo 2 the-oher is 
r b Ent 

It was not ſo ** —— 
golden age God was dg univerſaul Prince and common 
Sather-of all;> he himfelf took wart of the ſuſtenance 
of men and govern'd'them ; be was their guardian 
and ſhephezd; there werethen no magiſtrates nar civil 
polity as now; every: one follow!d Tn Law /warcy 18, 
and not that wan ax vr Mabe. Under the reign of 
Jupiter, the maſter of the mniverſe having, as it were, 
quitted- dhe rim of his empire bid himſeif in an in- 
noceſſible retreat, the foundations of the world were 
en by motions | contrary” to its principle and. its 
end, and it loſt itt b und its chen it was 
that good and evil were mingled togecher ; "Ignorance 
and paſſions made civil laws und dil mag ne- 
ceſſuryiʒ theſe laws are oſten impoerſest, and theſe ma- 
giſtrates ure not always pool, but we are oblig'd to 
obferre the one and dubmit es che cher, i che 
aorld fhould full into Al men are 
durthren and ah an das u right 40 whatever he 
Kr Haw HD ye "DE. l at nn gl 1 
2812 3 has 
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8 11 they are children of the ſame father, and 


#4 #4 1 


10 one ne, ſhou'd, lord it over another ; but if W were 
not. eſablit'& te ſettle, raoks and property; , among 
men, the avarice and ambition of the ſtrongeſt wou'd 
inyade all: Theſe laws are not always founded upon 
what i 1s beſt i in itſelf, but upon what. is leaſt miſchievous 
to ſociety. Such. i is the ſource. of almoſt: all political 
eſtabliſhments. Aſtrea muſt Fm upon | earth before 
merit, alone will determine th the degrees. of mens _hap- 
pineſs; at preſent We 1 muſt content ourſelves Th) le 
equitable deciſions. Ranks. and. dignities are, 
but the ſhadows, of real grandeyr : The 


N 2 22 


N 25 
{68 which i is e to chem, is Me wise but the f 
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1 it ngt an ; ce of great wiſdom 3 in ie firſt, Jaw- 


bliſhipg, ſuch, regulations, t that thoſe who haye, only 
the ſhadow. of Tire ger kirgh'd a. ih the ſhadow 


Ws 3- & Uin 


;ingernal om, of yo and modeſt 
me zand the great ſhould be perſuaded that nothing 
but outward homage will be paid them unleſs they , is 


Pn wy ct El this is wean the Py ſort \ will.g not 2 
Ping, at Wen }o W or the Hy 
ride 


e 


elt | 


givers, to \have preſerved, order in ſociety. by eſta- 


of cſteem.? Wa 1 a 4 
wh . you, "id Cyrus: . and . 
are neceſſa JE h; to keep | the Paſſions within bounds. 


The. lower f ſort hon d. be content | With meriting the 
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He Wchiſclves in 'rheit Staudkur uten will Becorte 
ante that Kings are hecefiity, dd Kings will not 
iet chat they: aft men; each a et AC Ia 
Withih bis oon ſphere, und the order Gf foctery will not 
RT, Ae deadly the eauty of this principle 
ittiparient 60 Mio your other Hus. 
1 of "the thiſeties of Arhetis, Kid 
a. exceſſive ricties of ſome, and the extreme 
A oben; this "terrible inequality in « popular 
overnmetit Act eternal ditsörd: 'T'#urft not at- 
apt to rethely this wieder by eftablifhing a com- 
Tun munity of g 60ds as at Sparta; the genius of the Athe- 
nahe, Which carries thetn to lurury id pledfiires, would 
never have ſuffer d duch an N But in ordet to 
dictiniſ dur &hik I Cancelf d all debt; 1 began by fe- 
mitting thoſe Which were due to ne; T enffanchö d all 
ny dae, and forbad aty one for the future to pledge 
Kis liberty for What he bortow/d. I neter taſted ſo much 
pleaſure as in relieving the miſerable ; I was {till rich, 
505 I thought myſelf podr, becauſe I had not enough 
to fupply the wants of all the unfortunate ; 1 eſta- 
_ Vlifd at Athens this jilefvl Britt, That all the mem 
den al the Line e cothnidawelth 'ought”to FR 
tothpa 1 e ini "of ont lot, "is Fats if 
he de hody. 7 DISA I mel Dit?! 
The third fodice Bf büf Cat 
#1 laws, which i 1 e i tokets of the 


on, 
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of a ſtate, as a diverſity of medicines'is of the diſtempers 
of bodies. Here again'T could not imitate Lycurgus ; 


community of goods and an equality ofall the members 


of a republic, render uſeleſs a great many laws and forms, 
which are abſolutely neceſſary where there is an ine- 
quality of ranks and property. I contented myſelf with 
aboliſhing all thoſe laws which ſerv d only to exerciſe 
the ſubtle genius of the ſophiſts, and the skill of the 
lawyers, reſerving * ſmall number of ſuch as were 
ſitnple, ſhort and clear by this means I put a ſtop to 
contentious chicane, chat monſtrous invention of crafty 


knaves to elude juſtice; I fix d certain times for the 


final determination of law- ſuits, and ordain d ſevere 


and diſpraceful puniſhments for the magiſtrates; ' who 


ſhould lengthen them beyond the bounds preſcrib d; 
laſtiy T repeal d the too ſevere laws of Draco, which 
puniſh'd the ſmalleſt tranſgreſſions and the greateſt 
crimes equally with death, and' n er d "he Lic 
niſhment to the offence. 

The fourth ſource of our misfortunes was Sis bad 
education of children; ; none but ſuperficial qualities, 
wit, N imagination and gallantry, were culti- 


vated in young perſons; the heart, reaſon,” noble len- 


timents and ſolid virtues were neglected; the value 
both of men and things was rated by appearances and 


1 9 1 Piſs; 


Cc 2 


not by reality; the Athenians were ſerious about 
_ and 100k d u pon eld matters as too abſtracted.” 
; Fg 
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In order to prevent theſe, miſchich, I ordain d that 
che council. of Arcopagus ſhould ſuper-intend the edu- 
cation of children; 1 would not have them educated 
in ſuch ignorance as the Spartans, nor confin'd as be- 
fore to the ſtudy of eloquence, poeſy, and thoſe ſciences, 
Which ſerve only to adorn. the imagination. 1. would 
have them apply their thoughts to all thoſe kinds of 
knowledge which help to fortify reaſon, habituate 
the mind to attention and are ſerviceable for. acquiring 

penetration and judgment; the proportion. of numbers, 
the calculation of the celeſtial motions, / the ſtructure 
of the univerſe, the great art of knowing how to mount 
up to firſt principles, deſcend to conſequences, and 
diſcover. the whole ſeries of truths, with their de- 
pendence upon one another. Theſe ſpeculative ſciences 
| nevertheleſs, ſerve only to exerciſe and cultivate the 
mind in early youth. The, Athenians in a riper age, 
apply themſelves to the ſtudy of the laws, policy and 
hiſtory to learn the revolutions of empires, the cauſes 
of their riſe, and the occaſions of their fall; in a word, 


ta every thing which may contribute to the knowledge 
of man and of men?, 


The fifth and laſt. Game, of ons. 8 
derate fondneſs for pleaſures; I knew that the temper. 


of the Athenians required amuſements and public ſhews 
—— nll ws rere 
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I was ſenkble that I could not ſubdue thoſe republican: 


and untractable ſouls, but by making uſe of their in- 


clination towards pleaſure, to captiyate and inſtruct 
them. In theſe public ſhews I cauſed to be repre- 


of all the vices prejudicial to ſociety ; by this means 
multitudes of men aſſembled in the lame place, were 
induced to ſpend whole hours in hearing leſſons of a 
ſublime: morality. ; they would have been diſguſted 
with dry precepts and cold maxims; and there was no 
way to inſtruct) unite and correct them, hut under pre- 


mn Such were propre ried 
tutions. , 


1 ſee very wall, aid Cyrus, that you have conſulted 
nature more than'Lycurgus has done; but on the other 
hand, have you not been too We to human weak 
neſs ? It ſeems dangerous in a republic, which has al- 
ways been inclin d to yoluptuouſheſs, to endeayour the 
uniting of men by their taſte for pleaſures, I could not; 

reply d Solon, change che nature of my countrymen ; 


my laws are not perfect, but are the beſt which they 


could bear. Lycurgus found in his Spartans a genius 
apt to all heroic virtues; I found in the Athepians a 


bent towards all the vices which make men effeminate. | 


I will venture to ſay, that the laws of Sparta by carry- 
ing the virtues to an extreme, 1; them into 


_ my laws; on che contrary, tend to render 


| ſented the fatal conſequences of their diſunion and 
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the Weakneſſes of mien uſeful to ſociety. This is all that 
bey ear de; i dees not change mens Dea wy 
"rakes the beſt advantage of their paſſions. 

I theüght, continued Solon, to have pefented or 
cured the greateſt part of our evils by the eſta- 
Sliftimat of theſe laws, but the reſtleſneſs of a peo- 
Pier aceuſtom d to Rcentioufmeſs oceaſion d me daily 
vexations? 8ome blam'd my regulations, others pre- 
tehded not to underſtand them; ſome were for mak- 
ing additons to them, others for retrenching them. 
I perebiod then nov uſeleſs the moſt excellent laws 
ate without à fix d and ſtable authority to put them 
in execution. How unhappy is the lot of mortals! By 
etidenvouring” 16” avoid the terrible evils of popular 
government they: run a riſque” of falling into ſlavery; 
by W the inconyeniences' of regal power they be- 
come ' expos'd by degrees to anarchy. ' The path of 
juſt policy is border'd on both ſides with precipices. I 
faw that-ab yet 1 had done nothing, T went therefore 
to Piſiſtratus and ſaid to him: "You fee all the en- 
deavours 1 have uſed to cure the diſtempers of the 
ſtate; my remedies are all uſeleſs . want of a phy- 
fclan to apply them) This people is ſo impatient under 
4 yoke chat they area the empire of reaſon itſelf; 
all ſubjection to laws is inſupportable to them: Every one 
is for reforming chem after his own faſhion; I am going 


10 Abſent myſelf fem my country for ten) years; 1 ſhall 
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avoid 18 means the perplexity and trouble to which 


IL am daily expos d, of ſpoiling the ſimplicity of my 
laws by adding to them and multiplying them: En- 
deavour to accuſtom the Athenians to them in my 


abſence, and ſuffer no alteration in them. I have re- 


fus d to accept the regal dignity which has been offer d 
me ʒ a true legiſlator ought; to be diſintereſted ; but 


for you, Piſiſtratus, your military virtues qualify you 
for government, and your natural humanity will hindes 


you from abuſing. your authority, ; make the, Athe- 


their licentiouſneſs without taking away their liberty; 
avoid the title of King and content yourſelf with that 
of Archon. Having taken this reſolution, I went to tra- 
rel. in Egypt and Afia. Piſiſtratus, in my | abſence, 
mounted the throne; notwithſtanding * averſion of 
the Athenians to regal power; his addreſs and his cou- 
rage raiſed him to it, and his mildneſs and moderation 
maintain bim on it; he diſtinguiſhes himſelf from his 
| dare . 2 an 70 ene the umi 


with hom os in "the Arcopagu "Y ps ex 
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nians ſubject without making them ſlaves, and reſtrain 
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laws when any «diſpute ariſes about their" meaning. The 
Prince of Perſia ſaw clearly, by the diſcourſe of Solon, 
the inconvenieticies of a popular government, and that 
deſpotic power in the multitude is -— 
than abſolute authority in a ſingle perſon. 
Syrus having inſtructed himſelf in the owe of Solon 
and. the government of the Athenians, -apply'd himſelf 
aſtarwards to learn their military ſtrefigth ; it conſiſted 
chiefly in their fleets. Piſiſtratus conducted him to 
Phalerus, a maritime town ſituated at the mouth of the 
Tics this was the ordinary place of retreat for the 
| Athiendaniſhips;{for the famous port Pytzcus was made 
afterwards by Themiſtocles. - They went down the river 
aceompanyd by. Araſpes and ſevetal Athenians in a 
bark made on ; vhile delightful muſic charm'd 
the ear und gov roger of cr Can the Prince 
deſir d the King of Athens to give him a more parti- 
cular account than he had done at firſt of the various 
revokitions which had happen'd under his reign. Pi- 
Giftratus ſatiafy'd his curioſity in the folowing manner: 
ou know that when I firſt form'd the defign of 
making ape King, the | ſtate was rent in pieces by 
0 „ Megacles was the head of one party 
and Eycurgs 16d the eher; Solon put an end to our 
dirinons by his wiſe laws, and went ſoon after into 
Asia. In his abſence 1 gain'd the hearts of the people 
CR LI wa 
| I and 
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and by artifice and addreſs obtain'd guards for my per- 


fon I made myſelf maſter of the fortreſs'and was pro- 
claim'd King. In order to engage more thoroughly the 
good will of che people, I ſlighted any alliance. with 
the Princes of Greece, and matryd Phya daughter of 
a rich Athenian of the Pæanean tribe. Love united 
with policy : Beſides her ſurprizing beauty, ſhe had all 
the qualities worthy of a throne, and all the virtues of 
a noble ſoul: I had lovd her in my ian 
tion had diverted my paſſion. Oi: 

I govern' d in peace for ſome years, but at 6 lecipph che 
icon nnen of the Athenians ſignally ſhew'd itſelf ane w. 
Lycurgus rais d a general murmuring againſt me, under 
pretence that I was exhauſting the public treaſury to 
maintain uſeleſs flects; he artfully ſpread it abroad, 
that my only deſign in augmenting our: naval ſtrength, 
was to make myſelf maſter of Greece, that I might after- 


his deſign to Megacles, who abhorr' d che treaſon and 


avoid falling a victim to the jealouſy of Lycurgus. The 


traitor however found means to raiſe an infurreQion, 5 


and the fury of the people grew to ſuch a height, that 
they ſet fire to my palace in the night; I ran to the 


apartment of Phya, but it was already conſum ed by 
rene and I had but juſt time enough to fave my- 


Dd. e 


wards invade the liberty of the Athenians ; and he 
laid a plot to take away my life; he communicated 


gave me notice of it. I took: all poſſible precautions to 


for two whole years: I doubted not but that Phya had 
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ſelf with my ſon Hippias; I eſcap'd in the dark, and 
fled to the iſland of Salamis, where I conceal'd myſelf 


periſhid in the flames; and how great ſoever my ambi- 


tion was, her death n — 
1 


Duting my exile de einne of Megaclei again 


nern and their differences threw the city 


again into the utmoſt confuſion; I gave Megacles no- 
tice of the condition I was in, and the place of my re- 
treat; he ſent a propoſal to me to return to Athens, 
and oſſet d me his daughter in marriage: In order to 


engage the Athenians to come into out meaſures, we 


had recourſe to religion, and corrupted the prieſts of 
Minetva; I left the iſland of Salamis; Megacles came 
and join d me at a temple ſome furlongs from Athens; 
he was accompany d by ſeveral ſenators and a crowd 
of people; ſacrifices were offered, and the entrails of 
the victims examin d, upon which OSS 
clared ii che name oſ the Goddeſs, that her city cou'd 


not be happy hut by my reſtauration, whereupon I was 
crown'd with ſolemnity. The. better to. impoſe upon 


the people: Megacles choſe. out: from among the young 


prieſteſſes, her Who was of the moſt ; majeſtic ſtature, 
and arm d her like the daughter of Jupiter, ſhe wore the 
dreadful Ægis upon ber breaſt, and held in ber hand 
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ich ber in ee eee we were conducted 
to the city; trumpeters and heralds went before, and 
cried with a loud voice, people of Athens receive Pi- 
ſiſtratus whom Minerva reſolving to honour above all 
other mortals brings back to you by her prĩeſteſs “. The 
gates of the town were immediately open d, and we 
went directly to the fortreſs here my marriage was to 
be celebrated; the prieſteſs ſtept down from her chariot, 
and taking me by the hand, led me into the inner 
apartment of the palace: As ſoon as we were alone ſhe 
took off her veil, and 1 perceived that it Was Phya 5 
imagine the tranſports of my joy; my love and my am- 
bition were both crown'd: the ſame day; ſhe gave me 
a brief account of her eſcaping the flames, and of her 
retiring to ee eee e v report of 
my undoubted death. = 
ein spell his: juvjects; he 
Queen's return, employ d his thouglits to diſpoſſeſs me 
again; he perſuaded himſelf that I had acted in con- 
cert with Phya to deceive him by falſe hopes; he ſpread 
a rumour at Athens that I bad corrupted the pontiff, 
and had abuſed religion to impoſe upon the people: 
They roſe in arms againſt me a ſecond time, and be- 
fieged the fortreſs; Phya ſeeing the cruel extremeties 
to which I was reduc d, and apprehending the effects 1 

| ye fool, of the fury of a Meer ed and _ 
tine 29” anel l 3 Terod. lib. E 29 one 8 
ms Dd 2 ' enckitnde 
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obliged to ſacrifice her own happineſs to that of her 
country, and Minerva without doubt inſpir d her to 
make this: facrifice. 80 great an example of generoſity 
fill d me with admiration, overwhelm'd me with ſor- 
row, and redoubled my love. Megacles being inform d 
of Phya's flight offer d me peace, upan condition that 
I would divorce the Queen and marry his daughter; 
but I refolv'd to renounce my crown, rather than be 
falſe to my duty and my love. The ſiege was renew od 
with mare vigour. than ever, and after a long reſiſtance 
I was oblig d to give way — 1 
and ae eſcape into Eubœea. non. 

I wander d a great while in that n — 
diſcover d and perſecuted by Megacles, I retir'd into 
the Iſland of Naxos: I enter d into the temple of Mi- 
nerva to pay my devotion to the protectreſe of Athens; 
juſt as I had ended my prayer I perceived an urn upon 
the altar, and going near it I read this inſcription: 
« Here reſt the aſhes of Phya, whoſe love to Piſiſtratus 
« and her country, made her a willing victims to their 
« happineſs” This mournful ſpectacle rene d all my 
fortows; yet could I not tear myſelf away from that 
fatal place; I often went to the temple to bewail my 
misfortunes ; erer 
A y edle in which? ſuffer d hunger, thirft 
the inclemency of the ſeaſons and all ſorts of rg. 
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One day while I was plung d in the moſt melancholy. 
reflections and in a profound filence, I'know not whe- 
ther in a viſion or a divine dream, but the temple ſeem d 
to ſhake, and the top of it to open; I beheld Minerva 
in the air, in the ſame form as when ſhe came out of 
the head of Jupiter, and 1 heard her pronounce theſe 
words in a majeſtic and threatning tone: It is thus 
e the Gods puniſh thoſe who abuſe religion, by mak - 
ing it ſubſervient to their ambition. My ſoul was 
— Aa l. 
my crimes; r ————— ot 
Jas from that time my heart was chang d; I dif- 

ra'd the true ſource of all my misfortunes ; I deteſtecd 
— which makes uſe of wiles, artifice and 
mean diſſunulation; I reſolv d for the future to employ 
no methods but what were noble, juſt and magnani- 
mous, and to make it my endeavour to render the 
Athenians happy, in caſe the Gods ſhould be appeaſed 
and ſhould fuffer me to reaſcend the throne + The Gods 
were appeas d, and delivered me from my exile. My ſors 
Hippias engaged the Argians and ſeveral cities of Greece 
to aſſiſt me; I went and join d him in Attica; I firſt 
took Marathon and then advanc'd towards Abel 
the Athenians came out of the eity to give me battle; 
I ſent ſome children on horſeback' to them, to aſſure 
chem that I did not come to invade their liberties, but: 
to 
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to reſtote the laws of Solon; This moderation remo d 
their fearsy/ they! receiv'd! me with acclamations of jay, 
and I aſcended the throne a third time. time. My reign has 
nerer ſince been diſturb d; but I underſtand: that Me- 
gacles who is: retired to-Corinth: has engaged the Co- 
. rinthians'to: lend him a fleet, and Lam daily making 
preparations nem the amn. with . he 


threatens me. lin 
Siooutfing with Gyre 


4 


he SELIG 
when they arnived-at Phalerus;othe haben ſtreteb' d it- 
ſelf in form of a errſeentʒ great chains went from one 
ſide to the other to be a barrier to the ſhips; while ſe- 
vetal towers at certain diſtances ſerved to defend the 
mole. The two Princes went up with. Araſpes to a 
temple of Venus built pon the ſunimit of mount Colias, 
from hence they diſcover d a fleet under full ſail, mak- 
ing towards Phalerus. Piſiſtratus preſently diſcern'd the 
Corinthian flag, and going down to the port went 
aboard his fleet, giving orders to weigh anchor and 
meet the enemy. Tbe wind changed on a ſudden 
and favour d Piſiſtratus; the two fleets came up with 
| each other, and were ranged in order of battle: A 
foreſt! of maſts form d on one ſide three lines of a 
vaſt length, whilſt. a triple line of Athenian veſſels 
bending into the figute of a half · moon, preſented an 
_ oppolate fareſt upon the water: The heavy armed 


* * che decke, the bowmen and 
{lingers 
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n ide pb and poop. The /trumpet gave 
the ſignal to begin the attack; the galleys on both fides 
firſt drew back, then advanc d and ſtruck againſt each 
other with violence; they pierced and tore each other 
with their iron beaks; ſome ſtruck againſt the pro, 
others againſt the poop, and others againſt the ſides, 
while thoſe. veſſels which were attack d preſented their 
vars to break the violence of the ſhock. The tio fleet 
mix d, grappled and came to a cloſe fight; here the 
Athenian ſoldiers flung themſelves from one ſhip to an- 
other, there the aum threw en to board the 
-m el 72 5 

Cyrus — a Pikiſtratuis every whe, 120 by " 
courage ſupply'd his want of experience in this ſort of 
fight. Giving way to his ardor he would have thrown 
himſelf into one of the enemies ſhips, but fell into the 
ſea: Several arrows were ſhot at him, but he plunged 
into the water, ſaved himſelf by ſwimming, and got 
on board an Athenian galley; which Piſiſtratus ſent to 
his aſſiſtance. Aſham d of his want of dexterity he re- 
ſolv d to periſh or repair his misfortune: He order d 
the rowers ta advance to the veſſel where Megacles 
was in perſon, he came up with it, and with a flaming 
dart ſet fire to it; the Athenian 'rebel-endeavour'd to 
eſcape but periſh'd in the fire. 9 
tains follow d the example of Cyrus; the wind freſhen' 
ee the flames mis d with the waves; = 
Loog 'X Corinthians: 


* 
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Corinthians threw themſelves into che water to eſcape; 
et ſen wa son cover d with men ſwimming amidſt 

rudders and feats: of rowers: This ſad ſpectacle con- 
minu d til) thes Corinthian fleet was quite diſpers d by 
the ind of don m d by the flames. After the action 
Oyrus was whally employ d in ſaving the lives of thoſe 
who were upp the point of periſhing: Then he re- 
curd inta the port and ſpent ſume days lat Phalerus 
0 obſerve the manner of building ſhips, . 
-the names and uſes of all their different parts. | 
When Piſiſtnitus had given all the! neceffary 1 
for repairing his galleys, he took Cyrus with him in a 


Chariot and returned to Athens by a terraſs which ran 


along the banks of the river Iliſſus. By the way he 
Aiſcoutſed with the Prince of the naval force of the 
Athenians, the ſchemes he had laid to augment it, the 
advantages which: might be drawn from it for the ſe- 
curity: of Greece againſt foreign invaſions, and laſtly of 
the uſcfolneſs of commerce with regard to the navy. 
Hithertoy ſaid he, the Athenians! have apply'd their 
thoughts rather to grow rich than great, and this has 
been the ſource of our luxury, licentiouſneſs and popu- 
lar diſcords ; wherever a people carry on commerce only 
to inereaſe their wealth, the ſtate is no longer a repub- 
lie but a ſociety of merchants, who have no other bond 
of union but the deſire of gain. The generous love of 
— ·˖‚———— public 
AiF al good 
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— private intereſt. I have en- 
deavour d to prevent theſe niifelifeſs; our ſhips ſubſiſt 
by their trade in time of peace, and are of ſorvice in 
defending our country in time of war; by this' means 
commerce contributes not only to enrich the ſubject, 
but to augment the ſtrength of the ſtate; the public 
good unites with the intereſt of each private ſubject, 
and trade does not in the leaſt diminiſh military virtue. 
When Cyrus was return d to Athens Piſiſtratus and 
Solo carried) him to fee their dramatic entertainments. 
Magnificent theatres, pompous decorations, and the nice 
rules which have been ſince obſerved, were not then 
known. Tragedy was not in that perfection to which it 
was brought by Sophocles, but it anfwer'd all the views 
of 'policy for which it had been introduc'd. The Greek 


poets, in their dramatic pieces, uſually repreſented the ty- 


ranny of Kings, in order to ſtrengthen the averſion of the 
Athenians to regal government; but Pifiſtratus directed 
the deliverance of Andromeda to be acted. The poet had 
ſcatter d throughout his tragedy ſeveral ſtrokes of pene- 
gyric, which were the more ingenious, as they might be 
apply'd not only to Perſeus, but to Cyrus who was de- 
ſcended from him. After this entertainment Solon led 
che young Prinee to his retreat on Mar- Ill te take a 
repaſt there; it was more frugal than that ae the palace 


2 ® * 


2 political 


of Piſiſtratus, but not leſs agreeable. During this repaſt 
A old man to explain to him che 


WO” e e 
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political defigh and eee nz 
He did not yet underſtand.. ai 799. 914 60% Borte 
Solon Who was himſelf a poet Aer Theitheatrs 
i 2 living picture of che virtues and paſſions of men 
Imitdtivn;Yeetives:the mind into a belief that the ob- 
jocte are teally preſent and not repreſented. Vou have 
formerly read our poet Homer; the drama is only an 
_ abridgement of epic poeſy; the one is an actiori recited, 
the: other an action repreſented; the one recounts the 
ſucceflive triumphs of virtue over vice and fortune, the 
other repreſents the unforeſeen miſchiefs caus d by the 
paſſions 3 the one may abound with the marvellous and 
ſopernatutal, becauſe it treats of heroic; exploits, which 
the Gods alone inſpire; but in tlie othet the natural 
wuſt be joined wich the ſurpriſing to ſhew the genuine 
effects and play of human paſſions; the heaping of won- 
dem upon wonders tranſports the mind beyond the limits 
of, nature, but it only exgites admiration; on the con- 
vary, by deſcribing the effects of virtue and vice, both 
without us and within ud, man is brought to ſee and 
know: himſelf, the heart is touch ' d while the mind is 
delighted and amus d. To reach the ſuhlime the poet 
muſt; be a Philoſopher, ; the moſt beautiful flowers, 
graces and paintings only pleaſe the imagination with 
aut ſatisfying the heart or improving the underſtand- 
ing; ſolid principlet, noble ſentiments and various 
charactets muſt he diſpers d throughout, in order to 
n 4 94 1 diſplay 
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qiſpley to us truth virtue and nature. Man muſt be 
repreſented as he is and as he appears, in his native co- 
lours and under his diſguiſes, that the picture may re- 


ſemble the original, in which there is always a contraſt. 


of virtues and im At the fame time it is ne- 
ceſſary to conform to the weakneſs of mankind; too 
much moralizing titres, too much reaſoning chills the 
mind; we muſt turn maxims into action, convey noble 
ſentiments by a ſingle ſtroke, and iaſtruct rather by the 
manners of the hero than by his: diſcourſe; | :1 | 
Theſe are the great rules founded upon n 
and che ings which muſt be put in motion to make 
pleaſure { viceable to inſtruction. I foreſee tliat one day 
theſe rules may he improv d ʒ hitherto L haye contented 
myſelf with making che dura ſchool of Fhiloſophy 
for the young A thenians, and uſeful to their education It 
argues an ignorance of human nature ta thinle of leading 
it to wiſdom at once by cor 
the ſprightlineſs and fire of youth, there i no fixing the 
— the mind but by amuſing itʒ this age is always 
upon its guard precepts, and therefore that they 
may eee ee to diſguiſe them under the 
mots 22 ee 01 & 14324-19348 on; oh 2 obi 


} lth he. — tragedies oi . but 
— eee He thought:hs.epuld nat better 
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nſtraint and ſeyerity: During . 


him. I nom perceive, ſaid he, that the Egyptians ate 
much in the wrong to deſpiſe the Greeks, and eſpecially 


L eee eee ee 
Elferent findes of buinan thought and pads; we are 


2 back into his own country all the treaſures of 
wiſdom! Cyrus ſoon after prepar d to leave Athens; and 
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ſhew his thankfulnefs to Solon for his {nfiruRions than 


by letting him ſe the impreſſion they had made upon 


you Athenians : They look upon your graces; your de- 
licacics and your ingenious turns as frivolous thoughts, 


fuperſſuous ornatnents and childiſh prettineſſes, which 


denote à puerility of mind and a weakneſs of genius, 
which will not fuffer you to riſe higher. But 1 ſee 
that you have a nicer taſte/ than other” nations, that 
you are better acquainted with human nature, and 
know how to make plea ſures inſtructive. The people of 
other countries are moſtly aſſected with bold flights, 
{Ft is for want 
of ſenſibility that we do not diſtinguiſh like you the 


not acquainted with thoſe ſoft and ſweet s that 
ariſe from delicate ſentiments. Solon touch'd with the 


policenels of the Prince's diſcourſe, could not forbear 
embracing him and ſaying : Happy the nation that is 


govern'd by a Prince who travels over the earth and ſeas, 


at parting made the ſame promiſe to Pififiratus and Solon 


which he had made to Chilo and Leonidas, of being 


ever a faithful ally do Greece: He embark d with Araſpes 


at dhe port of Phalerus in a Rhodian vel which was 


bound for Crete. $54 The 
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The Prince's deſign in going thither was not only 
to ſtudy the laws of Minos, but likewiſe to-ſee Pytha- 
goras who had: ſtopp d there in his way to Croton : 
All the Eaſtern: Magi, whom that ſage had ſeen in his 
travels, had ſpoken of him to the Prince with encomi- 
ums; he was eſteem'd- the greateſt Philoſopher of his 
age, and to underſtand beſt of all men the ancient reli- 
gion of Orpheus: His diſpute with Anaximander the 
naturaliſt had fGll'drall Greece with his fame, and di- 
vided all the learned; Araſpes had been inform'd of 
this matter by the Philoſophers of Athens, and during, 
the voyage gave Cyrus the following account of it 
Pythagoras, who was deſcended from the ancient Kings 
ofthe iſland of Samos, had been captivated with the charms. 
of wiſdom from his tendereſt years; he diſeover d even 
from that time a ſuperior genius and a ſovereign tafte ſon 
truth. Not finding at Samo; any Philoſopher who could 
fatisfy his eager thirſt for knowledge, he left it at eighteen. 
Fears of age to ſeek elſewhere what he could not meet 
with in his own country; after having travell'd for ſevera} 
years in Egypt and Aſia, he returned home fraught with 
to the extent of his learning, and the excellent qualities of. 
bis heart furpaſs'd both; mne 
Wee eee of his reaſoning... 
nande had gone bn hiv own cine 
to 


auen Diviphti 42 ecke thera that the Samian 
ſage, by teaching the unity of one {ole 
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roithe iſlend of Sarnes; he bad all the-talents which can 


bg acquird by ſtudy, but his underſtanding was more ſub- 


tile than profound, his notions more glitteting than ſolid, 


and his deluding eloquence full of ſophiſtry: He was im- 


pious in the very bottom of his ſoul, yet affected all tho 
outward appearances of an extravagant ſuperſtition; he 3 
held as divine truths all the fables of the poets, and ſtuck 


We Bren! ſenſe of their allegories; he adopted all the 


vulgar opinions as e * order to grade gen: 
and make it monſtrous. _ tent N hann en ue be 

PFythagoras loudly woes; thek: miſchievous maxima, 
and endeavour d to clear religion of thoſe abſurd opinions 
which diſhonour d it Anaximander bad known Pytha- 
goras from his infancy, he had inſtruẽted hira in all the 
ſecrets of natural philoſophy, and had loved him with the 
affection ofa father; but after che young Samian return'd, 
from his travels, the Mileſi n became jealous of histalents, 
and reſolv d to ruin him as an ingrate, who uſurped upon 
bis zights, ohſcured his glory and was like to be the oracle 
of. Greeess, be cler d bimſelf with the veil of a deep hy- 
and agcuſed Pythagoras of impiety; he ſecretly 


made uſa of all art toincenſe the people and alarm Poly- 
crates, Who then reign'd in Samos; he addreſſed himſelf 


well che fee e Philoſophers, and. to. che prieſts of the 


incipl en 
eem d and loy d 
Pythagoras; 


eee 0 *. Bang 16 
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W yet he ſuffer d himſelf to e 
the artful repreſentations of Anaximander : The fie 
was baniſh'd from court and oblig'd to quit bis goun- = 
try. He leads at preſent a retir'd life in the ſiahd of 

1 ret e, and there ſtudies wiſdom without books or en- 

ion. Having ſearch'd deep into all the myſtertes 2 
nature, and diſcern d thoſe marks of an infinite wiſdom 
and pewer with which every part of the univerſe abounds, 
he Bars upon the wings of contemplation, that he may 
unite himſelf to the ſoveitign truth, whoſe impreſſions he 
receiyes without the medium of words or ſounds:; This 
inſpixation, a I amytald, iforhifh thigh like 775 enthuſiaſm 
which heats the mind and agitates the body ; but it gra- 
dually ftills the noiſe of the ſenſes and imagination, im 
poſes ſilence on all vain ings, and brings the ſoul to 
all inward calm, hat reſe the l et the Goch 
— whoſe infinite activity does not in the leaſt 


diminiſh their = tranquillity, In this ſublime ſtate 
Pythagoras practiſ the hur Palo Ee but it 


is with an ultimate regard to the Gods ani in wrtmation of | 
their veracity and goodneſs, he is modeſt, affable; Ponte, 
delicate in all his ſentiments, diſimtereſtei in all his acts, 

8 little and never diſplays his talents bur ton re the 
love of virtue. This account of the Sai e 
gave 24 agreater 1. 540 | 8 ny, ank de 


's genius. | | T EE 
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Jupiter Ohhmpius. This God u 
o denots that the 


of bodily 


organs 


1 
— — 


with two large 
other Juſtice. The fabric was an imt 
let in the light anly at che top, in order to hide from the 
eye all objects abroad except the heavens. The infide-was 
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n 
The temple od within a large encloſure in the midſt 
of a ſacred. wood; the entrance into it was through. a 
portico. of pyenty pillars of Oriental grenate; the. gate 
eee cord nt wes ae or 
figures, the one repreſenting Truth, the 
arch, which 


a periſtyle of porphyry and Numidian marble; At certain 
diſtances one from another were ſeveral altars conſe- 
crated to the celeſtial Gods, with the ſtatues of terreſ- 
trial Divinities between the pillars ; the dome was coyer d 
on the outſide with plates of ſilver, and adorn'd on the 
inſide with the images of berocs, wha had. been daily'd 
for their merit. 

Oyrus enter d this temple ; the Glence: and wajaſly 
of the place fill d him with awe and reſpect: He pro- 


ſtrated himſelf and ador d the Divinity preſent: He had 


learnt from Zoroaſter that the Jupiter Olympius of the 
Greeks was the ſame with the Oromazes of the Per- 
ſunns, and the Oſiris of the Egyptians. He then caſt 
his eye over all tha wemdets of art which beaitify'd this 
place; he was leſa firuck with the richhe6:and- anegiii- 


| ficence of the altars, than with the noblenels and ex- 
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ng y he could eaſily diſtinguiſh - all the Divini- 
ties, and diſcern the myſteries cou couch'd in the allegorical 
figutes that were before him. What drew his attention 
more eſpecially, as to ſee that each of the celeſtial Deities 
held in his hand a golden tablet; upon theſe tablegs 
were written the exalted ideas of Minos in religion, and 
the ſeveral anſwers which the oracles had given that 
law giver, when he conſulted them about the nature 
ef the Gods, and the worſhip they requir d. 
Upon the tablet of Jupiter Olympius were to be read 
theſe words: I give being, life and motion to all 
creatures; no one can know me but he who ſeeks 
* to reſemble me. Upon that of Pallas: © The 
Gods make themſelves known to the heart, and con- 
ceal themſelves from thoſe who endeavour to com- 
« prehend them by the underſtanding alone Upon 
that of the Goddeſs Urania: The divine laws are not 
chains to fetter us, but wings to raiſe us to the bright 
* Olympius“ Upon that of the Pythian Apollo was 
this aneient oracle: The Gods take leſs delight to 
«dwell in heaven than in the ſoul of the juſt, which 
js their true temple While Cyrus was meditating 
on tlie ſublime ſenſe of theſe inſcriptions, a venerable 
old m <naird. , ee ef before 
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the ſtatue of Harpocrates, and remain d there a long time 
in profound ſilence. Cyrus ſuſpected it to be Pytha- 
goras, but durſt not interrupt his devotion. Pythagoras 
(for it was he) having paid his homage to the Gods, roſe 
up and perceived the two ſtrangers: He imagined, that 
in the air and mein of Cyrus he ſaw the fame marks 
which Solon had deſcrib'd, when he gave him notice 
of the young Prince's intended voyage to Crete; he 
accoſted him with a ſalutation, and made himſelf known. 
The Samian fage, that he might not diſturb the ſi- 
lence which ought to be obſerv'd in a place dedicated 
to the adoration of the immortal Gods; led Cyrus and 
Araſpes into the ſacred wood adjoining to the temple. 
Cyrus then ſaid to him: What I have ſeen upon the 
golden tablets gives me a high notion of your religion; 
I made haſte to come hither, not only to be inſtructed 
in the laws of Minos, but to learn from you the doc- 
trine of Orpheus about the golden age; I am told that 
it reſembles that of the Perſians concerning the empire 
of Oromazes, and that of the Egyptians relating to the 
reign of Oſiris; tis a pleaſure to ſee the traces of thoſe 
great truths in all nations ; vouchſafe to unfold to me 
your ancient traditions, Solon, reply d Pythagoras, ac- 
quainted me with your deſign of coming into this 
iſland; I was going to Croton, but I have put off my 
voyage: to have the pleaſure of ſeeing a hero, whoſe 
ban and conqueſts haye been foretold by. the. anacles: 
2 . 9 of 
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will one day be the law-giver of Aſia as well as its con- 
queror.. Aſter this they fat down near © ſtatue of 
Minos in the faered wood, and the Philoſopher re- 


| hears'd to them all the Mythology of the firſt-Greeks, 


making ule of the poetic ſtyle of Orpheus, which by 
P 
truths. 
828 myprights ininkliarc of the earth liv'd 
in a perſect innocence: Such as are the Elyſian fields 
for heroes, ſuch was then the happy abode of men; 
ments were unknown; the North winds were not yet 


come forth from their deep grotto's ; the zephyrs only 


enliven d all things with their foft and gentle breezes ; 
neither the ſcorching heats of ſummer, nor the ſeverities 
of winter were ever felt; the ſpring crown d with flowers, 
— —— . r e 
N The ſoul was not thei imprifon'd in a grok 
mortal body as it is now; it was united to a luminous, 
heavenly, etherial body, which ſero d it az a vehicle to 
n — e che are * 
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the regions of immenſity. Sometimes thoſe firſt men re- 
poling themſelves in odoriferous groves, taſted all the 
pureſt pleaſures of friendſhip; ſometimes they fat at the 
table of the Gods, and were feaſted with near and am- 
brafia; at other times Jupiter, attended by all the Divini- 
tics, mounted his wing d chariot and conducted them 
above the heavens. The poets have not celebrated, nor 
known that * Horns r PLACE; it was there that fouls beheld 
truth, juſtice and wiſdom in their ſource; it was there 
that with the eyes of the pure ſpirit they contem- 
plated the firſt Eflence, of whoſe brightneſs Jupiter and 
the other Gods are but ſo many rays; there they were 
nouriſhed with beholding that object, till being no longer 
able to ſupport its ſplendor, they deſcended again to 
their ordinary abode. The Deities at that time took a 
pleaſure in converſing with men; the ſhepherdeſſes were 
loved by the Gods, and the Goddeſſes did not diſdain 
the love of ſhepherds; the graces accompanied them 
every where, and theſe graces were the virtues them- 
ſelves; but alas! this golden age was of av Jong,duration. 
One day men neglected to follow Jupiter's chariot, 
Naid in the fields of Herate, got drunk with near, 
loſt their - taſte for pure truth, and ſeparated the love 
of pleaſure from the love of order. The ſhepherdeſſes 
view'd-themſclves in fountains and became idolaters of 
their own beauty; each had her thoughts wholly wha 
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up about herſelf; love forſook the earth, and toge- 
cher with him all the celeſtial Divinities Uifappear'd': : 
'The'Sylvan Gods were changed into Satyrs, the Napææ 
into Bacchæ, and the Nayads into 8yrens; the virtues 
and the graces were no longer the ſame; and ſelf love, 
the patent of all vices; begot ſetifualith, the ſource” of 
all miſeries. Nature was quickly transform'd in this 
lower ſphere: The ſun had no longer the ſame force, 
nor the ſame mildneſs, its light was obſcur d; our 
globe fell to ruins, the abyſs was open d and overflow d 
dj wid Gnaden by Rar ind lands and continents; 
the frultful talls became eraggy rocks, and the delight 
ful valleys frightful precipices : Nothing remain'd but 
ruins of the old world drown'd in the waters. The 
wings of the ſoul were clipt; its fubtile vehicle was 
broken; and ſpirits were thrown down into mortal bo- 
dies, where they undergo divers tranſmigrations, till 
they are purged of their crimes by expiatory pairs 
The etherial body was contracted, "Ippriſon'd” and 
buried in 4 living Tepulchre, a a coarſe covering, which 
is ever changing, which” does not continue one mo- 
ment the ſame, and is ſomething merely accidental to 
our ſubſtance: The immortal ſeed, the incorruptible 
body, the fubtile vehicle is at preſent the ſeat of the 
foul, and the channel of communication between the 
pure ow and the groſs body, the W ſpring of 
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2 this motions and operations. of our walking carcaſs. 
It was thus that the iron age ſucceeded to the golden, 
and it will laſt ten thouſand years; during which time 
gaturn conceals himſelf in an inacceſſible retreat; but 
in the end he will reſume the reins of his er 
reſtore the univerſe to its original ſplendor: All ſouls 
will then be re · united to their principle. This, conti- 
nued Pythagoras, is the allegory by which Orpheus 
has made us underſtand the firſt condition of man, and 
the miſery into which he is fallen. Our mortal body 
is the puniſhment of our crimes, and the diſorder of 
our heart is an evident proof of our being degraded. 

I perceive, ſaid Cyrus, that the principles of Zoro- 
vg Hermes and Orpheus are the ſame : Their alle- 
gories abound with the ſublimeſt truths 5 why then 
will your prieſts reduce all ;to an vid worſhip 2 
They have ſpoken to me of Jupiter only as of a law- 
giver who promiſes his nectar and ambroſia, not to ſolid 
virtues, but to the belief of certain opinions and the 
obſervance of ſome ceremonies which are of no uſe 
either to enlighten the mind, or to purify the heart. 
The corruption and avarice of the prieſts, reply d Py- 
thagoras, is the ſource of all theſe miſchiefs. The mi- 
niſters of the Gods who were eſtabliſh d. at firſt to 
make men good, turn the prieſthood into a he trade; 
they mind only the outward ſhew of religion. The 
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bold wits give themſelves up to impiety. Some deſpiſe 
even the pureſt antiquity; others deny the neceſſity of 
an outward worſhip 3 others arraign the eternal Wiſ⸗ 
dom, becauſe of the evils and crimes which happen 
here below.  Anaximander and his audacious ſchool 
actually ſpread abroad at this time throughout all Greece, 
that God and Nature are the fame thing. Every one 
forms a ſyſtem after nies, eee 
the doctrine of the antients. 

When Cyrus heard bim name Anaximander, he faid 
to him, I have been inform'd of the cauſe of your 
diſgrace and exile; and have a great deſire to know 
the particulart of your diſpute with that Mileſian Phi- 
loſopher ;; tell me in what manner you combated his 
doctrine. Ic may help very much to preſerve me from 
thoſe dangerous maxims, I have already ſeen at Ecba- 
tan ſeveral Magi who talk d the ſame language with 
Anaximander: The errors of the human mind are pretty 
near che ſame in all countries and in all times. The 
particulars of that diſpute, anſwer'd Pythagoras, will 
be long, but I ſhall not affect to ſhorten. them leſt 
I ſhou d become obſcure. - Upon my return to Samos, 
continued the Philoſopher, after my long travels, 1 
found chat Anaximander, who was now advanc d in 


years, had ſpread every where his impions doctrine : 
The young people had embrac d it; the love of novelty, 
217 | | the 
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as at to flatter - their dn the vanity 
of thinking themſelves wiſer than other men, had 
blinded their underſtandings and drawn them into thoſe 
errors. In order to [remedy theſe miſchieſs, I attack d 
the principles of the Mileſian; he made me be cited 
before a tribunal of Pontiffs ne temple of Apollo, 
where the King and all the people of the city were 
aſſembled; he began by repreſenting my doctrine under 
the moſt odious form, gave falſe and malicious turns 
to my words, and endeavoured to make me ſuſpected 
of the impiety of which he himſelf was guilty; 1 chen 
roſe up and ſpoke in the following manner. 

O King image of the great Jupiter! prieſts of Apdlat 
3 citizens of Samos! hearken to me and judge 
of my innocence; I have travel'd among all the diffe- 
rent nations of the univerſe to learn wiſdom, which is 
only to be found in the tradition of the ancients; I 
have diſcover d, that from the origin of things men 
adot᷑ d but one ſole eternal Principle; that all the Gods 
of Greece are but different names to expreſs the attri- 

butes of the Deity, or the properties of Nature, which 
is the image of him. All that we can conceive of the 
ſupreme Eſſence preſents itſelf to the mind under the 
three forms of goodneks, wiſdom and power; the ſo- 
vereign good, the principle of all beings, the intelligence 
which! deſigu d the plan of the world and the energy 
aw "I" it. The Oriental cal theſe three forms 
La .. . Ri "#OrROMAZES, 
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*Qzxonatzzs; Mraara and MyThHras; the | 

tiahs Oe, Leis und Or usy'the/Thracans U ra 
nus, Uzanraand/Loivs, che TyrianzsBzruus, VEnus 
and/Txuaumurz; the Greeks Jurirz, Mintzvaand 
AroLLo-' Sometimes we repreſent theſe three forms 
the ſun, +the; moon and the earth, and we call them 
Pozo, Porz and Pax; at other times by the 
elements of fire, air and water, and we ſtile them 
Vora, Jon and Nxrrunxz; one while by that 
and they are eall'd' Baconvus, CEAEG and VErTUM- 
Nvs; often by the juſtice they exerciſe in the infer- 
nal regions, and they bear the names of PLluro, 
PROSEXPYNE and Minos: Moreover the farſt Form 
of the Divinity is repreſented by his eternity as he is 
the moſt ancient of all beings, and we call it Cox Ls, 
CHxonvs and SATUuan: The ſecond Form by his 


ſecundity as containing the ſeeds of all things, and we 
ſtile it RNA, VES TA and Cr IE: The third Form 
by the authority he exereiſes in the government of the 
world, and we call it Max s as the arbiter of war, 
Munxcvair'as the ambaſſador of the ſupreme God, 
Hr xcvits as a hero who' purges the carth'of mon- 
ſters. Thus we expreſs the three attributes of the Deity 
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original Father the author of ll beings, the immortal 

Virgin the mother of nature; and the ſom of Jupiter 'the 
emanation from thoſe two prinoiples. All theſe names 
nevertheleſs denote but one and the ſame power which 
drew all beings viſible and invifible out of nothing; 
but mankind have confoutided the work with the ar- 
fificer, the image with the briginal; the ſhadow with 
the ſubſtance; they have forgotten the ancient dectrine, 
they have loſt the meaning of our allegories and ftop 
at the outward ſymbols without entring into the ſpirit 
of them: This is the ſource of thoſe numbetleſsexrore 
which prevail at preſent throughout all Greece; degtade 
religion and render it 'contemptible. Moreover I find 
chat it is a ſtedfaſt maxim in all nations, that men are 
not what they were in che golden age, chat they" are 
debas d and degraded; and that * 1 is tke only 
means to reſtore the ſoul to its original grandeur, to 


make her wings grow again and one her to the ethe- 
rial regions from hende ſhe is fallen; It is neceffiry firſt 
to become man by civil and ſocial virtues, and then to 
reſemble the Gods by that lore of che S0VEREIGON 
BEAUTY, OA DEA and PERFTERCTTON which makes us 
love virtue for elf: This is the only worthip worthy 
of the Hamottak, aid this % af my BE vo gele 
Anaximander tlien roſe up in the midft of che aſſembly; 
his age, talents and 85 8 5 gain T ow a llent and 
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Univerſal attention. Pythagoras ſaid he, deftroys reli- 
Sion by his refinements ; his love of ODU is a chi- 
ee Tito l the 
ſecret receſſes of - man's heart, let us interrogate men of 
all nations, we ſhall find that ſelf. love is the ſource of 
all out actions, all our paſſions and even all our virtues: 
Pythagoras loſes himfelf in his abſtract reaſonings; I 
keep to fimple nature, and there I find my principles: 
The feeling and ſentiment of all hearts authorizes my 
are wo Polio emanate regia 
convincing, | | 

eee anfire's. 1 Gabſtivites imeular pat 
Give fi this Sheen of Wende Tbtitnerts, he always re- 
_ preſents what men ordinarily do, as the ſtandard of 
what they ought- to do; but the weakneſs. of nature 
blinded and 'enfeebled by the paſſions is not the rule 
of nature enlighten d and fortified by the ſovereign 
reaſon; he affirms boldly but he proves nothing; this 
is not my method; my prooſs are theſe, they ſeem to 
me clear and folid. The ſovereign will of the great 
Jupiter aught to be the univerſal rule of our will; he 
loves all beings more or leſs, in proportion to their 
e eee it is the degree of this reſem- 
blance which: conſtitutes the beauty, truth and good- 
neſs of each intelligence. The father of Gods and 
men loves himſelf as the ſovereign good, and all other 
eng a6 Ki anden ad dn fe beau . 
Self- 
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Self love, to be regular,, muſt be the effet and not the 
cauſe of our love for the ſupreme good; the love of 
the InzxiniTELY. GABA ſhould be the ground of 


the original, the motive of. ove e e the pictures. 
This is the eternal law, the immutable owe, and the 
love of the ſovereign beauty. 

Anaximander interrupted me with a diſdainful dude 
eee Pythagoras impoſes upon you by words 
without meaning, by abſtracted ideas that are of no 
uſe in ſocial life, by chimeras hatched in the empty 
brain of idle ſophiſts who exhauſt themſelves in vain 


ſpeculations; what is this eternal law ? this order con- 


formable to it? this love of the ſovereign beauty with 


which he continually dazzles our eyes? let him explain 


himſelf clearly, and all-his fine ſus notions will * 
into ſmoak. 


duced all things, the ſovereign reaſon of the great Ju- 


his head. The order conformable to this law, is 


mutable relations and eſſential differences which are be- 
tween them. The love conformable to this order is to 


prefer that which is more perfect to that which is leſs 


* Se Heroces an the goken are of n.8 5. 14. 0 


our love for the IN TIxXITELY LITTLE; the love of 


The law, reply d I, is the e which pro- 
piter, the divine Minerva who inceſſantly ſprings from 


founded upon the different degrees of reality which 
the All- producing ſpirit has given to his works, the im. 
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0 not only im all Kinds but in the ſeveral ſpecies and 
individuds? t Laſtly the ſovereigh beauty has no perfect 
Fenntude with any thing we behold on earth or in 
the havens; whatever elſe is beautiful is only ſo by a 
participation of its beauty; all other beauties may in- 
[os —ç chatige or periſh, but this is ſtill the fame 
in all times and in all places; tis by contemplating the 
Hilfetent degrees of tranſient, variable and finite beauty, 
and by carrying our thoughts beyond them all, that 
we at length reach to that fupretme Beauty which is 
ſunpla, pure) uniform, immarable; without colour, fi- 
Sure or human qualities. / Anaximander pretends that 
this doctrine is a chimerical idea; and a ' vain refine- 
ment which has no influence in ſocial life, but all the 
philoſophers and legiſlators have thought otherwiſe ; 
Hermes,” Orpheus and Minos laid it down as a funda- 
mental principlethat a man muſt prefer the public good 
to his private intereſt from the ſole love of goodneſs, 
juſtice and perfection: It was to this order that Codrus 
thought himſelf bound to ſacrifice not only his crown but 
his life; his view in ebnforming to this order was not to 
render hifelf happy, on the contrary he belie d it his 
duty to devote himſelf to death, and to mae no ac- 
count of himſelf becauſe the love of order exacted it. If 
we can love nothing but with reference to ourſelves, each 
member of e eee, eee 
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rr 
as an independent being made for himſelf; there will be 


no reaſon to ſacrifice private intereſt to publie good; 
noble ſentiments and heroic virtues will be deſtroy d: 
Nor is this all, every conceal'd crime will ſoon be au- 
thoriz d; if virtue be not amiable for itſelf, each man 
will * it when he can hide himſelf from the eyes 
of the public; he will commit all crimes without re- 
morſe when intereſt carries him to it, and he is not 
with-held by fear; and thus is all ſociety diſſol d: 
whether therefore — n or polleys: both. 
conſpire to prove my doctrine. F 

Here Anaximander anſwer d: Pythagoras is unac- 
quainted with the nature of the ſoul; the deſire of 
happineſs conſtitutes the eſſence of the will; pleaſure 
is the great law both of mortal and immortal natures, 
its attractive force is irreſiſtible and it is che only mov- 
ing ſpring of man's heart; the fight of perfection acts 
upon us only by the pleaſing ſenſation it cauſes in us. 

We always love with pleaſure, anſwer d I, but we do 
not always love for the ſake of pleaſure. As the delight 
which accompanies the perception of truth is not the 
reaſon why we acquieſce in truth, ſo the pleaſure which 
accompanies the view of order is not the reaſon why 
we love juſtice. © That which determines the pure act 
of the wil, both in the one and the other caſe, is the. 
perception of the immutable relations, and eſſential dif- 
I TK between beings 3. to. know theſe relations and 
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4heſe differences: is truth; to act according to theſe re- 
Jations and differences is virtue. We may follow juſtice 
For. the good it procures us, but we cannot loye it but 
For itſelf; that only for the fake of which we love be- 
ing; properly the object of our love. As the moſt un- 
zuſt of all men would be be, who, while he committed 
All forts of crimes, ſhould paſs. for juſt and ſo enjoy the 
honours of virtue and the pleaſures of vice; ſo the per- 
fectly juſt man would be he who ſhould love juſtice 
for itſelf, and not for the honours and pleaſures which 
accompany it; who ſhould paſs for unjuſt while he 
practiſed - the-mblt exact juſtice ; who ſhould not ſuf- 
fer himſelf to be moved by ignominy, diſtreſs or the 
moſt cruel ſufferings, but ſhould continue ſtedfaſt in 
he love of juſtice, not becauſe: it is delightful, but be. 
cauſe it is juſt. , Tis chus that the Gods do good from 
the pure love of good; the. ſoul is an image of their 
ſubſtance, conſequently ſhe may imitate-them and love 
virtue ſoritſelf; the perception of truth may act as ſtrong- 
iy upon her as the ſenfation of. pleaſure. 

Ever ſince the iron age mens & blinded 
that they do not comprehend this ſublime love of vir- 
tue; the philoſophers themſelyes arrive to it but by 
low degrees; . wiſdom, in purifying the heart, accom- 
eee. neee 
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_ imperfe&- nature.” The divine Themis iuebriates us at 
firſt with heavenly delights te counterballance in us 
the weight of terreſtrial pleaſures. She allures us by a 
ſweet ſmile, enchants us by her looks all charting, 
tranſports us by the amiable truths ſhe: preſents to the 
mind; we then adhere to virtue for the fake of thoſe 
ſweets that accompany it : But in proportion as the 
ſoul withdraws from outward objects her love become: 
more exalted, more delicate and more generous; ſhe 
enters deeply into herſelf, conventres all her powers, 
and retires" into her ſpiritual nature ; ſhe ſees all: the 
windings and turnings' of the heart, | ſhe diſcovers all 
the enormities of her ſelf- love which made her refer 
all her virtues to herſelf, and practiſe them only out 
of vanity, that ſhe, might' become the idol of men by —- 
an uſurpation upon the rights of the Gods; ſhe ſuffers — 
inexpreſſible pains to expiate theſe ſecret iniquities; ſhe 
at length gets out of herſelf, riſes above herſelf, ſepa- 
rates and diſengages herſelf from every thing, that ſhe 
may be united to the immutable Beauty, and behold 
him with that eye with which alone he can be ſeen; 
chen it is chat the brings forth not the ſhadows of vir- 
tue, hut the virtues themſelves, ſhe becomes immortal 
and the friend of Uv iSuoh/is the! immutable law 
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te Then \the human virtues are acquired: with plea- 
us Tr'was thus that Hercules found exquiſite pleaſures 
in his twelve labours, und in all the exploits of an heroic 
virrue, but he was not deify's till be bad paſs d thro: 
33 Themis, which — ugh have 
donſum d the poiſon d robe of ——— of cater 
Typhon, and of the evil principle, which that fon of Ju- 
piter lad put on to give us n example of perſoct virtue; 
in the midſt of the devouring flames he rejoiced at the 
daſtructiom of all that be had ve d from his mother 
Alemtene; the fight of the immutable order fo raviſh d 
und 'wanfported hin wort of bimfclf, that he could not 
Wen thoughtts hi own happineſs. 
Here Ammrimander ory'd but with hy; Pythagrens 
wird e e Gd de dams we aut 
_ reſemble dem, They ſim in delights above, and de- 
Iteaid upon canth-bnly to pleaſe thernſelves with the 
cf mz t imitate? them is t purſue ꝓpleaſure ; Pytha- 
Soras artfully endeavours to create in you a brutal in- 
difference ſor the 'fealt of the Goc, ——— 
Nectar and Ambroſia, and deſtroy 1 
dle ddefire of happineſs natural — 1 give 
you warning of the horrible conſequences af his [ydtem, 
beware of his ſophiſtry. 1 Ax | | — 
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Jnuſtice, reply d I with an intrepid air, is amiable 
for-itſelf; if we love it only: len the dH it pro- 
cures us e are not good but politic; tis the higheſt 
injuſtice to love juſtice only for the fake of reward ; to 
aſpire. to the table of the Gods merely to pleaſe and 
delight ourſelves, is not to love the ſovereign good, tis 
to degrade it and make it ſubſervient to out intereſt. It 
was thus that fouls fell from the ſublime place in heaven, 
they loved nedtar and ambroſia more than truth, and 
ſeparated the love of pleaſure from the love of order. 
To love the ſovereign Bz3aury, only, a beneficent, 
is. to. love him for the finite participation of his gifts; 
tis to love him for what he does in us, and not for 
what he is in himſelf; tis to ſeparate the ſovereign u good 


BzauTY Gd perfection, is, to love. hin. foe. his im- 
menſe totality ; tis to love him for what we know of him, 
and not for what we feel of him; tis to love. without 


meaſure the Being without limits; and it is this lovs 
which ilates, clevatcy, deifies and gives a kind of 
immenſity to the ſoul; I maintain therefore with all 
the ancients that we are not to delire admittance to 

the table of the Gods, but as à tate in which we are 


united to che ſovereign. Bz4avTy transform d into his 
image and perfected in his lone. Js Olympus leſs the db 
n aur de becauſe we delice it from. 4 motive 
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worthy of the Geer Do we love the Gods (thy le, 


n lad ets O88 Wen 2514) 2 
0 Samians Þ Anaximander'endeavours not only to 
_ doud- your minds but to corrupt your manners; he 
deceives you by ſticking to the- literal ſenſe of your 
Mythology. The Gods who are exempt from human 
frailties do not deſcend upon earth to ſatisfy any paſ- 
ſions; all that wiſe antiquity tells us of the amourg of 
Jupiter and the other Divinities, are but an ingenious 
allegory to repreſent the pure communications of the 
| Gods with mortals fince the iron age. Your philoſophers 
always deſcribe. virtue to us as a divine « de- 
ſcending from heaven, they continually ſpeak of guar- 
dian Deities, "who inſpire, enlighten and ſtrengthen us, 
to ſhew that heroie virtues can proceed from the Gods 
alone; but thoſe poets who ſeek only to pleaſe and to 
ſtrike the imagination by heaping wonders upon won- 
Uri, eee dnlightred your Mythllogy by their fictions. 

Here Anaximander cryd' out again with an air of 
zeal and enthufiaſm: Will you ſuffer, 'OSarnians, your 


— _ aging ah a undeubted fats of 
e Pythagoras -overthrowsyour- altats, your 
temples and your priefthood, that he may lead you to - 
impiety, under * WE deſtroying ſuperſtition. A 
rr 88 11 confuſed 
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confuled murmur immediately roſe in the aſſembly; 
they were divided in their ſentiments; the greateſt 


part of the prieſts call'd me impious and an enemy 
of religion. Perceiving then the deep diſſimulation of 


were deluded by ſophiſtry, it was impoſſible for me to 
contain myſelf, and raiſing my voice I faid: -- 

O King, prieſts. and Samians, hearken to me for the 
laſt time, I would not at firſt lay open the myſteries of 
Anaximander's monſtrous ſyſtem, nor endeavour in a 
public afſembly to render his perſon odious as he has 
labour d to do mine; hitherto I have reſpected his grey 
hairs, but now that I ſee.the pit of deſtruction into which 
he ſeeks to hurry youz. I can no longer be filent without 
being falſe to the Gods and to my country. Anaximan- 
der ſeems to ybu to be zealous for religion, but in rea- 
lity he endeavours to deſtroy it. Hear what his prin- 
ciples are, which he teaches in ſecret to thoſe who 
will liſten to him. There is nothing in the univerſe 
but matter and motion; in the fruitfal- boſom of an 
infinite matter every thing is produc'd by an eternal 


revolution of forms; the deſtruction of ſome is the 
birth of others; the different ranging of the atoms is 


what alone makes the different ſorts: of minds, but all 
is diſſipated and plung d again into the ſame abyſs aſter 
death. According to Anaximander, that which is now 
"_— wood; metal, may be diſſol/ d and transform d 


[4 not 


Anaximander and the blind zeal. of the people who 


ae but names which we give to things as they pleaſe 


of an invincible fatality, and we think that we chuſe, 
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— ſpirit; according to him our own. idle rs ba 


is the fource of thoſe famous rivers which flow in 
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drink nectar him good- 
with chem; according to 
— and malice, virtue and vice, juſtice and injuſtice, 


- . 0 . * * — I . 
tygers are — and lambs mild; all is the effect 
| | » 
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| = un. Thi, O Samians, is the 


would lead you. 
| CI to-which he 
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Before the diſpute the high prieſt of Delph —— 
an 
agrecable to the will of the great Apollo — anſwer | 
he ſent to the prieſts of Samos was this; * You accuſe 


for the 
chro an exceſs of love 
4 Pythagoras of erring 


thro' 
< Fapreme Beauty, and I accuſe you of ering => 
U— — — 
God whom I ſerve equally abhors —— — 
. — 
a _ & have 
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« have often need to think of nectar and ambroſia, in 
4 order to reje& the | enchanting cup of Circe which 
« transforms men into. hogs ; but when the Goddeſs: 
« Minerva-deſcends into heroes, they perform noble 
actions from noble motives ; pure pleaſures. accom- 
« pany them, glory environs them, immortality follows. 
them, but virtue is alone their object. Scarce had 
they read this anſwer of the pontiff, when a. divine 
voice ſeemed to come from. the innermoſt part of the 
temple, and to ſay, The Gods do good for the ſole 
— a e ee neo 
been with the truth, 3 dale Latten ad * 
dard in my favour. Anarimand er perceived it, and 
imagining that I had corrupted the pontifls in order 
to delude the people, hid binaſelf under a new kind 
of hypocriſy, and ſaid to the aſſembly, The oracle has 
ſpoken and I muſt be ſilent; 1 believe, but I a not 
yet enlighten'd; my heart is touch'd but my under 

ſtanding is not convinc'd ; I deſire to dilcoune with. 
Pythagoras in private, and to be inſtrusted by his nea- 
in the preſence: of the King and the poantiſſa, and c 
mme own houſe, The en 
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imagining chat it was impoſſible for a man of ſenſe 
not wo think as he did, beliew d that I affected this 
#cabf6? religion only to throw a miſt: before the eyes 
ether people; amd gain their fuffrages. We were no 
ſooner alone than he changed his tile and ſaid to me: 
he diſpute between us is reduc'd to this queſtion; 
whether che eternal nature acts with wiſdom or deſign, 
or takes all ſorts of forms by a blind neceſſity: Let 
us/ not dazzle our eyes with vulgar prejudices; a Phi- 
lofopher cannot believe but when he is forc'd to it by 
a complete evidence; I reaſon only upon what Lice, and 
I fee nothing in all nature but an immenſe matter and 
an infinite activity; chis active matter is eternal; now 
an infinite active force muſt, in an eternal duration, 
| of neceſſity" give all forts of forms to an immenſe. mat- 
ter; it has had other forms than what we ſee at pre- 
ſent, and it will take new ones; every thing has chang d, 
and does change, and will change, and this is ſufficient 
for the production not only of 1 world but of num- 
belles worlde dnvilible-2o un. ul yin 
What you offer, replyd 1 is.nothing but ſophiſtry 
inſtead of proof You ſee nothing in all nature, ſay 
you, but an infinite activity and an immenſe matter; 
allow it; but does it follow / from thence, that the 
infinite activity is a property of matter? Matter is eter- 
nal (added ypu) and it may be ſo, becauſe the infinite 
force which is always acting may have always produc'd 


it; 


— 
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it; but do you conclude from thence that it is the only 
editing ſubſtance? I ſhall agree alſo that an all-powerful, 
active force may in an eternal duration give all. ſorts 
of forms to an immenſe matter; but is this a proof 
chat chat force” acts by a blind neceſſity and without 
deſign 2, Tho I fou d- admit your principles, I muſt 
deny your conſequences, which ſeem. = ee 
falſe, My reaſons are theſe 
The idea which we have of matter — not include 
that of active force; matter does not ceaſe to be matter 
when in perfect reſt; it cannot reſtore motion to. itſelf 
when it has loſt it; from whence I conclude that it 
is not active of itſelf, and conſequently that infinite 
force is not one of its properties. Further, I perceive 
in myſelf. and in ſeveral beings with Which Lam en- 
oompaſi d. a reaſoning principle which feels, thinks, 
compares and judges :: Motion only changes the fitua- 
tion or figure of bodies; now it is abſurd: to. ſuppoſe 
that matter without thought and ſenſation can become 
ſenſible and intelligent merely by ſhifting its place, or 
changing its figure; there is no connection between theſe 
ideas: allo that the quickneſs of our ſenſations depends 
often upon the motion of che humours in the body, and | 
this proves that ſpirit and body may be united, hut by no 
means.that they are th ſamet and ſrom the whole I con- 
clude, chat there is in nature another ſubſtance beſides 
mane dale thx they ann us for 
1013519} | \ INLET. 
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intellec riruch ſuperior to mine, to yours, and to thoſe 
of All other men. In order to know whether there be 
Wenn ar intellect, 1 fally ot of myſelf, I run over all 
the wondere of the univerſe, I obſerve the conſtancy 
and regulartty of its law, the fruitfulneſs and variety of 
its procuetione, me einneAion and ſultatleneſs of its 
parts, the ebhfor ation of animals, che ſtructure of 
plants, the order of the elements and the revolutions 
of che heaverty bodies: I cannot doubt but chat all 
is the eſſoct of art, comrivance and a fupreme wiſdom. 
I chen draw a veil over all the beings with which L am 


en6ottipaſe'd ;"Tconfider them only as phantorns, mere 
appearances and iltofions ; — eyes, I ſtop my 
ens, 1 return again into my lf, to conſider that 
_ reaſoning {principle which 1 have already proved not 
te be material; which might abit tho' alt bodies were 
annihilated, and which ſhews me all objects without 
preſenting ſelf to my view. Since there cannot be an 
eternal ſbcceſfion of effects without a cauſe, it follows 
necelfirily that he who made this intelligent principle 
muſt be himlelf intelligent; hence I-cendaude that the 
III TE Forct which you acknowledge to be in 
85 nature 1 Sen krx Aen. When 1 
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 ſenſationsand of all my thoughts; he can repreſent num- 
berleſs worlds to me, tho' there were nothing in all nature 
but he and I. Earth, air and heaven, planets and ſtars, uni- 
verſal nature, I behold you no more; vain ſhadows, im- 
perfect images, disſigured pictures, you are vaniſh' daway, 
I perceive nothing but your original and your cauſe, I 
am {wallow'd up, I loſe myſelf in his boſom and I need 
only feel my on being to be convine'd of his. 

I remember, ſaid Cyrus, that Zoxcaſter laid open to 
me all theſe truths: A ſuperſicial view of the wonders 
of the univerſe might leave the mind in ſome uncer- 
tainty, but when we deſcend to particulars; hen we 
enter into the ſanctuary of nature and ſtudy its ſecrets, 
laws and effects to the bottom, when we are well an- 
quaimed wich ourſelves, and compare what we foel 
within us with what we ſee without us, it is impoſſible 
any longer to heſitate: I do —— 
der oou d reſiſt the force of your arguments. . - | 
Tle anfwer'd me, Your. reaſoning is-playſible; bit 
has no ſolidity in it; you always ſhun-the main queſtion 
by the dexterous agility of your mind. I agree with 
you, that there cannot be an eternal ſucceſſion of effects 
Ws. a firſt cauſe; this would be an infinite chain | 
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ſupport; 1 likewiſe allow that the idea of matter does 


not include that of active force, as the idea of active force 
does not include tliat of wiſdom ; becauſe the different 
attributes of one and the ſame eſſence may be ſeparately 
conceiv'd./ Laſtly, I grant that bodies do not become 
intelligent by changing of place and ftzure; but you 
aſcribe to matter properties which it has not Matter 
and extenſion are the ſame thing?; now you know that 
extenſion has neither colour, nor ſmell, nor taſte; and 
Ladd that it has neither fix d bounds, nor diſtinct parts, 
nor real motions: All theſe qualities are but ideas, or 
perceptions of the ſoul, caus d by the action of the im- 
menſe eitenſion, which ſhews itſelf ſucceſſively to us 
under different forms: This principle being: laid down 
my real doctrine is this. We cannot baniſh from our 
minds the ideas of eternity, immenſity and infinity, 
they every where preſent themſelves to us; we can ex 
plain nothing without them: Theſe three properties are 
therefore the attributes of ſome eternal, immenſe and 
Labſolutely infinite Being; chere can be no other: ſub- 
ſtance but: his, it is one and it is all; it is the univerſal 
being, and is both extended and ure pe what 
Nada ichtttü ns gd blew eil ; oli Jr © x a 
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Spinoza ſays expreſsly the ſame things. Deus eſt Ens abſolute in- 
finĩtum. Præter Deum nulla dart neque concipi poteſt ſubſtantia. 
Cogitatio eſt attributum Dei, ſive Deus eſt res cogitans. Extenſio 
elt auributum Der, fire Deus eit fes exten. Subſtantia cogitans & 
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makes the a diverſity of beings is not any real diſtinction 
of ſubſtance, but the difference of form; ' the eternal 
nature acts continually within itſelf, by itſelf and upon 
itſelf, according to the whole extent of its infinite power, 
and thereby neceſſarily produces all ſorts of forms; this 
boundleſs power is not reſtrain d by thoſe rules which 
are called wiſdom, goodneſs and juſtice, for theſe be- 
long to finite beings, and by no means to the infinite. 
Let me ſee you attack this ſyſtem with ſolid reaſons, 
without ; ſeeking to dazzle my eyes with metaphors, 
allegories and the looſe: declamations of an orator. 
Tanſwer d; If you only maintained, that all eſſences 
are but different forms of the divine eſſence, that our 
ſouls are portions of the ſoul of the world, and our bo- 
dies part of his immenſe extenſion, you would not be 
an atheiſt, but you would hold abſurdities with many 
other *philoſophers who have a ſincere abhorrence of 
all impiety. en ſuppoſe as you do that there is in 


ſubſtantia extenſa una eademque eſt fabltancia, que jam a ſub hoc jam ſub 
ino artributo concipitur. 8 Res particulares nihil ſunt niſi Dei artribu- 
torum modi. * Ex neceſſitate naturæ divinæ infinita infinitis modis 
ſequi debent. Deus eſt omnium rerum cauſa immanens, non vero tranſiens. 
i Intellectus, voluntas, amor ad modos Dei ſive entia particularia perti- 
nent, non ad ſubſtahtiam'zternam & infinitam. Vid Spin. Eth. Part. 1. 
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It was the opinion of che Stoicks, of fome of the diſciples of Or- 
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all nature but one ſubſtance, that the whole univerſe 
| is an erhanntion from the divine effnce, or an expan- 
ſion of it; but they | believe that there is an infinite 
all its productions; they never imagin'd as you do, that 
b to the 
pitch ———— 
you oſſer ſor your opiniom ? In order to demonſtrate 
and convince, is it enough to heap propofation upon 
propoſition, take for granted and affirm boldly ? 
Te replied witch an haughty affurance; my whole 
ſyſtem turns upon this ſingle * principle, that there is 
but one only ſubſtance in nature; this being demon- 
ſtrated, all the reſt follows by neceſſary and unavoidable 
conſequence. Now this great principle I prove thus; 
when the eternal being produces new ſubſtances, he 
gives them ſomething or nothing, if he gives them no- 
thing he will never produce any thing, if he gives them 
a part of his own effence, he does not produce u new 
ſubſtance but a new form; this is demon : 

vided the unity of ſubſtance be not. deſtroyed, it is 
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indifferent: to me how it is called, whether ſoul or body, 
fpirit or matter, intelligent or intelligible extenſon . 
When the great Jupiter, {aid I, creates, he does not 
draw a being out of nothing, as out of a ſubject which 
contains in it ſome reality, neither does he divide his 
eſſence to make a ſeparate ſubſtance of it, but he makes 
ſomething exiſt which did not exiſt before: Now to 
make'a ſubſtance exiſt which was not before, has no- 
thing in it more inconceivable than to make a form 
exiſt which was not before; ſince in both caſes there is 
a ne reality produced, and whatever difficulties there 
are in conoeiving the paſſage from non-cxiftence to 
being, they are as puzzling in the one as in the other: 
vou cannot deny a creating energy, without denying, 
for the {fame reaſon all active force. Thus your eternal 
mature i reduced to a formleſ maſs, or to an infinite 


42 -This is dhe uſe which the Spinoziſts have made of tbe Olen priv. 
tain'd by Deſcartes, Malebranche and Dr. Berkley, contrary. to the in- 
rention of thoſe three Philoſophers. The firft frys, chat matter and ex- 
tenſion are the-ſame ching: the ſecond affirms, chat the immediate object 
of our ſenſations is an imalligible, eternal, immutable, infinite extenſion g 
the third endeavpurs to prove, that there is no ſuch ching as body, that 
all is fpirit. MaJebranche thirtks chat Deſcartes does not extend his prin- 
rin far gh A and Berkley acouics Malchranche of ſtopping. too oon: 
The Spingziſts pretend to reac} all three by admitting but one only 
ſubſtance. It muſt nevertheleſs be allow'd that there is an effential diffe- 
Tegce between theſe three Philoſophers and Spinoza, fince they teach = 
An distinction batween che „ 97 In 
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ſpace without. action and power, as well as without 
wiſdom and goodneſs. Where will you find an active 
Deity to teduce that chaos to order, or to fill that 
immenſe ſpace: But I will reſtore you, out of com- 
which you have need of to form your world; I will 
eternal nature acts as neceſſarily as it exiſts, you will 
gain nothing by this conceſſion, you will only plunge 
yourſelf into a new abyis of contradictions more abſurd 
and more frightful than the firſt. You cannot deny that 
there. are in nature beings who ſuffer, and others that 
do not ſuffer, intelligences that are ignorant, and others 
vho have knowledge; ſome who deny, others who af- 
firm, and others who doubt oſ the ſame things; intel- 
ligences who love and hate the ſame objects, and who 
often change their thoughts, ſentiments and paſſions: : 
Now 1 is it conceivable that the ' ſame immutable, im- 
o infinit ſubſtance, ſhould, be at the ſame time 
knoving and ignorant, happy and unhappy, a friend and 
an enemy of its own nature? Does this monſtrous aſſem- 
blage of variable, bounded, fantaſtical. and qarring forms, 
| iquarewiththe attributes you aſcribeto the eternal nature? 
| You, may weaken your underſtanding” by too Much 
refining, -you. may exhauſt, yourſelf. by ſpinning a thin 


webs, and endeavour to. Io jane light fluttering minds, 
1 2110 Dai . 
N 
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in them, but I defy you to conſider attentively the 
conſequences of your ſyſtem without horror and ſhame: 
What motive is it that cou'd induce you to prefer 
the ſyſtem of a blind nature to that of a wiſe intelli- 


gence ? Do but aſcend to firſt principles, make uſe of 
that accuracy in which you formerly excell'd, and you 


with me, is not univerſal being, but a being vaſtly 


diſtinct from all others; that he has produced new ſub- 


ſtances as well as new forms; that he knows himſelf 
arid all his productions; that he loves himſelf eſſentially, 
and all other beings in proportion to the degrees of 
reality he has communicated to chem; that he is by 
conſequence ſupremely powerful, wiſe and good; that 
it is abſurd to conceive what is only power, wiſdom 


and goodneſs, under the form of length; breadth and 


thickneſs; that he may exiſt every where without ex- 
tenſion of parts, as he knows every thing without fuc- 
ceſſion of thoughts; that infinite extenſion is not his 
immenſity, as infinite time is not his eternity; that 
ſpace is only the manner in which bodics exiſt in him, 
as time is only tlie manner in which created beings 
exiſt with him; and laſtly, that variable and finite be- 
ings are not FO forms of his ſubſtance but fret 
effects of his power. Examine geometrically this chain 
of conſequences drawn from the idea of the eternal, 


K k left, 


will find that the infinite Being, which you admit'equally- 


ane! mfinite Being; deſcend from the firſt to the 


— — — 


vices, I ſee every where beings that are unhappy and 


of it by a chance ray, E to conduct us; 
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laſt, remount from the laſt to the firſt, and you will 


| ſee that they are all of them neceſſarily link d together; 
every ſtep you take you will diſcern new rays of light, 


which, when they are all united, form a complete evi- 
dence :+ I challenge: you to ſhew me where it fails. 
Thrice he eſſay d to ſpeak, and thrice his perplex'd 
mind-endeavour'd-in vain to rally its confus d ideas; at 
length he collected all the powers of la underſtanding, 
and anſwer d me thus: The univerſe is full of defects and 


wicked; now Icannot conceive how ſufferings and crimes 
can begin or ſubſiſt under the empire of a being ſupreme- 
ly good, wiſe and powerful: If he be wiſe he muſt have 
foreſeen them, if he be powerful he might have hin- 
der d them, and if he be good he would have prevented 
them. Here is therefore as manifeſt a contradiction in 
your ſyſtem as in mine; you muſt deny that there are 
crimes and miſeries in the univerſe, or that there is a 
ſovereign wiſdom and ebe _ n it; take 
Toe! e 

How, anſwer d I, will you abit Fon _ fee clearly 


| boca: you do not ſee further? The ſmalleſt light in- 
duces us to believe, but the greateſt obſcurity is not a 


ſufficient reaſon for denying: In this dawn of human 
Efe the lights of the underſtanding are too faint to ſhew 
us truth with a perfect evidence; we only get a glimpſe 


Fg! but 
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but it is not ſuch a broad day-light as diſpels all ob- 
ſcurity. Vou deny a creating power becauſe you do not 
conceive how it operates; you reject an eternal wiſdom 
becauſe you know not the ſecret reaſons of its conduct; 
you refuſe to acknowledge a ſovereign goodneſs becauſe 
you do not comprehend how evil can ſubſiſt under its 
government. O Anaximander! is this reaſoning ? A 


thing is not becauſe. you do not fee it; all your diffi- 
culties are reduc d to this. 


You do me injuſtice, reply'd the wretched old man, 
who began to waver. and to change his ſtile, I neither 
affirm nor deny any thing, but I doubt of every thing, 
becauſe I ſee nothing certain, nothing but what is wrapt 
up in darkneſs; and this obſcurity reduces me to the 
neceſlity of fluctuating for ever in a ſea of uncertainties; 
there is no ſuch thing as demonſtration*. It does not 
follow that a thing is true | becauſe it appears ſo; a 
mind which is deceived often, may be deceived always; 


and this poſhbility is alone ſufficient to ke: me doubt 


of every thing. 


Such is the nature of our enn reply a V | 


that we cannot refuſe to do homage to truth when it 


is clearly diſcern dy we are forced to acquieſce, we are 
no longer free to doubt: Now this impoſſibility of doubt- 
ing is hat men call conviction, evidence, demonſtra- 
tion: . Ner- Ne ee. Thi 


2214 [13 11 Ses Diſt. p. 52. | be 23158, 6) 
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light ſtrikes with equal force- upon all minds, it has 
an irrefiſtible power over Scythians and Indians, Greeks 


and Barbarians, Gods and men; and it can therefore 


be nothing elſe but a ray of that eternal wiſdom which 
enlightens all intelligences. This light is the laſt tribu- 
nal for. trying our ideas, we cannot appeal from it with- 
out ceaſing; to be reaſonable. To doubt contrary to all 
reaſon is extravagance z/ to pretend to doubt when the 
evidence makes doubting impoſſible is adding inſince- 
riy..$0ifolly, | See to what à dilemma you are reduced 
by too much refining ; obſerve the inconſtancy of your 
mind and the inconſiſtency. of your reaſoning ; you 
were at firſt for | demonſtrating that there is no ſove- 
reign Intelligence; when I ſhew'd. you that your pre- 
tended demonſtrations were only looſe ſuppoſitions, you 
then took refuge in a general doubting; and now at 
laſt your philoſophy terminates in deſtroying reaſon, 
rejecting all evidence, and maintaining that there is no 
rule. whereby to make any ſettled judgments: It is to 
no purpoſe therefore to reaſon longer with you. . 

Here I left off ſpeaking that I might liſten to what 
he would anſwer, but finding that he did not open 
bis mouth, I ĩmagin d that he began to be mov d, and 
I continu d thus: I ſuppoſe that you doubt ſeriouſly, 
but is it want of light, or the fear of being convinc d, 


which cauſes your doubts 2 Enter into yourſelf; truth 


is | beter felt than dada Hearken to the voice 
of 


2 
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of nature that ſpeaks within you, ſhe will ſoon riſe up 
againſt all your refin d ſophiſtry; your heart which is 
born with an infatiable thirſt of happineſs will give your 
underſtanding the lie, when it rejoices in the unnatural 
hope of its approaching extinction; once again, I fay, 
enter into yourſelf, impoſe ſilence upon your imagina- 
tion, let not your paſſions blind you, and you will 
find in the inmoſt of your ſoul an inexpreſſible feel- 
ing of the Divinity which will diſpel your doubts : 
It is by hearkening to this internal evidence that your 
underſtanding and your heart will be reconciled; on 
their reconcilement depends the peace of the foul, and 
it is in this tranquillity alone that we can hear the voice 


of wiſdom, which ſupplies the defects of our reaſon- 


ings. O my father, my dear father, where are you ? I 
ſock you in yourſelf without finding you: What is be- 
come of that divine man who formerly carried me 
thro' all the regions of immenſity, who taught me to 
run back thro all times to eternity itſelf } What then 
is become of that ſublime, ſubtile and extenſive under- 


ſtanding? What cloud of paſſions has obſcur d it? What 


eyes upon him to ſee whether my arguments or ſenti- 
ments had made any impreſſion on his mind, but he 
ook d upon me with the diſdainful (mile of a haughty 
ſoul that Hides her weakneſs and deſpair under an air 
of cri 1 then held my peace and invok d the 
+; heavenly 
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midnight of prejudice'is caſt over it? Here I fix'd my 
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| heavenly Minerva in a profound ſilence; I pray d to her 
to enlighten him, but ſhe was deaf to me becauſe he 
was deaf to her; he 3 men * e loved 
ua ory ar bog 
Here We ene and Oyrus faid h * 
join the moſt affecting conſiderations with the moſt ſo- 
ld arguments; whether we conſult the idea of the firſt 
cauſe or the nature of its effects, the happineſs of man 
or the good of ſociety, reaſon or experience, all con- 
ſpire to/prove your ſyſtem; but to believe that of Anax- 
imandet we muſt take for granted what can never 
with the leaſt reaſon be imagin d, that motion is an 
eſſential property of matter, that matter is the only ex- 
iſting ſubſtance, and that the infinite force acts without 
knowledge or deſign, notwithſtanding all the marks of 
wiſdom that ſhine throughout the univerſe. I do not 
conceive how men can heſitate between the two ſyſtems; 
the one is obſeure to the underſtanding, denies all coti- 
ſolation to the heart, and is deſtructive of ſociety ; the 
other is full of light and of comfortable ideas, produces 
noble ſentiments and confirms us in all the duties of 
civil life. One of the two ſyſtems muſt be true; the 
eternal Being is either blind nature or a wiſe intelli- 
gence there is no medium ; you have ſhewn that the 
firſt opinion is falſe and abſurd, the other therefore is 
cvidently true and ſolid. Your arguments have darted 
a Wan * into the iomoſt! of my ſoul: Vou ſeem 
r nevertheleſs 
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nevertheleſs to have left your adverſary's objection con- 
cerning the origin of evil in its full ſtrength; help me 
to anſwer this grand difficulty. Here Pythagoras ran 
thro all the different opinions of the Philoſophers with- 
out being able to ſatisfy Cyrus; the Prince found a ſo- 
lution of this difficulty no where but among the He- 
brews ; but tho he was not content with the anſwers 
of the Samian on this head, he wou'd not make him 
feel the weakneſs of them, nor let him perceive that 
he himſelf, was ſenfible of it; he dexterouſly ſhifted 
the queſtion, and returning S make haſte 
to tell me, ſaid he, O wiſe Pythagoras! what tn 
your diſcourſe made upon Anaximander. 

He withdrew, anſwer d the Pluloſopher, in e 
ſion and deſpair and with a reſolution to ruin me. As 
weak eyes which the ſun dazzles and blinds, ſuch was 
the heart of Anaximander; neither prodigies nor proofs, 
nor touching conſiderations can move the ſoul, when 
error has ſeiz d upon the underſtanding by the corrup- 
tion of the heart. Since my departure from Samos, I 
hear that he is fallen into the wild extravagance which 
I had foreſeen: Being reſolv d to believe nothing which 
could not be demonſtrated with geometrical evidence, 
he is come not only to doubt of the moſt certain truths, 
but to believe the greateſt abſurdities. He maintains, 
without any allegory, that all he ſees is but a dream; 


5 all the men who are about him are Phantoms; 3 
I chat 
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chat it is he himſelf who ſpeaks to and anſwers himſelf, 
when he converſes with them; that the heaven and the 
earth, the ſtars and the elements, plants and trees, are 
only illuſions; and in a word, that there is nothing real 
but himſelf: At firſt he was for deſtroying the divine 
Eſſence to ſubſtitute a blind nature in its place; at pre- 
ſent he has deſtroy d that nature itſelf, and maintains 
that he is the only exiſtent being. Thus ended the 
oowerſation between Cyrus and Pythagoras. The Prince 
duns touch d with the conſideration of the weakneſs of 
human underſtanding; he ſaw by the example of Anax- 
imander, that the moſt ſubtile genius's may go gradually 
from impiety to extravagance, and fall into a philoſo- 
phical delirium, which is as real a madneſs as any other. 
Cyrus went the nert day to ſer the ſage, in order to 
put ſome queſtions to him about the laws of Minos. 
The profound peace, ſaid he to Pythagoras, which 
ũ at preſent in Perſia gires me leiſure to travel; I am 
going over the moſt ſumous countries to colle& uſeful 
knowledge; I have been in Egypt where I have in- 
form d myſelf in the laws and government of that king- 
dom; I have travelłd over Greece to acquaint: myſelf 
with the different republicks which compaſe it, eſpe- 
cially thoſt of Lacedemon and Athens. The ancient 
nen ſeem to me to haye been excellent and 


" » Tha Hager of the modern been, and | of Carneades h heretofore. 
* | founded 
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deſective ; the Kings had no bridle to reſtrain them; 
the thirty judges dd not dane che ſupreme; authority 
with them; they were but the interpreters of the laws. 
Deſpotic power and conqueſts at laſt deſtroy d chat em: 
pire. I fear that Athens will be ruin d by a contrary 
fault; its government is too popular and tumultuous⸗ 
The laws of Solon are good, but he had not ſufficient 
authority to reform. the genius of a people that have 
an unbounded inclination for liberty, luxury and plea- 
Lure: Lycurgus has provided a remedy. for the detects 
which ruin d Egypt and will deſtroy Athens; but his 
laws are too contrary to nature: Equality of ranks and 


community of goods cannot fubſiſt long; a8 ſoon as 


the Lacedæmonians ſhall have extended their dominion 


in Greece, they will doubtleſs throw off the yoke of 


theſe laws; they reſtrain the paſſions on one ſide but 
indulge them too much on another, and while they pro- 
ſeribe ſenſuality they; favour ambition. None of theſe 
throe forms of government ſeem to me to be perfect; 
I have been told that Minos heretofore eſtahliſh d one 


in this iſland, mihchomwas ended d har 


ane 0 eaquits bob ah 04 


pcs An dhe young Prince's n 
n temple where the laws of 


Minos were kept in a gold box; they contain d all chat 


mi _ 


2 
founded in nature, but its form of government was 


— * * polich, and whareyar = 


Mines degenerated by degrees; they did not think 
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might contribute to the knowledge of the Gods, our- 


ſelves and other men: Cyrus found in this ſacred book 
all that was excellent in the laws of Egypt, Sparta and 
Athens, and thereby | perceiv'd, that as Minos had 
borrow'd from the Egyptians, ſo Lycurgus and Solon 
were indebted to the Cretan law- giver for the moſt 
valuable parts of their- inſtitutions; and it was upon 
this model alſo that Cyrus form'd thoſe admirable 
n eee eee in eee had 


2 Afla. n #. etc 74 
r de form: af 


eee anten Crete; and how it provided 


equally againſt deſpotic power and anarchy. One would 
think; added the Philoſopher, that a goyernment ſo per- 
ſect in all its parts ſhould have fubſiſted for ever, but 
there hardly remain any traces of it. The fucceſſors of 


themſelves great enough while they were only guar- 
dians of the laws; they would ſubſtitute their arbitrary 
will in the place of them. The Cretans oppos d the in- 


novation; from thence ſprang diſcords and civil wars; 


in theſe tumults the Kings were dethrom'd, exil'd or 
put to death, and uſurpers took their plabe - theſe 

uſurpers to flatter che people weden d the authority of 
che fiobles; the Comes or deputies of the people, in- 
vaded the ſoveteign authority 3 the mpnarchy at farſt 


taken and K at laſt abvliſk'dþ and the 
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government became popular. Such is the ſad condition 
of human things. The deſire of unbounded authority 
in Princes, and the love of independence in the people, 
expoſe all kingdoms to inevitable revolutions; nothing 
is fix d or ſtable among men. Cyrus perceiv d by this, 
that the ſafety and happineſs of a kingdom do not de- 
pend fo much upon the wiſdom of laws, as upon that 
of Kings. All ſorts of government are good when thoſe 
who govern ſeek only the public welfare, but they are 

all defective becauſe che nen, being but men are | 

imperfect. 
After ſeveral ſuch e with hs wiſe n 
the Prince prepar'd to continue his travels, and at part- 
ing faid to him, I am extremely concern d to ſee. you 
abandon'd to the cruelty of capricious fortune | How 
happy ſhould I be to ſpend my life with you in Perſia! 

I will not offer you pleaſures or riches which allure 
other men; I know you would be little mov d by them; 
you are above the favours of Kings becauſe. you ſee the. 
vanity of human grandeur; but I offer you in my do- 
minions peace, liberty and the {ſweet leiſure which the 
Gods grant to thoſe who love wiſdom. I ſhould have 
a ſincere joy, reply d Pythagoras, to live under your 
protection with Zoroaſter and the Magi, but I muſt 
follow / the orders given me by the oracle of Apollo; 
a mighty empire is riſing in Italy which will one da 
become maſter of the world; its form of government 
37100 | L1 2 iv 
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is We what eſtabläfbd in Crete by Mimos ; the genius 
of u people u a warkke as that of the Spartans ; the 
gtnerqus tore of their country, the eftcem of perſonal 
poberty im order to augment the public tieafure, the 
noble and difintereſted ſentiments which prevail among 
the citizens; their contempt of pleaſure and their ar- 
dent real for liberty, render them ſit to conquer the 
whole werd; L am to introduce there the knowledge 
of the Gods and of aw 1 muſt leave you but I will 
never forget you; my heart will fotlow - you every 
where; you will doubtleſs extend your conqueſts as the 
eracles have foraold+ May the Gods preſerve you then 


r pleafure af reigning only to make 
other men happy! Fume will inform me of your ſuc- 
ceſſes: I Ihalf often ack, bias net grandeur made a change 
in the heart of Cyrus? Does he ſtill ve virtue ? Does 
he continue to fear the Gods? Though we now part 
we ſhall- meet again in the abode of the juſt; I ſhall 
doubtlek deſcend khither before you 3 1 wilt there ex- 
pect your Manes. Ah Cyrus! how joyful ſhall I be to 
ſee you again after death among the good Kings, who 
are crowd by the Gods with am immortal glory 
Farewel, Prince, fare wel, and remember that you never 
employ your * 5 wor. to execute the nn of . 
ee 


— 
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he reſpedfully embrace the old man and bedew d his 
face with tears; but in ſhort they muſt ſeparate: Py- 
thagoras embark'd very ſoon for Italy, and the Prince 
in a Phoenician veſſel for Tyre. As Cyrus was failing 
from Crete, and the coaſts of Greece began to diſappear, 
he felt an inward regret, and calling to mind all he 
had ſeen, ſaid to Araſpes : 'What | is this the nation 
that was repreſented to me as fo ſuperficial and tri- 
fling ? I haye found there great men of all kinds, pro- 
found philoſophers, able captains, wiſe politicians, and 


genius's capable of reaching to all heights, and of going 
to the bottom of things. Other nations — don't 


do the Greeks juſtice. 

I cannot admire, anſwer d Araſpes, either their talents 
or their ſciences; the Chaldeans and Egyptians ſurpaſs 
them exceedingly in all folid knowledge. Lyeurgus, 
Solon, Thales and Pythagoras would never have known 
any thing if they had not travell'd in Egypt and the 
Eaſt: All that they have added to our philoſophy 
bas been only ſo much allay to it. The doctrine of 
Thales is a ſeries of looſe ſuppoſitions; his etherial 
fluid is a mere whim and not at all geometrical; 


eee eee ee, that of 
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reviv'd the taſte of them in Europe. | 


* Moſchus 
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Moſchus the Pheenician > Beſides I don't find any thing 

of the original; creating, maſculine genius in the Greek 
_ poets and orators, but a diffus d ſtile, ſuperfluous flowers, 
ideas that ſeem clear and tranſparent. only becauſe they 
are light and thin; their pretty thoughts, ingenious 
turns and pretended delicacies proceed wholly from the 
infant weakneſs of their underſtanding, which cannot riſe 
to the ſublime, and continually. hovers about the ſurface 
of objects: In a word, all that I admire in the Greeks is 
their politeneſs, their converſable qualities, their taſte for 
pleaſure and their continual joy; they purchaſe happi- 
neſs. at a cheaper rate than other. nations. 

It is true, reply d Cyrus, we find ſublime ideas and uſe- 
ful diſcoveries among the Chaldeans and Egyptians, but 
their depth of [ſcience is oſten full of obſcurity ; they 
know not like the Greeks how to come at hidden truths 
by a chain of known and eaſy ones; that ingenious me- 
thod of ranging each idea in its proper place, of lead- 
ing the mind by degrees from the moſt ſimple truths 
to the moſt compounded, with order, perſpicuity and 
DE is a ſecret. wich which. the Chaldeans and 


e ps 8 or n 
of Democritus and Epicurus, but in that of Sir Iſaat Newton. See Opt. 
p. 407. Moſchus and the Phcenicians believ d, that after the chaos the 
plaſtic ſpirit of the univerſe had brought the atoms together by love, 
neat CO e eee which. he a0- 
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Egyptians, 
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Egyptians, who boaſt of having more of original genius, 
ate little acquainted. This nevertheleſs is the true ſci- 
ence by vrhich · man is taught the extent and bounds of 
his own mind, and this is what we owe to Thales; his 


ingratitude and injuſtice to make no other uſe of his 
great diſcoveries than to deſpiſe him becauſe he did 
not diſcover all | It is true his philoſophy is not exact; 

but Moſchus, the great Moſchus, has not he himſelf had 


recourſe to an etherial fluid in order to explain his prin- 


ciple of attraction, which, as at firſt repreſented by his diſ- 
ciples, was wholly unintelligible, a mere occult quality. 


I know that the Greeks love the agreeable kinds of 


knowledge more than abſtract ideas; the arts of imita- 
tion more than nice ſpeculations; but they do not de- 


ſpiſe the ſublime ſciences: On the contrary, they excel 


in them when they apply their minds to the ſtudy of 
them. Have we in all the Eaſt ſuch a * hiſtory of phy- 
ſicks as that written by Anaximenes? Don't you find 


beauties in Homer, the fables of Aſop, Archilochus's 


ſatyrs, and in the dramatic pieces which are acted at 
Athens to render vice odious and ridiculous? I repeat 
what J ſaid to Solon, the Greeks have a finer taſte than 
other nations. It is for want of ſenſibility that we don't 
ſufficiently admire the delicate thoughts, the tender 


„A kind of hiſtory like that of che academy of ſciences in Franc 


paſſions, 
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works and his travels ſpread this taſte in the Eaſt ; what 
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| liens, the rd und durant gre: in ** 
cerning — of the N ab: the Heſperides 
wou'd have been more perfect if che author had been 
a Grerk. We fee there all the efforts of a genius that 
ran riſe to the higheſt heaven, deſcend to the loweſt 
aby{s, and fly with a rapid wing from one end of im- 
menſity to the other; yet Abaris, the admirable Abaris, 
— —à2—2Q— p — the 
E and ſubtility. I * that the Greeks — to 
menis; but the great men among them have the ſecret 
are diverting hemden; — 2 
has need now and then of reſt; but in theſe relaxations 
they can put in motion the greateſt machines by the 
fmalleſt ſprings; they look upon life as a kind of ſport, 
but ſuch | as" reſembles the olympic games, where 
mirthful dancing is mix'd with laborious exerciſes. 
country deſerves to be ſtiled the com country of 
mankind. It is for theſe qualities chat 1 prefer the 
Greeks to ather nn — not r e 
politeneſi. Iu SO eee BL OUS EF 
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True politeneſs is common to delicate ſouls of all 
nations, and is not peculiar to any one people. Exter- 
nal civility is but the form eſtabliſh'd in the different 
countries for expreſſing that politeneſs of the foul. T 
prefer the civility of the Greeks to that of other nations, 
becauſe it is more ſimple and leſs tr oubleſome; it ex 
cludes all ſuperfluqus formality ; its only aim is to ren- 
der company and converſation eaſy and agrecable: But 
internal politeneſs is very different from that ſuperficial 
civility, You were not preſent that day when Pytha- 


2 * e TY ( tell his 


tice is aA fwer⸗ 


—— It is an — ſo oul which excludes at the | | 
fame time both . and too much carneſtnes; 


it ſuppoſes a neſs in ing . ui 
different ch of men M is a ſwe Sn 
by which we adapt ourſelves to each man s talle, 
to flatter hi ons, butyts ayoid provoking 8 1 
a word, it is a dba ung of ourſelves in order to ſeek. 
what may be agreeable to others, but i Je Gelteätg n 
manner as to let them ſcarce perecive "that we a are ſo 
employ'd: It knows; how: to contrailict with ref pech, | 
and to pleaſe without adulation, and i is equally — 
from an inſipid domplaiſance and" J familiarity? 
Cyrus and Araſpes were diſecutſing togethibi IM" this! 
manner; when, they .diſcoyer'd''the caſſe Wa, 
aud, chen cen nter arriy dat TY 5d | 555 15 £801 
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—— — f Abaris the — con- 
cerning the ruin of the garden of the Heſperides 
wou'd have been more perfect if the author had been 
u Greek. | We fee there all the efforts of a genius that 
menſity'to the other; yetAbaris, the admirable Abaris, 
2 he always diſtinguiſh between the natural and the 
low, ſublirnity and bombaſt, enthuſiaſm and fury, de- 
licacy and ſubtility. I grant that the Greeks ſeem to 
be ſometimes taken up too much with trifles and amuſe- 
ments; but the great men among them have the ſecret 
of preparing the moſt important affairs, even while they 
are diverting chernſelvei 3 they are ſenſible that the mind 
has need now and then of reſt ; but in theſe relaxations 
fmalleſt ſprings; they look upon life as a kind of ſport, 
but fach as reſembles the olympic games, where 

. hful d Wy” is mind with lai 3 ie: 
country deſerves to be ſtiled the o mmm country of 
mankind. It is for theſe ee b. I prefer the 
Greeks to other e, and} not A" Ow 
politeneſs. 261%: or ib B13 
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Tre politeneſs is common to delicate ſouls of all 
nations, and is not peculiar to any one people. Exter- 
nal civility is but the form eftabliſh'd in the different 
countries for expreſſing that politeneſs of the foul. 1 
prefer the civility of the Greeks to that of other nations, 
becauſe it is more ſimple and leſs troubleſome ;: it en 
cludes all ſuperflugus formality ; its only aim is to ren- 
der company and converſation eaſy and agreeable :' But 
internal politeneſs is very different from that ſuperficial 
civility, You were notpreſent 1 that he when + tf 
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—_— It is an evenneſs of en _ ode at the | | 
ſame time both — and too much earneftneſs; 


it ſuppoſes a" eſs in 7 what may fot 
of men it. is a ſweekcondeſch 


different ch 
by which- We — ourſelves to each man's tate, not 
to flatter is paſſions, bud te avoid proyoking chem. in 
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a word; it is a forgetting of ourſelves in order to Teck 
What may be agreeable to others but fh fe Geeatg 0 
manner as to let them 4earce perceive that we are ſo 
employ d: It. knows how to contratlict with aelped; 
and al ng ORE is equally remote 
from an inſipid domplaiſance anden low art, 
Cyrus and Araſpes were diſeourſing togetlisk Ur k | 
manner: when, they diſcover d'the date ad rue, | 
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3 a forreas fie a. eee 
of the ſhipping, - In the auddle of ithe- mole n 
portieo of twelve: rows. of lars: where; at extrtain. 
hours of the day, the people os all tions affine N 
10 buy and fell; there one might heah- alf languay „ 
ſpoken, and:frathefinangen.angchabims; DEIGH, the db 
ferent nations; ſo thut Tyre: e of: che 
univerſe. A; peodigions nntiber of veils were floating 
upon the water {ome going; others arriving here che , 
mariners were furling their fails while the weary rowers 
enjoy'd: repoſe; there one might ſee new built veſſels 
launched: a vaſt multitude af people cover d the port; 


ſome were buſy in unloading ſhips, others in tranſporting 
merchandize, and others in filling the — all 


ran. | FRET cf 5: ef $4 £]- 2710 * 2 2 


——— ble wich pleaſure this ſcene 
1 —— and then advancing towards: one 
end of che mole met a man whom he thought he know: 
Am I deceiy'd, cry d out the Prince, or is it Amen 
who bas, left his ſalitude to came into / the ſociety or 
men2 It is I, reply d che Egyptian ſage 3 Ihave changd 
my retreat in Arabia for another at the t of mou 
Libanus. Waun. lurpcicd i hinge ak him 
that Arobal;of whom I poke to yon 2 — 
babe anne | 
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to ſes him, and to teſtify to him the ſatisfaction I feel. 


King of Tyre ask d Cyrus divers queſtions about his 
country, his travels, and the manners of the different 
nations he had ſeen: He was charm'd with the noble 


— 


mines of Egypt, was ſon to the King of Tyte, but knew 
and his true name is Ecnibal; Lenjoy a perfe& tranquillity 
in his dominion; come and ſee a Prince who is worthy 
of -your-friendſhip. I have always: had a concern for 


him, rephyd Cyrus, on account of your friendſhip for 


with you on your finding him again, I long impatiently 


Amenophis condudted the Prince to the royal palace 


ab preſented him to the King: noble ſouls. make 


acquaintance at firſt fight, nor does it require time to 


ſorm ſtrict friendſſüps, where a ſympathy of thoughts 
and ſentiments have prepar d the way for them. The 


ſentiments and delicate taſte which diſcover d them- 


ſelves in the young Priace's-difcourſe, «who on the other 
hand admir d the good ſenſe and virtue of Eenibal ; he 


f ſpent ſome days at his court, and at length deſir d Ame- 


nophis to relate to him the misfortunes of the King of 
Tyre, and by what means he had aſcended the throne. 

Ihe Egyptian ſage retir d one day with Cyrus and 
Araſpes into the hollow of a rock beautify'd with ſhell- 


work ; from thence they had a view of the ſea, the city 
of (Tyre, 8 and the 9 about it; on one 
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fide mount Libanus bounded the proſpect, and on the 


other the iſle of Cyprus ſeem'd to fly away upon the 
waves: they all three fat down upon a bed of moſs on 
the brink of a fountain whoſe ſtill waters ſeem d to ſleep 
in their very ſource. When they had repos d them- 
ſelves a while the Egyptian ſage began thus 

While Ecnibal was yet a child in his cradle his father 
ayd; his uncle Itobal aſpiring to the throne reſolv d to 
rid himſelf of the young Prince: but Bahal, to whom 
his education was committed, ſpread a report of his 
death to preſerve him from the cruelty of tlie tyrant, 
and ſent him to a ſolitary part of the country at the foot 
of mount Libanus, where he made him paſs for his 
own ſon under the name of Arobal, without diſcovering 
his birth even to the Prince himſelf. When Ecnibal was 
in. his fourteenth year, Bahal form d the deſign of plac- 
ing him upon the throne: the uſurper being appriz d 
of it, clapt up the loyal Tyrian in ptiſon and threaten d 
him with the moſt cruel: death, if he did not deliver up 
diſcovery, being reſolv d to die rather than fail in his 
duty and affection for Ecnibal. In the mean while 
the tyrant knowing the heir of the crown: to be yet 
living, was greatly diſturb'd and incens d. To ſatiate 
hal's children to be put to death: but a faithful, ſlave 
having notice: 4 contriv'd: to fave: Ecnibal:; ſo 
Þb'vail that 
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ant be left Pharnicia without knowing the ſecret of bis 
ach. Bahal / eſaup di out of priſon by throwing bim- 
{elf from a high tower into the ſeaʒ he gain d the ſhore 
by ſwimming and retir d 0 Babylon, where he made 
himſelf known to oſor. To revenge him- 
ſelf for the. murder of his children he ſtur d up that 
Sue to malte war upon Itobal, and to: undertake 


the long ſe g of Tyre: The King) of Babylon being 


inſatm d of: ahe bravery and capacity of Bahal, choſe 


hitn go ο and in chief in this expedition. Itobal 
vnn killa and aſter the taking of the town Bahal was 
mis d to the throne of Tyre by Nabuchodonoſor, who 
inn that mannet recampenſed his ſcryices and fidelity. 
Babal didinot ſitſſer himſelf to be dazzled by the luſtre 
of royalty having leam d that Ecnibal had eſcap d the 
rage of. che tyrant; his firſt date was to ſend over all 
Aſia to ſeelt him, but he could learn no news * _ 
or we wert then in the mines af; Egypt. 
::Avobal having wander d a long time in Abtes yn 
laſt the ſlaua, his conducter, engag d himſelf in 
Apries 4 Troops, being veſolv d either to end 2 

otto diſtinguiſh himſelf by ſome glorious action. 
F e you :am ound our firſt ac- 


o 


had happen d at Tyres and that Babal,, whom he: be- 
i liev d 


ſame; he could no longer contain himſelf, he fell upon 
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Hev'dchis: father, was raisd:torthethrone ; he left the 


court of: Nabuchodonoſor without delay, and: ſoon ar- 


rivd. in mute op * was introdue'd to Bahal. 
himſelf upon u rich carpet; joy gave blk free} 
he got up, ran to Arobal, examined him, recall'd' all 
hie features, and im a word knew him to be the 


his neck, embraced him, bedew'd his face with tears, 
and eried out with tranſport; It is then you whom 1. 
fee, it is Ecnibal himſelf, the ſon of my maſter the. 
child whom I ſav'd from the tyrant's hands, the inno- 
cent cauſe of my diſgrace and the ſubject of my glory; 
Lean then ſhew my gratitude towards the King who 
is no more, by reſtoring his ſon. Ah Gods | it is thus 


chat you recompence my fidelity, 1 die content. He 


immediately diſpateh d ambaſſadors to the court of 
Babylon to ask permiſſion of the. King to reſign the 
crown and recognize Ecnibal for his lawful maſter. It 


was thus that the Prince of Tyre afcended che throne 
Km and Bahal died ſoon aſter. 


As foon as Arobal was reſtor d he bar rpms, me 


SS dt +44 


in my ſolitude to inform me. of his fortune; and u 


preſs me to come and live at His court: Tl chard 
= hear of his happineſs and to find that he ſtill loud 
me; I expreſod my joy in the warmeſt manner, and 
ah * ultiy defitts were maya 


— rn 
ſhum che dangers to 


At, laſh, ſceing that nt 


misfortunes would enable him to 


en | fupreme authority is expo d. 
move me, he left 


to do are 


that oy ſeparation proceeded from t 


iendſhip, and that am ambition had ſeduced 
were e 
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themſelves, they drew n me away t 
. their wilder 1, ner e 


dip: come and ſupport 
dangers in which. an 
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already ſhipwreck d and have happily eſcap d; expoſe 
me not to the like misfortune a ſecond time II perceive 
your thoughts, reply d Ecnibal, you are aſſaid of the 

friendſhip of; Kings, you have experienced their inoon- 
Rancy; you have found that their favour is frequently 
but the forerunner of their hatred; Apries lov d you | 
onde and deſerted: you afterwards, but alas l ſhould you 
compare me with Apries? No, no, reply d I, I ſhall 
in luxury and effeminacyi like the King of Egypt; but 
for you, who were educated far from a throne and in 
ignorance of your rank, and have ſince been try d by 
ſuch a variety of adverſe: fortune, I have no fear that 
the regal dignity ſhould alter your ſentiments: : The 
Gods have conducted you to the throne; you mut ful - 
fil the duties incumbent upon a King, and ſacrifioe 
yourſelf to the public good; but for me; nothing obliges 
me to engage a new in tumult and trouble; I have no 
thought but to die in folitude; where wiſdom noutiſhes 
my heart, and where the hope of being ſoon reunited 
8 forget al my Ade 
fed 10 ot evldimer wed; nad blive f oilit bog 
Here a totreiit bees ang: un 80 Assets birke 
Benibal at length breaking ſaid to me: Has then the 
ſtudy of wiſdom ſerv d only to make Amenophis inſen- | 
ble? Well, if you will grant nothing to friendſhip, dome 

. defend me from the frailties of human nature; 
vitte . Ws I ſhall 
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bone time paſt he has loft his-reafon 3 he flies the ſo- 
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I thalb ane day perhaps forget that I haue been unfor- 
tunate; I may come to be unmovid with the miſeries 
of men ſupremei authority will perhaps poiſon my 
heart and render me like other Princes; come and pre- 


liable ; come and confirm me in all thoſe maxims 


of virtue with-which you- formerly inſpir d me ʒ I feel 
chat I have more need of a friend than ever. Ecnibal 
him, but upom condition that I ſhould not live at court, 
that I ſhould never have any employment there, and 
that 1 ſhould retire into ſome ſolitary place near Tyre; 
1 have only: changed one retreat for another, that I 
might have the plenſure of being nearer my friend. We 
left! Arabia Feli wem to Babylon and faw there Na- 
buchodonofor ;-but alas b how'different is he now from 
what he was heretofore} He is no longer that comque- 
ror who reigu d in the midſt of triumphs, and aſto- 
niſſi d the [nations wich the fplendor of his glory; for 


ciety of men and wanders about in the mountains and 
woods like a wild beaſt; how terrible a fate for ſo grrat 
4 Prince When we: atriydcat: Tyre I chaſe my retreat 
at the foot uf mount Eibhamm, in the ſame place where 
Eenibal was branght up; I come here ſometimes to 


ſee him, and he (gors frequently. to my ſalitude; no- 
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ooly bond of it. I ſer by this example that royalty -i 


not as Limagin'd, incompatible with tender ſentiments; 
all depends on the firſt education of Princesz adverſity 
is the: beſt ſchool for: them; it is there that heroes ate 
form'd ; Apries had been ſpoil'd by profperity in his 
youth; Arubal is confirm'd in virtue by misfortunes. 5 
Cyrus s eſteem for Ecnibal was much heighten'd by 
this relation; he admir'd that Prince's conſtancy in 
friendſhip: more than all his other great qualities, Du- 
ring his ſtay at Tyre he was entertain d in a very mag- 
nificent manner, and often expreſs'dto/7the King his 
aſtoniſhment at the ſplendor which reign d in that city. 
Be not ſurpriz'd at it, anſwer d the Tyrian Prince, 
wherever commerce: flouriſhes under the protection of 
wiſe laws, plenty becomes quickly univerſal, and mag- 
tdficence coſts the ſtate nothing. Cyrus, upon this, 
deſir d che King of Tyre to explain to him How he 
had brought his dominions into m a flot 


&itibn in e hort = te 1 1 1 Mogqqu! 
The wiſeſt . ae 
many ages ago to what a pitch of fplendor and mag- 
niſicence commerce will raiſe à little ſtate; his Thips 
fail'& even to the rernoteſt iſlands to ĩimpt 5 
the wealtli, perfumes and rich comm. 
after che rein and captivity" of the Hebrews de bel 
upon A che braneltes of their comtherce:”" hre 
bappihy * herinhabiumts wnderſtind er 
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trade m at ſuſt perſectiy free tiere; ſtrangere were 
treated i as citizens of Tyre : But under the reign of 
bal. all fellß to ruin; inſtead TC kerping our Ports 
— old cuſtom, lie ſſmt them up 
out of political views, form dun defign' of changing 

— -:Plicinicia, and of 
rend ring a nation warlike, that had always ſhaih'd 
having: any part in the quarrels of her hejghbowurs. By 
this means commerce languiſh d, and our ſtrengtli di- 
miniſh d Itobal drew, upon us the with of the King 
of Babylon, who raz d our and made u 
tributary. A ſoon! as Bahal was placed upon the 
throne, he endea out d to remedy theſe miſchiefs; 1 
1— — that good Prince 
. one nian (ioiop: ron nde crc whey 
4 began by opening this, ports to ſtrangers, and by 
oring the freedom of commerce. He declar d that 
er da never. be made ule, of in it, but td 
ſupport its rights and make its, laws: be obſerv'd. c — 
anhonity, u Princes in too formidable for ther m 
center into partperſhip. with there, Commerce was 
Pn Ns e xepublics only... by) exchange 


I HAUT; a HAS method was, found. mou- 
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Spry to have ſuch a common | meaſure - of the 
value of merchandiſe, as ſhou'd be incorruptible, por- 
table and divifible into ſmall parts for the conve- 
nience of the pooreſt citizens. Metals ſeem'd proper 


for this uſe, and it is this common meaſure which 
hauſted by long wars, there was not money enough in 
Phœnicia to ſet the people to work; arts languiſh'd and 
agriculture itſelf, was neglected. Bahal engag d the prin- 
eipal merchants to advance conſiderable ſums to the 
attizans, While tlie former traffic d together upon ſafe 
credit; but this credit never took. place among the la- 
bourers and mechanics. Coin is not only a common 
meaſute for regulating the price of the ſeveral kinds of 
merchandiſe, but it is a ſure pledge which hag an in- 
trinſic value, and pretty near the ſame in all nations 
Bahal would not have this pledge ever taken out of 
the hands of the people, becauſe they have need of it 
to ſecure themſelves againſt the corruption. of miniſters, 
the oppreſſion of the rich, and even the ill uſe 'which 
Kings might make of their authority. In order to encou- 
rage the Fyrians to worlæ he not only leſt every one in 
the free poſſeſſion of his gain but allottech great rewards! 

for thoſe ho ſhould excel (by their genius, or diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves by any new inventidh. He built great 

work-honfes ſor irianufactures j lie lodp'd thee" all 
thoſe! who. were eminent in theie feſpective arts} ant 
H that 
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troops quickly exhauſt a —— — 
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r attentic be taken off by uneaſ 
r 
Jos 091.5 neither buyers nor ſellers are under 
rays or oppreſſion. - Trade being left free, 
me jets import hither in abundance all the beſt 
— e ee affords, and they ſell them 
1 e All forts: of proviſions pay me a 
22 tribute: at entring; the leſs I fetter trade 
ons — the diminution of im- 

3 the price of merchandiſe; the leſs dear 
things more are conſum d of them, and by this 
9 revenues exceed greatly what they 
_ x t to by aying exceſſive duties, Kings 

think to enrich themſelves by their exactions 
rr eee ether 
own intereſts. a 
I perceive, id Oyrus, that 
e dae af 
great advantages in a ſtate; I believe that it is the only 


8 
great monarchics, and 
9 


ſubſiſtence far chem 
from. Nags countries | | 
imiſtake.. — — — 
| neglected 
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neglected in great monarchies, but it muſt be regulated 
by other rules than in petty republics. Phœnicia carries 
on commerce, not only to ſupply her own wants but 
thoſe of foreign ſtates. As her territories are fmall, her 
ftrength conſiſts in making herſelf uſeful and even ne- 
ceffary to all her neighbours; her merchants bring from 
the remoteſt iſlands the riches of nature, and diſtribute 
them afterwards among other nations. It is not her 
own ſuperfluities, but thoſe of other countries, which 
are the foundation of her trade. In a city like Tyre, 
where commerce” is the only fupport of the fate, all 
the principal citizens are traders ;' the merchants are the 
Princes of the' republic: But in great empires, where 
military virtue and ſubordination of ranks are abſolutely 
neceſſary, commerce ought to be encouraged without 
being univerfal. To this end, it is neceffary to eſtabliſſi 
companies, grant them privileges, and intruſt them 
with the general commerce of the nation: They ſhould 
make ſettlements in remote iſlands, and maintain a 
naval force for their defence againſt pyrates: : Thoſe 
who cannot employ themſelves in trade ſhall led ge 
their money in theſe public companies : : The magi- 
ſtrates, prieſts and military 1 men cannot traffic —— 
| neglecting their proper! "exniplo yyments and demea 

ing themſelves; thoſe con ompanics & hal be th. "0 
depoſitaries 1 every private man money, which 
thus united will produce an hundredfold. In a kingdom 
51 that 
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that is fruitful, ſpacious, populous and abounding 
with ber ports.) if the, people. are laborious they OW 
draw from the, boſpm of the, earth immenſe treaſures, 
which ou d be loſt by the negligence and doth of its 
inhabitants. By improving the productions of nature by 
manufactures the national riches are augmented ; and 
it is, by, carrying, theſe- fruity of induſtry to other, na- 
tions chat a ſolid commerce is eſtabliſh d in a great em- 
pire: But nothing ſhould be exported to other coun- 
tries but i its ſuperfluitics, nor any thing imported from 
them but what.i is purchas' d. with, thoſe ſuperfluities. By 
this means the ſtate will never contract any debts abroad, 
the ballance of trade will be always on its fide, and it 
will draw from other nations wherewith to defray. the 


expences of. War. z, great advantages will be reap dd from 


0 or weakening military virtue : One of the chief accom” 
pliſhments of a Prince is to know the genius of his 
people, the productions of nature in his Kingdom, and 
bow to make the beſt advantage. of. them. Cyrus by 
his converſation. with Eenibal. and Amenophis learnt 
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The next day Cyrus accompanied the King of Tyre 
ſome furlongs from his capital to aſſiſt at the annual 
rites inſtituted in commemoration of the death of Adonis. 
Between Heliopolis and Byblos there was a ſtately tem- 
ple conſecrated to Venus: On one ſide of the portal 
was plac'd a ſtatue of the Goddeſs, ſhe leant her de- 
clining head on her left hand, grief appear d in her 
. countenance, and tears ſeem' d to flow from her eyes, 
which were turn d upon the ſtatue of her lover plac'd 
on the other ſide; a ftream of blood ſeem'd to ſpring 
from his heart, and to dye the rirer Thammuz whoſe 
purple waters roll d vrith impetuoſity towards the 
ſea. The frizes and the architraves were | adorned 
with ſculptures in bas- relief, repreſenting the three 
metamorphoſes of the Goddeſs, the hiſtory of her 
unfaithfulneſs, and of all the effects of Adoniss con- 
1 

The temple was built of fine Parian r 3 

| Ra vault repreſented that of hearen; in — 


middle of it appeared the chariot of the ſun end 
by the planets, and at a greater diſtance the empyreum 
ſpangled with ſtars. Upon the altar ſtood a ſtatue of 
the Goddeſs; ſhe held in her hand the globe of the 
world, and upon her wonderful girdle were deſerib d 
the twelve conftellations. The artift-had- animated the 
marble in ſuch a manner, that the ſtatue expreſ'd three 
br paſſions, according to the different yung 'of 
Oo view 


wich a profane heart and impure thoughts. In the ſculp- 
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view from whence it was beheld; at a diftance it was 
a noble and mijeſtic benuty that ſeem'd to invite with 
a ſoft ſmile, acompanyd with a tender and modeſt 


| look; upon a nearer view her face, turn d towards 


the Eaſt; proclaim'd the peaceful joy of a foul that ſees 
the beauty of truth, poſſeſſes it and is poſſch'd by it; 
when view d from the other fide ſhe ſeemꝭd to turn away 


her eyes, and deſpiſe thoſe who durſt approach her 


tures of che altar, Loveꝰ under the ſhape of Adonis 
nothing but candor, innocence and fimplicity ; the vir- 
tuet walk d before him, the muſes follow'd him, and 
the grades hover d about him; he had no bandage 


upon his-eyes, and held in his hand a lighted torch to 


ſhew'that hie enlightens at the fame” time that he in- 


2 the imple, he-Gound all the 
* clad in mourning, in a cavern, where the 


image of a young man was lying upon a bed of flowers 
e e eee Geng, | 
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c 4. os doen thrvy cj 
rent aſpects, according to different points of view from mx 


beheld. | | 


u Since there are two Vegw's ſays Plato, there muſt be two Loves 
nos ee 8 due 
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prayer and lamentations, aſter which the public ſor- 
row was changed into gladneſs; ſongs of joy ſuc- 
ceeded to weeping*, and the whole aſſembly began 
this ſacred hymn. „Adonis is return d to life, Urania 
« weeps no more, he is re- aſcended to heaven, he will 
« ſoon come down again upon * . thence 
&E both crimes and miſeries for ever.. 

Cyrus was ſtruck with the auguſt am of the 
Tyrian rites ; he knew nothing of the hiſtory of Venus 
and Adonis but by the Mythology of the Greeks, and 
ſuſpected that they had debas d it according to their 
cuſtom : He defir d Amenophis to explain to him the 
true meaning of the Phoenician ceremonies. The wiſe 
Egyptian fat down with the young Prince over againſt 
the great gate of the temple, / in a place from whence 
all the bas-reliefs that repreſented their adventures, and 
then ſaid: It is not long fince the Greeks were utter 
underſtanding is ſtill young, they have no true know- 
ledge of antiquity, they have dizfigured all the myſ- 
teries of the ancient religion by their abſurd" tions 
and groſs images: The combats bf Mythvas, che mur- 
der of ain, che death of Adoni 1 the baniſhment of 
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Apollo and the labours of Hercules, repreſent to us tlie 
fame truths; but different nations have painted them 
under different fimilitudes — n 
from the Tyrian, annals is as follows. 
; Before d formation.of the clements, wi heavens 
the etherial regions, and the: muſic of the ſtars had not 
yet begun: The great God Belus dwelt in an inacoeſ- 
ſible light with! the Goddeſs, Urania who inceſſantly 
ſprang from his head, and wich the God Adonis whom 


be dad engendred like nth hitmſelf. Belus being more 


and more charm d with the beanty of his ſon, deſir d 
that there might be ſeveral miniatures and living images 
of him. Adonis animated by the power of Belus moulded 
ſome. rays of light, andi made ſuns, ſtars and number- 
leſs worlds inviſihle to us; but as yet there were no in- 
habitants for them. He look d upon his mother and on 
a ſudden he ſaw ſpring out from the vaſt abyſs a beau- 
_ flower which contain d the ſoul of the world: 


OA 2513 on we Nad: tur Iliſt : nin | 
r true God 
among the Hebrews del K OF; 16. . 
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ore * Adonai. of the ten 
names of God. Vid. D. Hier, Ep. ad Marcell. This Adonis is the ſame 
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Adio breathed upon it; what cannot the Aich 
breath of a God 2 The flower ſwell d, expanded itſelf 
and was chang' d into a young Goddeſs whom he 
named · Urania after his mother. Tranſported with 
love and pleaſure, he would have preſented her to his 
father, but ſhe was not yet able to ſupport. the ſplen- 
dor of the divine 8 or to hreath the pare air of 
the empyreum. 

Adonis placed 11 young | Goddels | in a 4 ſtan in the 
centre of the univerſe, from whence ſhe could ſee. the 
courſe of all the heavenly bodies, and hear. the muſic 
of the celeſtial ſpheres: He then faid to her, Beautiful 
Urania, I love you, and deſign you for a_more-tranſ- 
cendent glory than what you at preſent enjoy; I intend 
to make you my ſpouſe, bleſs you. with a. happy race 
that ſhall people the heavens, and conduct you at laſt 
with all your children into the ſublime place aboye the 
ſtars where my father, dwells: The only condition I 
require of you is, that you never wiſh to know more 
than what ſuits your preſent ſtate, that unreaſonable cu- 
rioſity would render you both unhappy and criminal: 
Such are the immutable laws of Belus. Urania thought 


herſelf too ere to enjoy. her ſelicit on ſuch caly 
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N. Fauſthis tells us that there were e tro Un 1 che celeſtial Vai: 
and the Venus vgl of the Greeks, or Verticordia of the Latins, 
which is as much Arpt r e el as aliorum. 
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Apollo and the labours 3 — us the 
under — ſimilitudes; what lern of them 
from: the Tyrian annals is as: follows. þ 

Before the formation of 1 2 1 
e an eternal ſilence reign d throughout all 
the etherial regions, and the muſic of the ſtars had not 
yet begun: The great God Belus dwelt in an inacceſ- 
fable light with the Goddeſs Urania who inceſſantly 
ſprang from his head, and with the God Adonis whom 
be had engendred like unte himſelf. Belus being more 
and mare charm d with the beanty of his, ſon, deſir d 
chat there might be ſeveral miniatures and living images 
of him. Adonis animated by the power of Belus moulded 
ſome rays: of: light, andi made ſuns, ſtars and number- 
leſs worlds inviſible to us; but as yet there were no in- 
habitants for them. He look d upon his mother and on 
2 ſudden be ſam ſpring out from the vaſt abyſs a beau- 
tiful flower which contain d the; fowl of be. world: 
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A breathed upon it; what cannot the almighty 
breath of a God? The flower ſwell d, expanded itſelf 
and was chang' d into a young Goddeſs whom he 
named · Urania after his mother. Tranſported with 
love and pleaſure, he would have pteſented her to his 
father, but ſhe was not yet able to ſupport the ſplen- 
dor of the divine proſency or to n the Pure a air of 
the empyreum. 

Adonis . thi; young Goddeſs in a ſtar, in the 
centre of the univerſe, from whence ſhe could ſee the 
courſe of all the heavenly bodies, and hear. the muſic 
of the celeſtial ſpheres: He then ſaid to her, Beautiful 
Urania, I love you, and deſign you for a more tranſ- 
cendent glory than what you at preſent enjoy; I intend 
to make you my ſpouſe, bleſs you with a happy race 
that ſhall people the heavens, and conduct you at laſt 
with all your children into the ſublime place aboye the 
ſtars where my father dwells : The only condition I 
require of you is, that you never wiſh to know more 
than what ſuits your preſent ſtate, that unreaſonable cu- 
rioſity would render you both unhappy and criminal: 
Such are the immutable laws of Belus. Urania thought 

de too opp to 1 her elicit on ſuch caly 
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terms; ſhe loy'd Adonis more than all the glory that 
he promis d her, the ſight of her lover made her for- 
get all his giſts; He look d upon her with complacency, 
and by this look made her pregnant; ſhe became the 
mother of all the Divinitics without ceaſing to be the 
immortal / virgin ; ſhe quickly peopled the ſtars with 
Gods and Goddeſſes, who had no other law but that 
of obeying the will of Adonis, loving each other ten- 
—— , and aſpiring by 
virtue to one da of NY 
—— em y worthy —_—y_ 
| Uranis continu'd long faithful ; ſhe follow'd Adonis 
eee the immenſe ſpaces to 
ſbew her the numberleſs worlds which he had there 
produced; he oſten talk d with her of the ſuperior re- 
gions, and of the pleafure which ſhe would one day 
feel in knowing him of whom all nature is but a faint 
image, in comparing the original with its pictures, and 
R Theſe diſcourſes kin- 
in her the fatal curioſity, ſhe began to be 
of her happineſs, and fad mo longer any reliſh forthe 
pleafares ſhe enjoy d: She durſt not peak, but Adonis 
— —— — 
eavour d to ſtop its progreſs ; ſhe grew ve, 
melancholy, diſtruſtful, and broke . 
batter complaints: Adonis, cruei Adonis l why did you 
„ which makes me 


miſerable 2 
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miſerable? Vou promis d to carry me up to the em- 
pyreum, ſhew me the kingdom of your father, and 
make me partaker of his glory; you ſhould have con- 
ceal d your deſigns from me, or have accompliſh d them 
ſooner. Imprudent Urania, reply d Adonis, you are 
going to ruin yourſelf in ſpite of me, you are not yet 
capable of beholding the God Belus, you would not be 
able to ſupport the ſplendor of his preſence, he will be 
lov'd as he deſerves before he manifeſts himſelf as he 1 is; 
the ſmalleſt defire, the leaſt motion (contrary to his or- 
n eee his rights. 

A vain curioſity and an ambitious deſire al Lawns 
overcame the Goddeſs, ſhe no longer beheld Adonis 
with the ſame complacency, ſhe no longer found the 
fame charms in his company, ſhe receiv'd his careſſes 
with coldneſs and indifference ; he renew'd all his en- 
deavours to cure her diſtemper d mind, but to no pur- 
poſe; ſhe forced him at length to leave her: The Gods 
he re- aſcended to his father and left her all alone, hop- 
ing that the pains of abſence would recover her from 
her error. As ſoon as he was gone ſhe renew'd her 
complaints, and tormented herſelf with new ——— 
ſhe began to doubt, and by that doubting ſhe became 
darkned ; ſhe ſuſpected all that Adonis had ſaid to her 
of his father and of the ſuperior regions to be only a 


. he forgot her TR. and her: dependent | 


2 j ſtate : 
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| Kates To convince her of her error, ſhe was thrown 
down from the etherial regions into the ſphere of the 
fun; ſhe drew'after her the inhabitants of ſeven other 
ſtars; "theſe luminous bodies loſt their light, became 
— and roll d about the ſun to receive its influences: 
The Gods who inhabited them became Dem 
the Goddek Urania was condemn'd to libe Ws the mbom; 
ſhe now enjoy'd" only a borrow'd light, was clothed 
with an aerial and tranſparent body which the Greeks 
call the ſubtile vehicle of the ſoul; ſhe no longer breath d 
as formerly the pure ther, which made her life and 
nouriſhnent; ſhe liꝰ d upon nectar and ambroſia with 
the Demi- Gods, whom ſhe had drawn after her in her 
fall. Adonis ever faithful and ever loving deſcended 
into the ſun to be nearer to his belov d Urania; he took 
the name of Apollo and try d new means to make her 
ſenfible of her fault: Sometimes ſhe was ſoſten d, ſhe 
yielded to the ſun's attraction, and brought her ſilver carr 
near his rays; then on a ſudden ſnie chang d her ſenti- 
ments and wander d from him, ſhe became inconſtant 
and fantaſtical, ſhe put on new: forms according as the 
reti? d from her lover or approached to him; ſhe at 
length gare way to her ambition; and ene inha- 
bitants of che planet adote her under the name of 
"I? wag — heaven 00 t or 1 Dan 
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By the laws of immutable fate it was neceſſary that 
thi Goddeſs ſhould undergo a new metamorphoſis as a 
puniſhment for her new crime: She fell from the moon 
to the earth; and took the name of Venus. Thie in- 
habitants of the planets « did not all follow her example, 
ſhe ſeduced but 'a ſmall number of them, and theſe 
Demi Gods became men, but men of the golden age, 
they Were not yet guiley of groſs crimes, 'Gey fill — 


by chips her element chang'd her food, inſtead of 
ambroſia ſhe fed only upon fruits, inſtead of drinking 
nectar ſhe quench'd her thirſt in limpid ſtreams and clear 
fountains; ſhe had not as yet loſt either her tranſparency 
or her agility, ſhe could mount into the air when ſhe 
pleaſed, but ſhe could not riſe to the ſuperior regions. 
Adonis left the ſun, took the form of a young man, 
and came and dwelt with Venus upon earth: At firſt 
ſhe did not diſcover who he was and fell in love with 
him; but having felt his divine influences ſhe knew 
him, was afraid and fled from him: He purſu'd her, 
he call'd aſter her, and at laſt ſtopt her; but ſhe eſ- 
caped him again: He could have m n d his al- 
mighty power, but the Gods will be lov d by choice ; 
be endeavour'd to touch her heart by complaints 
and tears, by careſſes and threats, but ſhe had no 
longer a taſte for the refin d delights of virtue; Y 


her a | page was now chang d into a profane love 
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of Uraaia's ingratitude, and began to be ſhaken. in their 


withſtanding all your endeavours to reclaim her; uni- 
vel harmong is diſturb-d, che celeltial mouachy is 
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time. 


Meilen el che lun lax theſe repeated inſtance 


obedience: Belus, ſaid they, has no ſuch averſion to 
vice as we imagin d, ſince he does not puniſh it; fince 


rebellion is not follow'd by miſery why are we ſubject 


to laws Tis true Urania is no longer what ſhe was, but 
ſbe in ſtill a Goddeſ and fill happy ; provided we enjoy 
pleaſure tis no, matter upon what terms; independence 
and liberty beighten the reliſþ.of the moſt vulgar cajoy- 
ments, An. univerfal revolt was breeding thro all the 
ealeſtial. regions, the deſigus of Belys were going to 


bs frustrated: He call'd, up Adonis into chat ſolitude 
ae the heavens Whare he lin d with him before the 


formation of the ſtars, aug ſaid to him: I repent, me 


to have drawn. the imprudent Urania from her original 
flawer, you ſue her ingratitude and her ob 


a er, 


ſhaken, and the heavenly ſpirits, begin ta deſpiſe my 
ſovereign laws: ſhould E pardon the inhabitants of the 
earth, my dlemency would encourage a new revolt, 
and the fight, of theis . ĩmpunity would haue a bad, in- 
fluence. on all tha inhabitant of the ſtars, who alzeady. 


begs to Br hg wit goo * 3 inglf- 
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honour of my laws, nor confirm the irnmortals in their 
duty, without annihilating the unfaithful Goddeſs and 
all her rebellious children. Theſe terrible words rent 
the vault of heaven, reſoutided even to the abyſs, and 
frighted-che kingdom of chavs and eternal night. Belus 
at length liſted up his ſeepter to reptutige the earth and 
all its inhabitants into their original nothing: Adonis 
threw himſelf at his father's feet, he with held his aveng- 
ing arm by theſe words: I love Urania notwithſtanding 
her umſaithfulneſs, I fee her errors and follies with 
grief, but her children are yours fince they are mine; 
puniſh them, but do not entirely deſttoy ther; ſhould 
they enjoy a happy immortality upon earth, they 
would think no more of re- aſcending to heaven; curſe 
their habitation, blaſt its beauty; expoſe the guifty race 
to ſickneſß and death; but let your puniſhments be re- 
moedies; all che celeſtial ard terreſtrial Deities who 
know the erimes ef Urania wilt fee alſo her miſery; I 
and be confirmed in their duty by her puniſhinent He | 
ſpoke, and fuddenly the pillars of the carth were ſhaken, 
the poles of the heaven chang d their ſituation, the ſun 
grew pelle and retired to # greater diſtance, the moot 
andthe five planets alter d their rhiotions, thunder, winds 
aad rain mingled and confounded tie elements, the 
herbe and flowers faded, the trees dry d up and wither d, 
che, erh refus d def ufraFboatity, thEFoitfulnck of he 
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and erquiſite fruits, ſhe fed upon the fleſh. of the vic- 
bins, the ſought for all forts of: meats which might ex- 
de and nouriſh her ſenſuality, ſhe gave herſelf up to 
ie blind inſtinct of pleaſure, her blood grew thick, and 


Tound with #:terreftrial and groſs body; Venus could 
0 longer fly in the air, ſhe loſt her lightneſs and 


w 
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when ſhe recover d out of itbeheld nothing but deflation 


all around her: ſhe found herſelf in a frightful deſert, upon 


, the. banks of the river Thammuz,. whoſe plaintive mur- 
mum ſeem d to. proclaim Uranial crime: her misſor- 


tunes did not change her heart, ſhe ſought to compenſate 
ſbe cauſed temples to be erected ever) where to her 
ſhip; her altars were quickly beſmear' d with the 


flow'd na longer in her veins with the ſame freedom 
and. amenity; the ſubtile vehicle of the ſoul was wrapt 


tranſparency. and became mortal; her children under- 
went the ſame ate, ſhe ſaw many of them expire be- 
tore her eyes by -intemperance and voluptuouſneks ; 


N - | 
others hoping to the decrees of fate moun- 
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tains upon mountains,” and cndeayour'd- to ſcale. hea- 
3 but being ſtruck down and. cruſh d by thun- 
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| arid Venus n adored under he name * Pro- 
ſerpine 116 xi dad, 6 

The — adn en, ben ran 8 the 
chonnwthbdinnd valleys; bewailed her children and wor- 
ſhippers, and blaſphemed againſt Belus. Adonis heard 
her, he leſt the celeſtial regions and came down upon 
earth ʒ ſhe perceived him at a diſtance, and would have 
thrown herſelf into the water to hide herſelf from his 
preſence, but he ſtoppd her and fat down by her; 
ſhe held down her head with ſname and confuſion and 
was afraid to look upon him; finding at laſt that he 
made her no reproach ſhe rais d her eyes from the 
ground, but durſt not yet fix them upon his face; the 
recoyet d heart by degrees, ſhe obſerv'd him nearly, ſhe 
beheld him pale, meagre and disfigured; he had no 
longer any remains of his former beauty, he was co- 
verd with wounds and bruiſes ; he continu d a long 
time ſilent, and ſhe; durſt not ſpeak; at laſt he ſaid to 
her, Ah Venus, inconſtant Venus! you bewail your 
own miſeries, but you are inſenſible to mine; to what 
a condition have you reduced me? JupGE or YOUR 
lr r- MY, $YFFBRIN:GS; the God Belus was go- 
ing to deſtroy vu and all your race if I had not 
ſoſten du him: I came down my ſelſ upon earth to make 
repatation For, your offences againſt: the immutable 
laws of the empyreum, and to make war with, all 
the moliſters* which your crimes have brought, forth. 
vin non 5 I haye 


| 
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| "I have kill dithe ſerpent Python, the Nemean lyon, the 
hydra of Lerna which ſprang from your head when you 
became falſe, the Centaum that devoured men, the Cy- 
clops who forged the thunderbolts, the wild boar of 
Erymanthus that wounded me with his murderous tusk, 
the Stymphalian: birds that ſpoil d the fruits of the earth, 
and the dragon: which had feiz'd the garden of Heſpe- 
ria; I have driven them all down into hell, and am go- 
ing to purſue them thither that I may complete my 
conqueſt: Adonis as he utter d theſe worde fell into 
a mortal agony, a ſtream of blood guſti d forth from his 
heart and dyed the waters of the river Thammus. 
E the children; of Venus; aſſembled about him, he 
open d his cyes from time to time, and repeated theſe 
words with a ſigh, nn or vob ur ww My 
SUFFERINGS he continued thus many hours, and at 
imo hell to deliver Theſeus, Pirithoüs, all the heroes 
vanquiſh d by Pluto, and al} Rag W __— 
thoſe gloomy habitations. - Sam 13 talen & 
— — nive days nd nie 
length exhauſted with grief ſhe fell into a profound 
Ne nor did ſis"-awake til} her eam were Am — 
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JPY voice; ſhe lock d up and beheld Adonis 
in the air ſurrounded by all the heroes, and all the 
ſhades which he had brought back from the dark 
abode. He had reſum d his firft form and his priſtine 
beauty; he darted upon her a heavenly ray to reſtore 
her ſtrength and calm her ſpirit, and then faid to her: 
F have follow'd you, my dear Urania, 1 have follow d 
you in all your wanderings; I deſcended into the moon, 
upon earth, and even into hell to deliver you and your 
diſloyal (children ;-F have ſuffer'd all — pe | 
faffer 'in ſeeing your falſhood and inconſtancy; 
you are now no longer inſenſible to my loye —— 
don't repent of my ſufferings; I leave you, but my 
wWiſdom ſhall never forſake you if you continue faith 
ful to me; farewel, dear Urania, you can ſee me no 
more till you be transform d into my image, the 
Gods are only enamour d with their own. beauty: Vo 
muſt ſuffer a thouſand miſeries before this happy meta- 
morphofis,. nor can you re- aſeend to heaven but by the 
fame way by which you fell from itʒ you muſt firſt be 
ſtripp d of your terreſtrial body by ſufferings, diſcaſes 
and» death; you hall then riſe to the regions of the! 
moon ubere you wih urge #® ſecend —— 
deſtraction of ybur aerial body; your pure {þirit;- free 
and diſengag d from every thing that epuld ſtop it, Will 
fly n to the * where you MOLE reſume Four" for- 
e bir f 5, %% e 4; 96 
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mer beauty, but you muſt at length loſe even that be- 
fore you ene 1 — 
your guilt by the purifying pains of W 
mation, practiſed upon earth, in the moon and in the 
stars all- the human, heroic and divine virtues, you 
ſhalbakend with me into the ſublime place abovegthe 
heavens, where | you {hall ſee the God Belus, and the 
Goddeſ my mother; virtue, truth and juſtice, not as 
Being itſelf. Fear nothing, I will. be preſent with yau in 
all cheſe ſtates, 1 will help you to ſupport your ſufferings 
133 you never ceaſe; to invoke me: Thoſe of your chil- 
dren who ſhall imitate your example ſhall re- aſcend 
with yo to; the fields of Hecate, the reſt ſhall: de- 
ſcend to the gloompy kingdom of Pluto, and be there 
tormented : till they are purify'd from their crimes. I 
have chain d up the fierce Cerberus, henceforward he 
hall be only the vile inſtrument of my juſtice. *I 
have eſtabliſh d judges in hell, who will inflict puniſh- 
ments only to exterminate vice; they will not annihi- 
late the eſſence of the ſoul, but reſtore 1 it to a true 
exiſtence, by pucging it of all irregular,/qpaiions, 
When ſe: hires * mne denen times 
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in the purifying waves of the burning Acheron, the chil- 
ling Styx, the black Cocytus and the foaming Phlegeton, 
they ſhall at length drink the waters of the river Lethe, 
which will make them forget all their paſt miſeries and 
crimes. When there ſhall be no longer any mortal or 
immortal, in hell, upon earth, or in the planets that is 
not purify d and prepar d to behold my father, 1 will 
then return to baniſh all evils out of the uni verſe, 
aboliſh hell, and re- eſtabliſn harmony throughout all 
the immenſity of ſpace; in the mean time aſſemble 
thoſe of your children who are willing to follow. you, 
inſtitute feſtivals to my honour, and let them be an- 
nually celebrated with pomp to perpetuate the me» 
mory of your unfaithfulneſs and of my love. 
Cyrus was over joy d to ſee that all nations were agreed 
in the doctrine of the three ſtates of tlie world, the 
three forms of the Divinity, and a middle God, who 
by his conflicts and great ſufferings was to expiate and 
exterminate moral eviland reſtore! Innocence and —_— 
nnn 13,78 ef eise vet le 
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„ THE TRAVELS OF CYRUS. | 
Puig" to infor „ him that Mandan a was dying: This 
news obliged him to ſuſpend his journey" to Babylon 
and to leave Fhenicia in hafte. At parting he em- 
braced” the Ning 'of Tyre: 0 Eenibal ! faid be, I 
envy either your riches fiby your magnificence; to be 
perfectly happy; I 'defve only ſdeh a friend as Ame- 
nophib. Cyrus and Araſpes eroſꝭ d Arabia Deſerta and 
per ef Ohaldea ;" they"pal the Tygris near che 
place where it joins/ the Euphrates, and entring Sufiana, 
dd in a feu days at dhe capital of Perfia/” Gyrus. 
haſten d to ſee hb mother; he found her dying, and 
e hdg up to gef. (which he eps d by the 
moſt bitter complaints. The Queen deing tenderly: af. 
feed with the fight of her ſon,  endeavour'd: to mo- 
derate his affliftion by theſe words: Comfort yourſelf, 
my ſon; ſouls never dis; they ave only condemn'd for 
4 time to; animate mortal bodies that they may expiate 
the farts they haue cmittod in » former flate The 
time of my expiation is at an end; I am going to re- 
| aſcend to the ſphere of fire; there 1 ſhall ſee Perſeus, 
Arbaces, Dejoces, Phraortes, anck alf the heroes from 
whom you are deſcended'; 1 vill telt chem that you 
reſolve to imitate. them: There I hall fee: Caſſandana, 
ſhe loves you ſtil” death changes not the ſentiments of 
virtyous ſouls: We ſhall be always with, you. though in- 
viſible, we will deſcend 6 protecting 
tt 3 3 genii; 
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demi; we will accompany you in the midſt of dahgete; 
we will engage the virtues to attend yeu ij we will pre- 
ſerve you from all the errbti and vices! which, cotrupt 
| the: heart of Princes: One day your dominion will be 
extended and the aracles accompliſh'd ; O my ſan, 
my dear ſon, remeniber that: yu ought. to haye no 
other view. in conquering nations than to _ eſtabliſh 
among them che empire of virtue and reaſon. As ſhe 
utter d theſe: aft words, ſhie turn d pale, a cold ſweat 
ſpread itſelf over all her limbs; death cloſed het eyes, 
and her ſaul flew away to the empyreum: She was 
long lamented by all Perſia, and Cambyſes erected a 
ſtately monument to her memory. Cyrus s gtieſ wore 
off only by degrees and as: — — 0 
3 —— c $10 Hal 03-4 

r img he bad 
eee Perſia, the manners, of which were 
innocent and pure, but auſtere and rugged: He knew 
how to chuſe miniſters capable of ſupplying what Was 
deſective in his own talents ; but he ſometimes yielded 
himſelf up too blindly; to their conduct from a difh- 
dence of his own underfianding : He prudently re- 
folv'd; that Cyrus ſhould himſelf enter into the admi- 
aiftration of affairs ; and having {cnt for him one day, 
faid to him: Your travels, my fon, have improvid yout 
knowledge, and. you ought to employ it for the: good 
of pour ;countsy;- You are deſtin d not only to govetn 
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this kingdom, / but alſo, one dayz to give law to all 
Aſia j you ſhould learn betimes the art of reigning; a 
ſiudy to which Princes ſeldom apply themſelves; they 
aſcend the tweone before they know the duties of 2 
King: I intruſt you with my authority, and will have 
ydu emereiſe it under my inſpection ; the, talents of 80 
daes will not; be uſeleſs: to you; he is the ſon of an 
able miniſter whozſervid\me many years with fidelity; 
he is youngy buitcindefatigable, knowing and qualify'd 
for-ali-fortsoblemployments. | zl is 2990 bu; beg! 
Under the government of (Cambyſes this miniſter 
had found it necbſfury to appear virtüous, nay, he 
thought himſelf really ſo, but his virtue had never been 
put: to tlie trial t Sotannes did not himſelf know the ex- 
ceſs. to which his boundleſs ambition could carry him. 
When Cyrus applyidhiinſelf to learn the ſtate and con- 
dition of Perſia, her military ſtrength, and her inte- 
reſts both foreign and domeſtic; Soranes quickly faw 
wich concerns that he was going to loſe much of his 
autliority under a Prince whoohad-all the talents ne- 
| ceſſary for governing by himſelf ; he endeavour d to 
captiyate the mind of Cyrus, and ſtudied: him a long 
time to diſcover his wiaknelles The (young! Prince 
he had a taſte for pleaſure, but he was not:adlave to 
itz he did not diſlike: magnificence, but he could re- 
fuſe himſelf every thing rather than oppreſs this people: 
ith ö 4 p. | Thus 
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Thus he was inacceſſible to flattery, and proof: againſt 
voluptuouſneſs and pomp. Soranes perceiv'd that there 
was no means to preſerve his credit. with Cyrus, but 
by making himſelf neceſſary to him by his capacity 
He diſplay:d all his talents. both im public and private 
eouncils; he fhew'd that he poſſeſs d the ſecrets of the 
wiſeſt policy, and at the ſame time could enter into 
that ſort of detail in buſineſs, the knowledge of which 
is one of the chief qualifications of a miniſter; he 
prepared and digeſted matters with en 
and clearneſs that he left his maſter little to do. Any 
other Prince would have been charm'd to ſee him- 
ſelf excus d from all application to buſineſs But Cyrus 
reſolv d to ſee every thing with his own eyes; he had 
a confidence in his father s miniſters; but he would not 
blindly. yield bimſelf : up to their counſela. When 80- 


ranes perceiv'd that the Prince would himſelf ſee every 


thing to the bottom, he ſtudy'd to throw obſcurity: dver, 
the moſt important affairs, that he might make himſelf 
yet more neceſſary. Cyrus obſerv id the <rafty. conduct 
of chis able and jealous miniſter, and manag d him with 
ſon much delicacy that he drew from him by degrees 
what he endeayour'd ſo artfully to canceal. When the 
Prince thought himſelf ſufficiently inſtructed, he let. 
Sbtanes ſee that he would himſelf be his father s HH 
miniſter ; and in this manner moderated the authority 
of chat favourite without giving. him any juſt cauſe. of 
rhtycicr:; rag) complaint. | 


5 ut ypan che marriage of Cambyſcs with Mandana, it 
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<ompleintcThe-ambitious Sorants, was nevertheleſs af. 
tended at the Prince's conduQ, and could not. without 
mortal -uneafinek,: ſe the fall of bis credit and that he 


was u longer neceſſary; this was the firſt ſource of his 


diſcontent, which might have prov'd. fatal to Cyrus if 
8 not . 1 


acti : 1109.55; JA = 10 
-Proliahadfor-fomie ages bermiin fubjectian ta Media, 


had: been ſtipulated chat the King of Perha ſhould for 
the/futore pay only a ſmall annual tribute as a mark of 
A — Df had 
Aled the for of difoord.” The Median Prince was in- 
ceflauthy calling to mind with vexation the oracles which 


| were ſpread abroad concerning the future conqueſts of 


young Cyru ; he conſuer d him as the deftroyer 
of bis power; and imagin'd already that he ſaw him 
entring. Ecbatan to detluone him; he was every mo- 
ment ſolliciting Aſtynges to prevent thoſe fatal predic- 
tions,  weaken-the-ftrength of Perſia, and reduce it to 
in former dependence. Mandana, while the liv'd, had 
fo dentrouſly manag'd her father as to hinder an open 
rupture between him and Cambyſes: But as ſoon as 
— —ꝛ—ͤ—n EIT 
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Cambyſes was inform d of Cyaxares's deſigns and 
Ant Hyſtaſpes to the court of Ecbatan, to repreſent 
to Aſtyages the danger of mutually weakening each 
others power, while the Aſſytians, theit common 
enemy, were forming ſchemes to extend their do- 
mination” over all the Eaſt. Hyſtaſpes, by his addreſt, 
put a ſtap to the execution of Cyaxares's project; and 
of a rupture. The Prince of Media ſeeing that the 
wiſe: counſels of Hyſtuſpes were favourably liſtem d to 
by his father, and that chere was no means ſuddenly 
to kindle a war, attempted by other ways to wenken 
the power of Perſia: Being inform d of Soranes's dif- 
content, he endeavourd to gain him by an offer of 
the firſt dighities in the empire; 'Soritics at firſt" Wi 
fhock'd” at the very thought ;* but being afterwards. 
deceiv'd by his reſentment, he knew not himſelf the 
ſceret motives upon | which he acted; his heart was 
not yet become inſenfible to virtue, but l Hel 
imagination refrieform'd objects, and repreſented them 
to him in the colotirs y to flatter his ambition; 
at length he got the better of all remorſt by reuſoning 
witlt hirnſelf, that Cyaxares weld one day be his A. 
fur Emperor; and that Cambyſet was But à tributary 
maſter. There is nothing whick we cannot perſuacie 
ourſelyes to think when blinded and drawn away by 
2 Fhus he . 
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dloſe correſpondence . with Cyaxares, and ſecretly em- 


A ; :-ploy:d-all means to Ab deo odio: 
dt the Perſians + 
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4H Cyrus avis d Auer ch the feſt dignities-in the 
| | army, upon account of his capacity and talent for war; 


hot he would! not bring him into the ſenate, becauſe 
ir vn law in Perſia) that no ſtranger ſhould fit in 

the ſupreme council. The perfidious Soranes neverthe- 

leſs preſs d the young Prince to infringe this law, know- 

ang that it would be a ſure means! to excite the jea- 

_ tbuſy''of the Satraps and to ſtir them up againſt Cyrus. 

You have: need, ſaid he to him, of a man like Araſpes 

0 your, council: I know. that good policy and our 

= rules forbid the intruſting of rangers with the com- 

—_ mand of an army. and the ſecrets of ſtate at the ſame 

time; but a Prince may diſpenſe with the laws when 

he can fulfil. the intention of them by more ſure and 

caſy ways, and he ought never to be the ſlave of rules 

and cuſtoms: Men ordinarily act either from ambition 

or intereſt; load Araſpes with dignities and riches; by 

that means you will make Perſia his country, and will 

haye no reaſon to. doubt his fidelity. Cyrus was not 

aware of Soraness ſecret deſign, but he 10 d juſtice 

N 3 too well to depart from it. I am, perſuaded, anſwer d 
| eh 2 Prince, of the fidelity and capacity of Araſpes; 1 

love him ſincerely, but tho my friendſhip were capa- 

le . making me break the lau in his favour, he is 
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200 much attach'd to me ever to accept a dignity, 
which might excite the jealouſy of the "Perſians, 
and give them cauſe to think that I was influenc'd 


hy. poniieſen' lnvfindie- and (and; 1 Ds 
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to take this falſe ſtep, endeavour d to ſurpriſe him an- 
«other. way, and to create a miſunderſtanding between 
him and his father: He artfully made him obſerve the 


King's imperſections, his want of capacity and genius, 


to the Prince, is incompatible with noble views; if you 
content yourſelf like him with a pacific reign, how will 
you become a conqueror Cyrus made no other uſe of 


theſe infinuatians than to avoid the rocks upon which 


Cambyſes had ſplit; he did not leſſen his deference 
and ſubmiſſion to his father whom he tenderly lov d; he 
reſpated him even in his failings which be endeavour d 
to conceal; he did nothing without is orders, but con- 
ſulted him in ſuch a manner, as at the ſame time to 
gire him a juſt notion of things; he frequently diſ- 
eours d with him in private, that the King might 
be able to decide in public. Cambyſes had judgment 


the excellent advices of his ſon, who employ'd the ſu- 
en * 
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enough to diſtinguiſh and make himſelf maſter of 
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mand reſpected, and never diſplay d his talents but 
to ſtrengthen the King's authority: S0 hdmirable a 
behaviour greatly increaſed Cambyſes' s aſſection and 
eſteem for. him and his confidence in him; tho 
Prince never abus d it, but continued the ſame con- 
duct, in ich he thought dnnn than 
ina ing! on been gol Ant tin ole 


Sanne enraged to ge all his ſchemes raftranid 
eavour d. ſecretly to raiſe a diſtruſt in the minds of 


endeavour 


the Satraps as if che Prince would incroach upon their 
rights and ruin their authority; and in order to aug - 


ment their jealouſy, he endeavyourid to inſpire Cyrus 
with deſpotic principles. Vou are deſtin d by the Gods, 
ſaid he, to ſtretehi your empire one day over all the 
Eaſt; in order to a happy extcution of this deſign you 
ſhould accuſtam the Perſians to a blind obedience; 

captivate the Satraps by dignities and pleaſures; put 
them under a neceſſity of frequenting your court if 
they would partake: of your farours; get the ſovereign 
authority hy degrees into your on hands; abridge the 
rights of the ſenate, leave it only the privilege of giv- 
ing you counſel: A Prince ſhould not abuſe his power, 
but he ought never to ſhare it with chis ſubjects; mo- 
narchy is the muſt perſect· kind of government; the 
mue ſtrength ef a ſtates; ſocrecy in council, and ex- 
| fedition in euterpriaes, depend upon the ſovereign 
powers being lodged in a ſingle perſon : A petty 
E - 4. 464 republic 
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republie may i ſubſiſt under the government of many 
heads, but / great empires can be form d only by the 
abſolutè authority of one; other principles are the 
their want of capacity to execute great deſigns. 
TDhe Prince was ſnock d at this diſcourſe, but con- 

ceal'd his indipnation out of prudence; and dextrouſly | 
breaking off the converſation, left Sotanes in a perſua- 
ſion that he relifh'd his maxims. As ſoom as Cyrus was 
alone; he made deep reflections on lb that had paſsdʒ 
he call d to mind the conduct of Amaſis and began to 
ſuſpe& Soranes s fidelity; he had not indeed uuny cer- 
tain proofs of his perfidiouſneſsg but a man WF had 
the boldneſs to ſuggeſt to him ſuch counſelso ſcem d 
very dangerous at leaſt, tho he ſhould not be a traitor 
The young Prinee by degrees excluded this miniſter 
from che ſeeret of affairs, and ſought for pretentes to 
remove him from about his perſon, yet without doing 
any thing to affront him openly.” Soranes quickly per- 
ceivd this change, and carry d his feſentment to the 
laſt extremities; he perſuaded hirnſelf that Araſpes Was 
going te de put in his Place, that Oyrus intefedl ite 
himſelf abſolute taſter. in Peifia, and that this 
was the Prince's ſecret view in diſeiplining his? Xroops 
with ſo much exactneſs. The falouſy and ambition 
of Sorames blinded Him to füch a degree, that he ima- 


gin'd he did * duty in practifing the blackeſt treaſons. 
al | „r 
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He inſdum d Oyaxares of all that paſid in Perf; dhe 
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kis grandfather, only to weaken, their authority, and to 
uſurp an abſolute power. He conceaFd all his plot 
them; every thing he {aid was with fo much caution, 
that there was no ſeeing into his ſecret intentions; 1 
nay there were certain moments in which he did not 
ſee them himſelf, but thought he was ſincere and zea- 
lous for the public good: His firſt remorſes return d 
from time to time, but he ſtifled them by perſuading 
himſelf that the ill defigns be imputed to the Prince 
were real. Cyrus was quickly inform d of the . mur- 
murs of the people; the army was ready to revolt, it 
was doubtful whether the ſenate wou d give the næceſ- 
the point of entring Perſia at the head of ſixty thou- 
ſand men: The Prince was in the greateſt grief to {ce 
the cruel extremities to which his father was reduced, 
and the — of a arms . er wes . 
father. ne 
— obferving; thin Princes mba a 
nature and duty ſaid to him, You know, dy tony! all 
renees 3. I have labour d to no purpoſe ; the war is in- 
evitable; our country ought to be prefer d to our ſa- 
mily ; hitherto. you have aſſiſted me in buſineſs by your 
prudenee, you muſt now give proofs of your courage: 
Would "ou age allow me to appear at the head of our 
Att ILL. | troops, 


run I᷑ᷣ!te OF! 'CY RUS. 


| ch6qproplicin.ance; go my ſon; —ͤ— your 
53 ee hene bia defender af in Hrn well 
its-laws; ſecond the: deſigns. of hea- 
- nic yourſclfiworthy :to'-accompliſh- its oracles; 

begin by-deläveting Perſia before you chink of extend 
ing: your conqueſts; let che nations ſee the effects of 


yvoureaurage, and admire yourmederation in the midſt 
of triuinphsx that they may not hereaſter fear your vie- 
dtorics! Cyrus enconrag d bythe magnanimous ſenti- 
| ments wf:Gambyiſes;\and-aided: by the counſels of Har- 
pagos and Hyſtapes, to generals of equal experience, 
formid-an amy of thirty thouſand men, 1 


ſoon as all preparations were acts; they. began 
 lydatrificesandirothes religious rites. Cyrus after this 
dem: uh his moppe in a ;{pacious-plain near the ca- 
pital, aſſembled the ſenate and the Satraps, and with 
a wet and majeſtic air thus ! * officers 
of hi wankoof. obo: hol 37; 16; - 
War as unlawful 3 that which 
we: at profent; undertake, cis not to ſatisfy ambition or 
the define; of damination, but to defend our lib | 
| Kiocexvie' your: 3 W aicipline, 
| as long:peace; , your fouls 3 that 
e210? : "_ 
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noble ardour which makes men deſpiſe death ** they 
are to figlt for liberty ; your ſevere life hasacouſtom'd 
= to fatigue; nothing is impoſſible to thoſe! whom 
no-: ſufferings! nor difficult enterpriaes can diſhearten 
As for me, I will. diſtinguiſn myſelf from you in no- 
thing but in leading the way thro labours and dangers; 
all our proſperities and all our misfortunes ſhall here - 
aſter be common. He then turr d to the: ſenatore and 
with a fierce and ſevere coutitenance ſaid, Cambyſes is 
not ignorant of the intrigues at the court of 'Ecbatan; to 
fow jealouſy and diſtruſt in your minds; he know that 
you heſitate about giving him ſubſidies, but having fore 
ſeen the war he has taken his precautions, one battle will 
decide the fate of Perſia, he does not want your afliſt- 
ance: However, remember that the liberty of your 
country is at preſent in: queſtion; is not this: liberty 
more ſecure in the hands of my father your lawful 
Prince, than in thoſe of the Emperor of the Medes, ho 
Holds all the neighbouring Kings in a tributary depen- 
_ dence? If Cambyſes ſhould be- vanquiſh'd, your privi- 
leges are loſt for ever; if he prove victorious they will 
be preſerw id to you, unleſs you force the. juſtice of a 
Prince, whom you have inoens d hy your ſecret cabals; 
to depriue you of. them. The Prinoe by this: diſtourſe 
intimidatod ſome, confirm d others in their duty; and 
united all in one deſign of contributing to the preſer- 
vation of * EI | 
n than 
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bund and gain d the plans of Faſagarda by ſuch 
rut n wou'd have bean irmpraRticable to any other 
{aregine and vigilant a general. Cyrus Rigd the moſt 
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Cyrus, your grandſon, has an abhorrence of the war 
which he has been fore d to undertake againſt you : 
He has neglected nothing to prevent it, nor will refuſe 
any means to put an end to it; he is not deaf to the 
voice of nature, but he cannot ſacrifice the liberty of 
the Perſians:; he would ae reconcile by — 
affection ; WO IR Fog 0 RR 
ſame time is not aſham'd to ask peace. The Emperor 
till irritated hy Cyaxares, perſiſted in his firſt reſolu- 
at aid 
3 

. cnkecte d6:thrcaceiiiy of ha- 
panting bene, ie ef Eier importance it 
—— ä many, to decide 
eee e e e he then took 
his reſolutio, Which he communicated unly 10 Hyſ- 
taſpes and Harpagus. The day following he caus d a 
rumour to be ſpread in the army of tlie enemy, chat 
he intended to retire, nat daring to engage with unequal 
forces. Before he leſt the camp he order d the uſual 


fscriſices to be aſſer d; he made libations of-wine, and 


all. the chief officers did the fame: He gave for the 
Word, MyrRRAS THE CONDUCTOR AND SAVIOUR, 


and then mounting his horſe: commanded every man 
n 2 — * 
191910 he 1 ""_ 
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plates of iron of divers colouts, and like the ſcales of 
_ fiſh; their caſqques were of braſs, adorn d with a great 
white feather ;. over their / ſhields made of willow 


ſbort, their bows long, their arrows made of canes, 
and weir ſcymitars hung upon thei right thighs 
The royal ſtandard was a golden eagle with its wings 
expanded che ä ever lince: ow 
the ſame. 1 Wg bes 47 4.1 20 tt 96s 

| Oprus-decamp'd by night, bare _ pling 
of Paſigarda;”Aftyages" imagining that the Prince fled 
before him, made haſte to come up with him by ſun- 
ning Ofrus on a ſudden drew up his army in order 
of battle, and: only twelve deep, that the javelins and 
darts of the laſt rare might reach the enemy, and that 
all the parts might ſupport : and aſſiſt each other without 


dconfuſion: He choſe out of each battalion a ſelect com- 


pan, of which he form'd a triangular Phalanx, after 
the manner of the Greeks; he placed this body of 
reſerne behind his army, commanding it not to ſtir 
till he himſelf ſhould give expreſe ordern. The plain 
was” coverd-with duſt and ſand; and the Northj- 
wind blew hard. Cyrus by whesling a little poſted 
diver full in the faces of the Medes, and favour'd his 
ſtratagem; Harpagus commanded: the right wing, 
eee e aan and: un Was 
2 i preſent 
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compos d of ſeveral ſquare battalions thirty deep, all 
ſtanding cloſe to be the more impenetrable; in the 
front were — HAH ane — an 

Cyrus onder'd: nps and Hyſtaſpes to 2 che 
te wing by degrees, in order to incloſe the Medes. 
While he was ſpeaking he heard a clap of thunder: 
We follow thee great Oromazes, cry d he, and in the 
ſame inſtant began the hymn of battle, to which all the 
troops anſwerd with loud ſhouts, intoking the God 
Mythras. Cyrus 's army preſented its front in a ſtrait 


line to deceive Aſtyages; but the centre marching 


ſlower and the wings ſaſter, the whole was ſoon 
form' d into a creſcent. The Medes broke through 
the firſt ranks of the centre; and advanced to tlie laſt; 
they began already to cry, Victory] but then Cyrus 
advanc d with his body of reſerve, while Harpagus and 
Hyſtaſpes ſurrounded the enemy on all ſides, and the 
Ferſians pierced the battalions of the Medes, and turn d 
aſide their chariots : + Cyrus: mounted on a foaming 
ſteed, flew from rank to rank; tlie fire of his eyes ani- 
mated the ſoldiers, and the ſerenity of his countenance 
baniſhi d all fear: In the heat of battle he was active, 
calm and / preſent to himſelf; he ſpoke to ſome, en- 
Ne Mas Signs and Kink every one in wn 


0 * ws. poſt. 


preſent every where. The army of the Medes was 


FN 
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poſt. The Medes being ſurrounded on all ſides were 
Mtack'd in front, in rear and in flank 3 the Per- 
fans cloſed in upon them and cut them in pieces; 
nothing was heard but the claſhing of arms and the 
groans of the dying; ftreams of blood cover d the 
Prins deſpair; rage and crucky head laughter and 
death every Wire © Cyrus alone felt a generous pity ; 
Aſtynges and Cyaxates being taken priſoners, he gave 
orders 00. ſound a — pal an end co the 


battle. 9 D n 3 £77780 4:34 4 e 


— — m'd —— 
fions that tate hold of = proud mind when fallen from 
its. hopes, would not fee Cyrus: He pretended to be 
wounded, and ſent to ask permiſſion to return to Ec- 
batan, to wich Cyrus cotiſented; Aſtyages was con- 
ducted with pomp to the capital of Perfia, not like a 
_ conquerd Prince, but like a victorious one: Being no 
longer importum d by the evil counſels of his ſon, he 
made a peace, and Perſia was declar d a free kingdom 
for ever j this was the firſt ſervice that Cyrus did 
his country. The ſurceſe of this war, ſo contrary to 
the enpectations of Soranes, open d his eyes. Had the 
event been anſwerable to his deſires, he would ſtill 
bre cominued- in bis perfidioufnefb; dut finding that 
his projects were diſconcerted, and that it was impoſſi- 
ble to conceal them any longer, he ſhrunk with horror 

mn 9 into which he had 


ve brought 
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brought himſelf, the crimes he had committed, and 
the certain diſgrace which would follow :. Not able 
to - endure this proſpect, he fell into deſpair, kill d 
himſelf, and left a fad example to poſterity of the en 
cefſes © to which boundleſs ambition may carry the 
greateſt genius s, even when their hearts are not en- 
of all the particulars of his treachery. The Prince, 
without applauding himſelf for having early ſeen 
into the character of this miniſter, beheld with con- 
cern and lamented the unhappy condition of man, 
who often loſes all the fruit of his talents, and ſome- 
times precipitates himſelf into the greateſt crimes, 
by giving ne ende e eee | 
paſſion. 
N D e eee eee 

into his own dominions. After his departure Cyrus 
aſſembled the ſenators, Satraps, and all the heads af 
the people, and ſaid to them in the name of the King: 
My father's arms have ſet Perſia free from all foreign 
dependence. He might now, with a victorious army at 
his devotion, deſtroy your ptivileges and govern. with 
abſolute authority; but he abhors ſuch marims: It is 
only under the empire of Arimanius that force alone 
preſides ; Princes are the images of | the great Oro- 
mazes, and ought to imitate his conduct; his ſove- 
Ran is che rule of his will Bee juſt 
Ks ſoever 


yns THE TRAVEBLS OF CYRUS. 
Toever Princes may be, they art ſtill but men, antl con- 
ſequently have prejudices and paſſions; nay, were they 
exempt hom theſe, they cannot ſee and hear every 
ching; they have need of faithful counſellors to in- 
ſorm and aſſiſt them. Tis thus that Cambyſes reſolves 
to goxern; he will reſerve no more power than is ne- 
deſſary to do good, and chuſes to have ſuch reſtraints 
as) may hinder him frum doing ill: Senators, baniſh 
ven fears 3 hey afide/ your diftruſts; recognize your 
King: He preſerves all your rights to you; aſſiſt him 
in making the Perſians happy; he deſires to reign over 
1 free clildren and not over ſſaves. At theſe words joy 
Bn 2 was: diffus d through the. whole aſſembly. Some cry d 
= ft but, Is not this the God Mythras himſelf come down 
= from the empyreum to renew the reigh of Oromazes ? 
| chers, diffoly/d in tears, were: unable to ſpeak : The 
old men locked on him as their ſon, the young men 
ralld-hinu/fatherg-all-Perſia ſeem'd but one family. 
Igowas: chu that Cyrus avoided all the ſnares of 85. 
ranes, tfiumph d over the plots of Cyaxares, and re- 
ſtored liberty to the Perſians: He never had recourſe 
to cowardly ne or mean lin unworthy 
of: great fouhks. Amn dds a$-25% vaio: 
eee ee tha eee and 
leſt the empire to Cyaxares. Camby ſes foreſeęing that 
the tuibulent and jealous ſpirit of that Prince would 
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with the Aſſyrians. The Emperor of Media nit 4 King 
Babylon had been for an hundred years paſt the two 
rival powers of the Eaſt; they were continually endea- 
vouring to weaken each other in order to become maſters 
of Afia, Cambyſes, who knew his ſon's abilities, pro- 
pos d to him that he ſhould go in perſon to the cut 
of Nabuchodonoſor, to treat ooh Amytis, the wife of 
that Prince and fiſter of Mandana ; ſhe goverind-the! 
kingdom during the King's madneſs, — had been 
hinder'd from going thither ſome years before by his 
mother's ſickneſs: He Oy e ra a 
journey to Babylon, not only that he might ſetve his 
country, but that he might likewiſe have an oppor- 
tunity of converſing with the Hebrews, whoſe ora- 
cles (as he had Jearn'd from Zoroaſter] eontain d pre- 
ditions of his- future greatmeſs; and he had no leſs 
deſire to ſee the miſerable condition of King Nabu- 
chodonoſor, the report of which: was ſpread over all 
the Eaſt. Having fill d the council and ſenate with 


men of approv d loyalty and capacity, he leſt Perſia, 


— — — 
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his capital one © 
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eroffitig each other form'd above ſit hundred Hige dive. 
gone, in which Wege ſtately palichs, delightful garderis and 
magnificent ſtares. TheEdphrates flow'd through che 
middle of Babylon, and over that river was 4 bridge 

built with: (prifi "tt ; at its fo extrithitics were 
to palaces; the ed one to the Raft, the tidy gar te 
che Welt; near the old palace Was the benple of! 
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13 Rood tlie new palace, which was eight miles in 
cifcuit; its eee eh 


1 


and over chem, ve firſt layer of reed med d. with bi- 


tumen, then two rows of bricks, and. oyer theſe thick 
| which made ar! whole impenetrable ta 
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iſture; the mould which, cover g all was 
of that depth 2s to have roger enough for the (greateſt 
trees to "take in it; In theſe gardens were. long 
ee bowers, 
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digies, equal to 1 in brayery, and ſuperior to the 
greateſt men by his. genius, was, aſter incredible ſuc- 
ceſſes, Alen into a kind of madneg; he. i magin'd him- 


of pne., As ſoon. >; Cyrus. was arriy d 4 at Babylon, he. 
went do fee Qu d f This R 


cinoels bad for near 

Sede e ged in a deep . but ſhe was. 

gaping. 2 her | 

who were captives in | 
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mern deen yh 
chat the nt ſhould be cur d in a few days. The 
Queen'was waiting that happy moment with great im- 
patience; the wonders ſhe had ſeen perform d by Da- 
niel made her confide in what he ſaid. Cyrus, from. 
a reſpectful conſideration of the affliction of Amytis, 
avoided ſpeaking to her concerning the princi ipal defign 
of his journey; he was ſenſible that it was hot a fa- 
vourable conjun@ure to treat of political affairs, and 
. waited for the King's cure, tho with little hopes: 1 
the mean while he endeafour'd to fatisfy his curioſity 
touching the religion and manners of the Iſraelites. 
Daniel was not then at Babylon, but was gone to viſit 
and conſole the Hebrews diſpers d throughout Aſſyria. 
Amytis made Cyrus acquainted with an illuſtrious He- 
brew named Eleazar: The Prince being inform d that 
the people of God did not look upon the King's frenzy as 
a natural diſtemper, but as a puniſtment from heaven, de- 
ſir d the Hebrew Philoſopher to tell him the reaſon of it. 
| - Nabuchodonolor, aid the Hebrew ſage, being led 

away by impiòus men 'who- were about him; came at 
length to ſuch an exceſs of irreligion, that he blaſphem d 
aglinft Tur Mosr Hic; and to crown his i impiety, 
he erected a golden ſtatue of an enormous ſize in the 
Plain of Dura, and commanded chat ĩt ſhould be ador'd - 
by all the nations he had ſubdu d. He was admoniſhd 
by divine dreams, that he ſhould! be puniſh's for his 
Hg in this life: A Hebrew nam'd Daniel, | 
'* . 39 ö a man 
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2 3 man famous for ſcience, virtue and his knawledge of - 


dqnoſor, to thee it j ſpoken, Tho kingdom is departed 


the mountains and ling roaring Uke a lion; no. one 
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futurity, explain d to him thaſe dreams, and denounc'd 


God judgragnts; which, were ready tes ſall upam him. 


The words of the Prophet made at firſt ſome impreſſion 
upon the King's mind ; but being ſurrounded by proſane 
men who: deſpisd the heavenly powers, he negleded 
the divine admogition, and gave bimſelf vp-anew to 


his itapiety. At the end of the year, while he was walk- 


ing in his gardens, admiring. the beauty of his own 
works, the ſplendor of his glory, and the greatneſs of 


his empire, be. exalted bimſelf above. bumanigy, and 
beeame an idolater of bis on proud imaginations. He 


heard à voice em heaven, faying, O King Nabucho- 


from thee, and they ſhalt drive thee from men, and 
thou ſhalt dat grab as the heaſts of the field till even 
years axe paſs d. and until thou-know- that Tur Mosr 
882 the - -of the univerſe, 
2nd giveth thew te whopaſgbver he will In the fame 


from him z be was ſeis d- wich a frenzy, and with fits 


of raging madaeky in vain they dttempted to hold him 


by chaing;3 he brake all his iron and ren away into 


aan approach. him wicheet wenning the bazard' of be- 
ing tern in pie Me has no repole- har intervals of 


1 8 


- 
on 


boug was« the thing fall d. Gul his reaſem was taken 
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pious with terror. lr is now almoſt ſeven yenis chiat he has 
boen in this edndition, and we are expecting his total re- 
covery in a few days, according to the divine prediction. 
Here Cyrus ſigh d, and could not forbear ſaying, In 
all the countries through which T:paſs, I ſee nothing 
but fad examples of the weakneſs' and misfortunes of 
Princes: In Egypt Apries ſuffers himſelf to be made 
a facfifice- by his blind friendſhip for a- perfidious fa- 
vourite; at Sparta two young Kings were going to ruin 
the ſtate, if det prevented by the wiſdom of Chila; the 
deplorable ſate of Periander and his whole family at 
Corinth, will be a dreadful example to poſterity of the 
miſeries which tyrants and uſurpers draw upon them- 
ſelves; at Athens Pififtratns is twice dethron d; Po- 
lyerates King of Samos ſuffers himſelſ to be tmpos'> upon 
ſo far as to perſecute innocence ; in Crete the ſycceffory, 
of Minos have deftroy'd the moſt perſect of all govern- 
ments ; dere Nabuchodonoſor draws upon himſelf the 
weath of heavew-by his inapicky's Great Oromazes ! was 
it only in your anger then that you gave Kings to. mor- 
tabs? Are grandeur and virtue ineompatible ? . 
| The morning of the Sabbath, —— by 


| Kleanars went to the phase which the King of Babylon. 


frequemed 3 = beheld the unfortunate Prince” 2. 


re A2 are qual by Ts arme Seen. 


8 


4 


8 the tokens, ob a ſoul ſeiz'd with terror and compaſſion: 


intervals of reaſon, to 
poſſeſe it as a property; that it comes from another; 
chat a ſuperior Being takes it from me. and reſtores it 
Ven he pleaſes; 20d that he who! gives-it me is a ſo- 
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out of the Rophrates, and lis down Under fate Willow 


which were upon the banks of the.river.. They approach'd 
bim in lence; he-was ſtretch d upon the -graG; with 


his eyes turn d towards heaven; from time to time he 


{ent forth deep ſighe, accompany'd with bitter tears; in 


he midſt of his misfortunes there was till upon his face 


an air of greatneſß, which ſhewid that run Mosr Hicu 
in puniſping bade not entirely forſaken, him: They for- 


bore ont of reſpect do ſpeak to him, or to interrupt the 


profound grief in which he ſeem d to be plung d. Cyrus 
deeply, ſtruck with the ſad ſituation of this great Prince 
ſtoodꝭ ĩmnmovxeable, and on his countenance appeared all 


The king of Babylon obſerv d it, and without knowing 
who he was faid to him: Heaven ſuffer me to. have 
make me ſenſible that I do not 


vereign Intelligence, who, holds all nature in his hand, 
and can diſpoſe it in order or overturn it according to 


his pleaſure. Heretofore being blinded by pride and 


 comſpted; by proſperity, I ſaid within myſelf, and to 


all the falſe —— — We are born 


ait were hy ehance, and after death we ſhall be as if 
we had never been; the ſoy! is a ſpark. of fire which 


8 zedue'd to aber 5 Wines let 


us 


goes out when che — 
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— the preſent good, let us male haſte to ex- 
hauſt all pleaſures, let us drink the moſt delicious wines, 
and perſume ourſelves with odoriferbus oils; let us crown. 
- ourſelves with roſes before they wither ; let ſtrength be 
our. anly law, and pleaſure the rule of our duty; let us 
make the juſt fall into our fnares, becauſe he diſhonours 
us by his virtue let us examine him with affronts and 
torments, that we may ſee whether he be ſincere. Thus 
it was. that I blaſphem d againſt heaven, and this is the 
ſource of my miſeries; alas! I have but too much de- 
ſerw d them. Scarge had he pronounced theſe words, 
when he ſtarted up, ran away, and hid himſelf 3 in the 
neighbouring foreſt. 0 
The words of Nabuchodonoſor gud — you 1g 

Prince's reſpect for che · Deity, and redoubled his deſire 
of being fully inſtructed in the religion of the Hebrews; 
he frequently ſaw Eleazar, and by degrees contracted a 
cloſe friendſhip with him. The Eternal being watchful 


deliverance of his people, thought fit to prepare him 
by his. converſation with the Hebrew ſage, to receive 
ſoon after the inſtructions of the Prophet Daniel. Exer 
| fince the captivity of the Ifraclites, the Hebrew Dodtofs, - 
who were diſpers d in the ſeveral nations, had apply'd 
themſelyegto-the ſtudy of the profane ſciences, and ys 
deavour d to reconcile religion with philoſophy: In 
order thereto — forſook the literal ſenſe 
8 | _- 


4 
o | 


oyer Cyrus, whom he had choſen to bring about the 
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of:the: ſacted books, -accotding as it; fired with their | 
nations, or was do them: They taughe 

chat the Hebrew traditions were often folded up in al- 
legories, according u the Eaſtern cuſtom, but they pre- 
„ tended-coaxplain them; and this was what gave riſe 
aſter warde to that famous ſeft among the Hebrews call d ; 
the ' Allegoriſts/: Bleazar was of the number of thoſe 
12 was with teafon' eſteem d one of the 
toſt genius o of his age; he was vert d in all. the 
r Egyptians; and had held 
| ſeveral diſputes with the Euſtern Magi, to prove that 


dds rekgion of the Hebrew was not only the moſt an- 


cient, but the moſt conformable to reaſon. Cyrus hav- 
ing diren times diſcours'd wich Bleazar upon all he 
had lan d in Perſia Egype and Greece, concerning 
che gregt revolutions which had happem d in the uni- 
verſe; defie'd him one day to. explain to him the doc- 
ttine of the ———— 00": rag three 
| Rates oß the ,. e ba 
we adore, vanfwerd banner ee al Sed, le. 
— etemal/ immenſe : He. hab defir'd/ himſelf, H 
wno 15, to denoteg chat he exiſts ef himſelf; and that 
- alt othet beings exiſt only by hir: Being rich by the 
riches of his aun nature; and happy by his own, ſu- 
prime felirity, he had n need to produce other fab- 
Nen glory';-novercholek,. by a noble 
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andl free effort of his beneficent will, he has created 
divers ordets of intelligences to make them happy. Man 
firſt forms the plan of his work before he executes it; 
but THz ETER AL conceives, produces and diſpoſes 
every thing in order, by the ſame act, without labour 
or ſueceſſion: He thints, and immediately all the poſſi - 
ble ways of repreſenting himſelf outwardly appear be- 
fore him; a world of ideas preſents itſelf to the divine 
inteHect : He wulle, and inſtantly real beings reſembling 
thoſe ideas exiſt in his immenſity; the. whole univerſe 
and the vaſt expanſe of nature, diſtin& from: the divine 

eſſence, is produc d. The Creator has repreſented him- 
ſelf two ways, by ſimple pictures, and by living images. 
Henee there are two ſorts of creatures eſſentially diffe- 
rent, material nature and intelligent nature 3 the one 
repreſents only ſome perſections of its original, the other 
knows and enjoys it; there are an infinite number of 
ſpheres full of ſuch intelligent beings. Sometimes theſe 
ſpirits plunge themſelves into the unfathomable depths 
of the divine Nature to adore its beauties, which are 
ever new; at other times, they. admire the perfections 

of the Creator in his works; this is their two-fold hap- 
pineſs: They cannot inceſſantly contemplate the ſplen- 
dor of the divine Eflence;; their weak and finite nature 
requires that they ſhould ſometimies veil their eyes; this 
is the-praſon nb roy 5 n I — 
et | Uu 
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loyalty3'the one' call & Cherubim, were of d fuperior 
order, and are now inſernal ſpirits; che other ard 
Ichim, wereof a leſũ perſoct nature; theſe are che ſouls 
which actually inhabit mortal bodies. The chief of 
the" Cherubim approach'd nearer the throne than the 
other ſpirits: He-was crown'd with the moſt excellent 
gifts of THE Mos Tr Heu, but loſt his wiſd by a 
rain complacency'in himfelf: Boing - enamour'd with 
his own beauty, he beheld and confider'd himſelf, and 
ande with: che Inflve of his cn ght; be 
tee enjoyment of created pleaſures, ' forgot the 'fupren: 
|  beatitude of Pries; the firſt were too much elated with 
pride, the ſecond debas'd themſelves by ſenſuality. Upon 
this there happen d a great revolution in the heavens ; 
thoſe unhappy"imelligences-deplore, without conſola- 
tion, their loft felicity, © The ichim being left guilty, 
| becauſe they had finn'd throngh weakneſs, were leſs 
n — — —-—— 
fate, God ſuſſer d them to fall into a kind of 
or total inſenſibility, from which they awake only to 
Jays ex m + 1 
Adam, 
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Adam, and: the order of generation wes eſtabliſh d; each 
ſoul awakens in ſuch a body, and in ſueh time, place 
and circumſtances as ſuit beſt with the decrees of eternal 
Wiſdom : The earth changed its form, it was no longer a 
garden'of delights, but a place of baniſhment and miſery, 
where the continual war of the elements ſubjected men 
to diſeaſes and death. This is the hidden meaning of the 
great Hebrew Law-giver, when he ſpeaks of the terreſtrial 
paradiſe, and of the fall of our firſt parents. Adam does 
not repreſent one ſingle man, but but all mankind. *Every 
nation has its allegories, and we have ours: Thoſe who 
do not comprehend them look upon our hiftory of the 
forbidden fruit and of the ſpeaking ſerpent” as fables 
more abſurd than the Mythology of the Perſians, Egyp- 
tians and Greeks concerning the fall of Arimanius, the 
rebellion of Typhon, and the golden apples in the gar- 
den of the Heſperides: All theſe allegories are founded 
upon the ſame tradition more or leſs diſguis d. The weak 
and ignorant in every religion ſtick to the letter which 
kills, and the impious laugh at it; but neither the one 
nor the other underſtand the ſpirit which gives life. 
"Souls being once diſunited from their origin had no 
longer any fix'd'principle of uniorr; the order of gene- 
ration, mutual wants and ſelf love became here below 
the only bonds of our tranſient ſociety, and took the 
place'of juf ic friendſhip and the love or; Wc 
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unite. the heavenly ſpirits... Divers. other, changes. hap- 


pen'd in this mortal abode, ſuitable to the ſtate of ſouls 


by their ſufferings. In the end the great Prophet, whom 
we call the Mz 51am, will come and reſtore order in 
the univerſe: It is he who is the head, and the con- 
ductor of all intelligent natures; he is the firſtborn of 
all creatures; the Deity united himſelf to him in an in- 
timate manner from the beginning of time, and he has 
united himſelf to a portion of matter which ſerves him 
for a tabernacle; from this luminous centre inceſſantly 
ſtream rays that enlighten all the regions of immenſity; 
this glorious body is the ſun of the heavenly. Jeruſalem; 
the emanations of this adorable 8SnROHñnN A are the life 
and light of all bodies, as thoſe. of his Divinity are the 
reaſon and happineſs of all intelligences : It was this 
Meſſiah who-convers'd: with our fathers. under a hu- 


man form; it was he who appear d to our lau- giver upon 


the holy mount; it was he who ſpoke to the prophets 
under a viſible appearance; it is he who will at laſt 
come in triumph upon the clouds, to reſtore the. uni- 


verſe to its primitive ſplendor and felicity. How auguſt 


a ching is religion, how. worthy of God, how ſublime | 


in its ſimplicity. when the n which En it from . 

fane eyes is remoy'd! , 

Cyrus tranſported with theſe ſublime ider won w'd hy 

no means er, * Philoſopher ; but ſeeing that 
he 
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he had done ſpeaking he ſaid: I find that your Theo- 


logy is perfectly conformable to the doctrine of the 
Perſians, Egyptians and Greeks, concerning the three 
ſtates of the world. Zoroaſter being vers d in the ſci- 
ences of the Gymnoſophiſts, ſpoke to me of the em- 
pire of Oromazes before the rebellion of Arimanius, 
as of a ſtate in which all ſpirits were happy and perfect: 

In Egypt the religion of Hermes repreſents the reign of 
Oſiris, before the monſter Typhon broke through the 
Mundane egg, as a ſtate exempt from miſeries and paſ- 


ſions: Orpheus has ſung the golden age as a ſtate of 


ſimplicity and innocence. Each nation has formed an 
idea of this primitive world according to its genius; 
the Magi, who are all aſtronomers, have plac d it in 
the ſtars; the Egyptians, who are all Philoſophers, have 
fancy d it a republic of ſages; the Greeks, who delight 
in rural ſcenes, have deſcrib'd it as a country of ſhep- 


herds. I further obſerve that, the traditions, of all na- | 


tions foretel the coming of a hero, who is to deſcend 
from heaven to bring back Aſtræa to the earth: The 


rians Adonis, the Greeks Apollo, Hercules, Mars, Mer- 
cury, Jupiter, the Conductor and Saviour. It is true they 
differ in their deſcriptions, but all agree in the ſame 


truths; | they, are all ſenſihle that man is not now what 


he 2 and believe that he will one day aſſume a more 
mae form 3, God cannot ſuffer an eternal blemiſh 3 in 
a 


by 


Perſians call him Mythras, the Egyptians Orus, the Ty- 
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his Work z evil had a beginning and it will, have an 
end; chen Mill be che triumph of light oper datkneß; 
that is the time fix d by deſtiny ſor the total deftruc- 
tion of Typhon, Arimanius and Pluto, the preſcrib'd 
period in all religions for re-eſtabliſhing the reign of 
Qromazes, Oſiris, Belus and Saturn. Nevertheleſs there 
ariſes one- great difficulty, which no Philoſopher has yet 
been able to ſolve me. I do not conceiye how evil could 
happen under the government of a God who is good, 
wiſe and powerful; if he be wiſe he might have fore- 
ſeen it; if he be powerful he might have hinder d it; 
Gd be bd be would have prevented it: -Shew 
me Which way to juſtify che eternal Wiſdom; why has 
God created free beings, intelligences capable of evil: 
mee ow'd on them fo fatal a giſt?: 
Liberty, anſwered Eleazar, is a neceſſary conſequence 
of our teafonable nature. To be free is to be able to 
chuſe; to chuſe is to prefer: Every being capable of 
reaſoning. and comparing can prefer, and- conſequently 
chuſe, Tis true, in every choice we neceflarily chuſe 
what appears to us che beſt, but we can fuſpend our 
choice till we have examin d whether the good that 
preſents itſelf, be a real good or only an apparent one : 
The ſoul is not free to fre or not fee the objects ſhe 
looks upon, to diſcern or not diſcern their differences 
when' ſhe ſees-thern, or to chuſe without a reaſon for 
** but ſbe is frer to look or not look, to confider 


objects 
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objects on one fide only or on ſeveral, to chuſe them 
for a good or for a bad reaſon: We are never invinci- 
to think of a greater good, and ſo may diſcover a ſu- 
perior charm which will carry us away from the leſs 
attractive object; and it is on this activity natural to 
all rational beings that liberty depends: Spirits only 
are active and capable of felf motion: God gives them 
activity as well as being; an activity different from 
his, as well as a ſubſtance diſtinct from his. One of 
the eſſential differences/between bodies and fouls is this, 
ing power carries them, the other ſuffer themſelves to 
be moved only by the reaſon that enlightens them. 
— nn ———_—— us 

ey 

But could he not, zeply'd . e hinder's 1 us 
kin abuſing our liberty, by ſhewing us truth with ſo 
clear an evidence, that it would have been impoſſible 
to miſtake > When the ſovereign beauty dig his in- 
finitely attraſtiue charms they ſeize and — the 
whole will, and make all inferior amiableneſs vanith, 
as the riſing fun diſpels the ſhades of night.. The pureſt 
light, anſwer d Eleazar, does not illuminate thoſe WhO 
will nat ſee; now every finite intelligence may turn 
pg 7 „ Wh 11 

by he 
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the divine Eſſence; they are oblig'd from time to time 
to-cover-their faces; tis then that ſelf-love: may ſeduce 
them and make them take an apparent good for a real 
one; this falſe good may dazzle them and draw them 
away from the true good. Self love is inſeparable from 
our nature. God in loving himſelf eſſentially loves 
order, becauſe Hx is ORD n; but the creature may 
love itſelf without loving order; to what degree of 
perfection ſoever we ſuppoſe it rais d, it is ſtill finite, 
and conſequently capable of -purfuing, contrary to the 
will of the Creator, a good which it has not in its poſ- 
ſeſſion 3 hence every created ſpirit is neceſſarily and 

eſſentially fallible: To ask why God has made fallible 
Intelligences, is to ask why he has made them finite, 
or why: he has not created gods as perfect 3 
A ching impoſſible. 
Cannot God, continued Cyrus, employ his Amighey 
power, to force free intelligences to ſee and reliſh truth 
Under the empire of God himſelf, anſwer d Eleazar, 
deſpotio rule and liberty are incompatible. God does 
every thing he pleaſes in heaven and upon earth; but 
he will not employ his abſolute power to deſtroy the free 

nature af intelligent beings; if he did, they would act no 
longer from choice hut neceſſity; they would obey, but 

they would not love: Now love is what God demands, 
and it is the only -worſhip worthy of him; he does 
not require it for . himſelf, but for the 
vin: 3 good 
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good of his cteatutes; he will have. nn and 
contribute to their own happineſs; happy by love, and 
by a — Fs PIRIE 3 
ments their felicity. 211/32 16. 

„teen d nit the-Deity, dd 8 
infallible means to fecure:the; happineſs of intelligent 
beings, without violating their bberty2 Has he not a 
ſovereign dominiom over ſpirits as well as bodies > Can 
he not change the moſt rebellious and ſtubborn wills, 
and male them pliable and ſubmiſfive to his orders 2 
In a word, cou d he not have found cxpedients in the 
inexbauſtible treafures of his power, wiſdom and good- 
neſa, to ſubject free agents as. well as neceffary ones to 
his eternal purpoſes? 'Donbtick, anſwer d Ekazar, we 
cannot: form too high an idea of the perſections oſ the 
mimitely perfect being; he wills the happineſs of all 
intelligences, knows all the means requiſite to accom- 
plich his will, and ſooner or later will render thoſe means 
— and infallibly efficacious without. violating 
the liberty of ſpirita. The permiſſion of fin, expiatory 
pain, and all the fatal conſequences of our rebellion, 
are a part of thoſe means and af the plan of his ado- 
table providence, God firſti exceed; all the efforts of 
his power, he exhauſted, ſo to fpeak, all the treaſuret 
of his wiſdom, he difplay'd all the charma of his good - 
neſs, he negleficd nothing to prevent the fall of ſpi- 
1 1 r 
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love of order, without violating their liberty, he leſt 
them for à moment to the fatal conſequences of their 
Wandrings, becauſe: he knew: howto make all end 
in the accompliſhment of his decrees. He who calls 
being out of nothing can draw an infinite good from 
a ttünſient evil, order from confuſion, the univerſal 
beuuty of his work from a Mlight»blemiſh which he 
ſuſſers in it, and the permanent happineſs of all ſpirits 
from the momentane paint which a ſmall number 
of intelligenoes ſuſſer by their own fault All the hea- 
venly hoſto ture ſpectators of what paſſes here below, 
Anh are confum d ſor ever in the dove of order, by ſee- 
ing the tertible effects and natural conſequences of our 
unſaithiſulneſſ. This ãs. the teaſon why God ſuffers evil 
for a moment ʒ Our example is an eternal leſſon to all 
Spirits. #-The-condict!iof God offends us only becauſe 
ve are finite and mortal: We fec not the whole plan 
of i; we judge of it only by ſmall pieces. Let us raiſe 


dur thoughts Above this: place of baniſhment, let us run 
over all the-celeſtial; regions, we ſhall ſee diſorder and 


evil no where but in this corner of the univerſe. The 
earth is but an atom in compariſon. of immenſity; the 
whole eteit of time is but a moment in reſpect of 
ceteernity: Theſe two infinitely ſmall points will one day 

diſappear; yet a little moment and evil will be no more; 
but our Hmüted minds and pur ſelf. love magnify ob- 
jede, and make ue Joo upon that point which divides 
0 two eternities as s great. Cou'd 
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i Oou d not the inſinito gvodhed of Bob, Grid. Cyrus, 
have brought back his his offending creatures to order with- 
out making them ſuffer ? A good father will ever make 
uſe of bee when ne his eu 
mildneſs. 22 2 8 90110 
I have a * 1 anifintcbRlexrag, Avitive 
are capable of a twofold; happineſs? Shou d God, after 
our rebellion, continue to us the full enjoy ment of 
created pleaſure, we ſhould: never aſpire to an union 
with the Creator; we ſhould content. ourſelves with an 
the ſupreme beatitude of our nature. The only means 
to hinder free beings from relapſing into diſorder, is to 
make them feel for a time the fatal conſequences of gheir 
erbor. God owes it to his juſtice to puniſh the quilty, 
that he may not countenance erimes; and his goodneſt 
likewiſe requires it, in order to correct and reform the 
criminal. Natural evil is neceſſarys to cure moral evil 
ſuffering is the only remedy for ſim. All will ſuffer more 
or leſs in proportion as they are more or leſs gone 
aſtray: Thoſe who have never departed from their duty, 
will for ever excel the reſt in knowledge and in happi- 
neſs; thoſe: who delay their return to it, will be always 
inferior to the other in perfection and felicity. The 
return of ſpirits to their firſt principle, reſembles the 
motion of bodies towards their centre ; theꝭ nearer they 
. 2... 


CON- 
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conſequently thoſe 'who begin fooner to return to their 


— infinite» centre will for ever outftrip the rvſt in their 
courſe; This is the order eftablifh'd by eternal Wiſdom, 
the immutable law of diſtributive juſtice, from which 
God cannot deviate, without being eſſentially wanting 
to himſelf,” cintenancing rebellion,” and "expoſing; all 
univerſal harmony. You fee in all this the conduct of 
2 God, of a Creator who drew-pirits out of nothing to 
make them happy, he purũſhes them that they may re- 


dtn into order he ſuſpends the exerciſe of his abſolute 


power, chat by the ſecret ſpring of an immutable 
wiſdom, govdneſs and juſtice, he may make _ AC- 
canpliſb- freely his eternal purpoſes. too} tet; 92: 

 keomprehend+ you, ſaid Cyrus, Seeta * 45 
prive us of liberty without depriving us of intelligence, 
nor hinder us from being fallible without making us 
— his juſtice and — — from 
———— neither — he chaſ- 
—— eee he is 
tender ai that liberty only that hemay make us merit, 
he exafts that merit only to augment our happinck, 
he toes not employ his alnighty power to force us to 
og ern becauſe he r * ſve 
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of contributing to our on happineſs'by love, and by 
2 love of pure choice; he does good ſot the love of 
good, without having any need of our ſervices; without 
gaining any thing by our virtues, or loſing any-thing 
by our crimes. Such is the glory of the God of the 
Hebrews, of Him wHo 1s, of the independent and 
ſelf-futhicient Being. No-Philoſopher ever preſented me 
before with a chain of principles and conſequences, 
thoughts and ſentiments ſo worthy, of the eternal Natures 
— — ſo conſormable to reaſon. 

This, continu'd Eleazar; is what even the 32 
ſtanding of man can ſuggeſt to render the ways of 
God intelligible : It is thus that we confound-reaſon by 
reaſon itſelf ; it is by theſe principles that our Doctors 
flence the Philoſophers of che Gentiles, who blaſpheme 
againſt the ſovereign Wiſdom, becauſe of the evils and 
_ crimes which happen here below. But yet our religion 
does not conſiſt in theſe ſpeculations; nne 
a philoſophical fyſtem as a ſupernatural ef 
Daniel will inffruct you in it; —— — 
Prophet of uE Mosr Hren: The Eternal often 
ſhews kim futurity as preſent, and lends him his power 
to work prodigies; he is ſoon to return to Babylon, 
he will thew you. the oratles contain'd in or. facred 
books, and teach you what are the 1 for which 
God intends vou. It was f 


brew Philoſopher 1 
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fathom the-[unſearchable.. depths: of divine Wiſdom = 
Whatawasidefedtive-in- his opinions, was:ſet right by 
the diore: ſuaple and ſublime inſtructions of — 
vho came back to: Raby lon a ſey days aſter. galt 
It was the time fi d by the Prophets for 1 re- 
| davery1of:Nabuchedoniefor, bis frenzy ceas'd.and his 
; reaſon, was>reftord to him. Before he return d to his 
_ . capitalpdigareſalud to pay a publick homage to the 
God: of Iracl in the ſame place Where he had given 
a | the, ndtorious inſtande of his impiety. He order d 
8 Daniel to/,aflemble the Princes, magiſtrates, .gover- 
. nors of provincæs, and all the mann, Beleploss 
antl:to.condutt them to che - plains} of Dura, where 
he had ſome years, befote etected the — golden 
— eee 5 
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ibs it was here that I uſurp d the rights of the Di- 
vinity; and would force you to worſhip the work of 
mens hands: THE MosT Hicn to puniſſi this exceſt 
of irreligion condemned me to eat graſs with the beaſts 
| for ſeven whole years; the times are accompliſhd; 1 
have lifted up my eyes to heaven and acknowledg d the 
power of the God of Iſrael; my reaſon and my un- 
derſtanding are reſtor'd me. Your God, (continu'd he; 
turning towards Daniel) is in truth the'GoD or Gops 
and Kix G os Kings. All the inhabitants of the 
earth are before him as nothing, and he does accord - 
ing to His will both in heaven and in earth; his wiſ- 
dom is equal to his power, and all his ways are full of 
juſtice: Thoſe that walk in pride he is able to abaſe; 
neſs! At theſe: i the aſſembly ſent 1 of 
joy and fill'd. the air with acclamations in honour of 
the God of Iſrael. Nabuchodonoſor was conducted back 
with: pomp: to b's capital and reſum d- the government 
of his kingdom: He rais d Daniel to the higheſt dig- 
nities, and the Hebrews were honour'd? with the * 
r d all the. provinces of his empire. A 

Some days after, Amytis preſented Cyrus w_ 
aaa who receiy'd the young Prince in a moſt 
friendly manner, and gave him a favourable audience: 
However; the noble of: ew: who fat in the Kings 


1120” | MT ©. Council, 


| tunity to lay before him the advantages he might find 
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in wog dem, that t 
— — * al 
—— Rr RE a the kingdom 
= much leſſen d and its treaſure exhauſted. by the 
— during the King's: illneſs; and that it 
= be better poliey to foment the diriſions be- 
tween the Medes and Perſians, in order to make 
chem mutually weaken each other, and ſo give the 
King of Babylon. « fajg-occalion of extending hi con. 

aer d was cu d of all 

nee ver erty —. 


Gyros obſerving his good, diſpoſitiona, took that oppor- 


dy «ndlliance wich Cambyſess He made the King fen- 
Able that the Medes were the only | 2 pts, ol 
in the Eaſt; that it could not be ſor his inter * 
let them grow more conſiderable, by — 
oppreſhing the Perſians; but that he ſhould rather p 
niger who might ferve han Prince 
© kite by rey ommeaitne; "My 
lonian troops to march through it an caſe 
cf Perſia ſpoe both in public and 1 — 
wich fo. much eloquence and. ftrength f re: Fer 


8 | ſome 
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— candor and truth; he manag'd 
the nobles with ſo much Prudence atdedelicacy, that 
in che end he brought: them all over: An alliance was 
worn in u folemp manner, and Nabuchodonoſor . 
. tinvedfaichful to it the reſt of his/life. - Wa + 
_ Y/Gyrits/fmpatient (o ſbe the ſacped; bobks- of aa 
bees -hioh contain d oraeles.relatiog ito his future 
greatneſs, conVerg d every day with Daniel; and the 
Prophet gladly embrized tho oppprtunity to inſtruct him 
in the Hebreyy beligion He ac gngth open d the books | 
of Iſaiah, »who-; 1of-yrus by name an 
hundred and Gfiy-yeat#bfore his birth, and the Prince 
bend, chere thaſe words % Thus ſaith the Lord to his 
ns nan ous right fond Leben 
flight * e ave ends 
+ gates; and che gates ſhall not be ſhut. 1 will go be 
ore thee, 1 will humble the great ones „iche earth, 
{ dog, and I Will ceyeal to thee 

di eee ee e ni that 
5-thou may know: that I. the: Lord who Have calld 
Scher by thy name, am the God of Iftacl. For Jah 
23 and liracl mine elect, T have even 
5 hee by thy name; I Haye ſinamed thee, tho 
y * chow haſt . a nen +: 
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1 khow; anſwer'd Daniel, Gori wind out 
Pn» to aecommodate religion to the taſte of the 


| philoſophers ; bot they ate all bewilder d and loſt in a 


&owd of uncertain opinzons: Who can find out the ways 
ef God, or x 


inte lis ſecret purpoſes? Our 
- thoughts are wealy ad our confeRures rainy the body, 

this Urthly txbernacte, depreſſes the foul, and will not 
fulfer it to fesch thoſe heights te which it fondiy aſ. 
Pircs. It is certain chat God has perenirted evil only 
chat he right draw from it an infinite good; but ho 
he will aceompliſft his potpols l u ret ieh from 
the eyes of mortals. All che ſyſtems thatean be imagin'd 
fre eicher dangerous or Gefectire. Thee burloſity ef fer- 
Trig into every ching, erPlaining every thing; and ad. 
jufting ie to our imperfot notions, is the moſt "Fatal 
dfenſe f the Human wind. The moſt ſublime act of 
our fetble reaſon, is to keep itſelf ſilent before the ſo- 
veteign Resbon; let us leave to God the care of joftifywg 
one day che n ways of his 
Our pride and our tr Will not ſuffer us to wait 


for this unravelling; we would go before the light, and 
by © dving we loſe the uſe of it: Wo unto Him that 
« firiveth with his Mtker, unto him whois but clay and 
* a potfherd of the earth Forget therefore all the re- 
gculati rs of the philoſophers. I-fhalbfpeak to you 
Aa moe ie hd: en eech r e 
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— ſupported: py the uni- 
nations, or elſe palpable facts, of 
and᷑ all the ſenſes of men are judges. 


— our firſt ene a ſtate. of | 


ment, as. 1 an me games \thwe-we were 
d blaſted in our ſourge: When 
h juſt, they ceas d. to be im- 
N upon crimes, and men 
un pain and miſery, og 
wrt chem e aperpetmally — 
For the firſt ages after the fall; religion was not written; 
thie moral part of ĩt was found e itſelf, and the 


myfſteries of it were 


ancient men l 
Ul * eu, Sher 


2 waters corend-ahe.carth, w 
lige, of which! there * ate ſome tr: 
4 | 
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— and of which we ſee every day convinc- 
ing proofs, when we dig into the bowels of the earth. 
The conſtitution of the world, which had; ſuffer d by. 
che fall, was impair d anew? ;. the j "Juices of the earth 
re impoyeri{h'd and ſpoilt by this inundation; the 
and fruits had no longer the ſame vertue; the air 
| loaded with an exceſſive moiſture ſtrengthned the prin- 
ciples of corruption, and the liſe of man was ſhortned. 
I he deſcendants. of Noah, who ſpread themſelves over 
the _ habe whole arch, quickly forghe rn 
ways, and; gave 3 up to al Wiekedneſ we 
then that the ETzxna./\refoly'd: tor chuſ a peculiar 
people. to be che depoſitary of religion, morality and 
all divine truthe that they might not he debes d and 
entirely obſcur d by the imagination, paſſions and yain 
reaſonings of men. The ſovereign Wiſclom choſe the 
moſt ſtupid and untractable people to be guardian of his 
oracles : The e and Egyptians, who | 
were eminent for ſubtility ef underſtanding and a ſupe- | 
rior skill in all che ſciences, might have beer” ſuſpected | 
of having mixed their own notions and reaſonings 
with the divine reyelations 3. hut the Hebrews, among 
whom ou have found the ſublimeſt ideas of the Divi- 
nity and of morality, have nothing in their natural ge 
* mum make them lulpecked of having invetited 
Sat 1 7+ SME de Maxine undi hilt 1 0 i Aa. 
bas 6 FS ., - - "theſe 
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is faith and ohedience, was 


theben or Na 


— of dme. The ning um of this 
went down to Epypt, 
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aud an exterminating angel deſtroy d in one night all 
the firſt· born of Egypt. At length the people of God 
leſt the land of their captivity, and Pharoah purſued 
chern with a formidable army. A pillar of fire was their 
guide by night, and a thick cloud by day conceal'd their 
march from the pyrſuers, Moſes ſpake, the ſea divided, 
ths Ntaelites went through it on dry ground, and were 
no fvoner paſe'd. than che ſea/yerurr/d//to its Rrength, 
and its impetuous waves ſwullowed up the infidel na- 
tion. Our fathers wander d in the deſert, where they 
ſuffer d hunger, thirſt and the inelemency uf the ſea- 
ſors: They murmur d againſt God; Moſes fake again, 
2 miraculous food deſcended from heaven; dry rocks 
| became fountains of kving water; the earth open d and 
| firallow'd up thoſe who refuſed to believe the promĩſes, 
unleſs they might ſee their arcompliſtnnent. It was in 
this deſert that God himſelf puhliſte d His holy law, and 
| Gifnged all the rites, and ſtatutes al our religion. He 
FSuld up our conductor to the top of mount gina; the 
mountain trembled, and the - voice of the EXtkna . 
was heard in thunders and lightnings 5 he difplay'd his 
dreagful power te make an impreſſion upon beate | 
more diſpoſed to belalfeted by fear than love. But the 
Gon appent d no leſe in the wohdets of his gac 
thay in choſe of his power. he high anc Tofry One, 
who inhhabits eternity, and whom he heaven of hea- 
ba ntai een ee 


manner 
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uh K mavcable ſan@uarys. with the 
| | ark ef the .oontenants was form di-and- erected by, his 

order, and. the altar wan — 
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out fathers left the deſert 3 nature as 
. the voice, of Joſhua, their new rere 
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even when they convince the underſtanding, The ſtrongeſt 
conviction is too weak too controul the violence of the paſ- 
fions. Scarce was this ungrateful and inconſtant people 
{ettled in that land of delights, but they grew weary 
of being under the immediate government of JR Ho- 
vas, and were deſirous of having a King to go before 
them like other nations. God gave them a King in his 
anger, and the Hebrew) government became mo- 
narchical. Solomon, the wiſeſt and moſt pacific of our 
Princes, erected a magnificent temple at Jeruſalem. 
The God of peace fix d his habitation upon mount 
Sion; the miracle of the ark was perpetuated, the glory 
of the divine Majeſty fill d the ſanctuary, and oracles 
were given from the moſt holy place as oſten as the 
High Prieſt went thither to enquire of the Lord. In 
order to perpetuate the memory of ſo many miracles, 
and to demonſtrate the truth of them to all future 
ages, Moſes, Joſhua, our Judges and our Kings eſta- 
bliſned ſolemn feſtivals and auguſt ceremonies: A nu- 
merous nation incredulous and rebellious, their Kin gs, 
their prieſts, their tribes which were often divided 
among the mſelves, concurr d loudly, univerſally and ſuc- 
ceſſiwely to give teſtimony to thoſe miracles by laſting 
monuments perpetuated from generation to generation. 
While the Iſraelites perſevered in their obedience THE 


Loxp or Hoss was their protector, and render d 
chem invincible as he had promis d; but as ſoon as 
6 Z. 2 7 they 


—» 


tchreaten, inſtruct and reform them. Theſe ſages being 
ſepatated from all terreſtriil pleaſures united themſelves 


dos kene its"fecrets. The heavy judgments of God fell 


wn. The God of Abraham, faithful igyhis threatnings 


we remember Sion. But God having firſt rais d up that 


Na 1 ane Judginents upon the 
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they departed from the law of their God he gave 
| them up a prey to their fierce enemies; neverthe- 


leſs he chaſtiſed chem like a father, and did not utterly 
forſike chem. In every age he raiſed up Prophets to 


to the ſovereign truth the eyes of the foul which have 
been fut ſince the origin of evil, were open d in theſe 
divine men to look into the coutiſels of providence, and 


as often this choſen people was brought back by the 
Prophets to own and adore the God of their fathers. 
Ar letigth they verewholly carried away by chat wretched 
indination'in M mortals to corporalize the Deity, and 


to fort to themſelꝰes u God with like their 


= in His promiſes, has hunbled us for many years un- 


der the yche of Nabuchodonofor ; Jeruſalem is become 


deſdlate, arid the holy temple'#n heap of ſtones; vaga- 
bonds and captives in a ſtrange land we wander upon 
the banks of the Euphirates, and fitently mourn when 


proud Eotiqueror 'to-'accompliſh his eternal purpoſes, 
then abaſed Him'in his anger You have been witneſs 


both of his puniſhment and of his deliverance; never- 
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race of Abraham is not yet fill d up; .it is you, o. 
who ate ordain d by THE MosT Hion to be their 
delinerer; Jeruſalem. will be repeopled, the houſe of 
the Lord rebuilt, and the glory of the latter temple, 
which will one day be honoured with the preſence of 
the Meſſiah, ſhall * than bee of. ahr 
former. 

But what, aid n 4 db dsf e A Jaws 
Aidkated by God himſelf with ſo much pomp, preſerved 


by your fore-fathers with ſo much care, rengw'd and 


confirm'd. by your prophets with ſo many.amiracles? 
In whaf does it differ from the religion of other na- 


tions? The deſign of the law and the prophets, g- 
ply'd Daniel, is to ſhew, that all creatutes were pure in 
their original 3 that all men are at preſent born diſ- 
temper d, corrupt and ignorant even to the degree of 
not knowing their diſeaſe; and that human nature will 

one day be reſtor d to its perfection. The miracles 
and prodigies, of which 1 have made you a recital, | 
are, ſo to%ſpeak, but the play of wiſdom to lead 
men into themſelves, and make them attend to thoſe 
chree truths which they will find written in their 

own hearts, pen lanes and in the whole, plan 
_ of- providence.” The Jaw of Moſes is hut an unfold- 
ing of che low of nature 3 all its moral precepts are 
but means more or leſs remote, to carry us to what 
2 8 divine love in us, or to preſerve us 
Ve: 21 2 7 from 
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from what may weaken it. The burnt-offerings, the 
purifications, the abſtinences, all the ceremonies of our 
worſhip are ber Subsbe- dss ppertet che facrifice- of 
the paſſions, and to ſhadow out the virtues neceſſary 
to re- eſtabliſm us in our primitive purity; thoſe who 
ſtop at the letter find expreſſions in our ſacred books 
that ſeem to humanize the Deity, promiſes that don't 
appear to have any relation to immortality, and ce- 
remonies Which they think unworthy” of the ſove- 
reign-Reafon: But the true ſage penetrates into their 
hidden *theaning and diſcovers myſteries in them of 
the higheſt wiſdom. The foundation of the whole 
law, and of all the prophecies is the doctrine of a na- 
ture pure in its original, corrupted by ſin, and to 
be one day reſtor d. Theſe three fundamental truths 
are repreſented in our hiſtory under various images 
The bondage of the Iſraelites in Egypt, their journey 
through the deſett and their arrival in the promis d 
land, repreſent to us the fall of fouls, their ſufferings 
in this mortal life, * and their return to their heavenly 
country. The hidden meaning does not deſtroy the 


literal ſenſe, vor does the letter of the law exclude alle- 
gory; it is "equally profane to deny the one, or to 
deſpiſe the other. Theſe three principles, the traces of 
which are to be found in all religions, have been tranſ- 
mitted from age to age from the deluge to our time; 
| Noah ag them to his children, whoſe poſterity 
| I | * - Wread 
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ſpread them afterwards over all the earth; but in paſ- 
ſing from mouth to mouth they have been alter d and 
obſcur d by the imagination of the poets, the ſuperſti- 
tion of the prieſts, and the different genius of each 
nation. We find more remarkable footſteps of them 
among the Orientals and Egyptians than any where 
elſe; becauſe Abraham, our firſt patriarch, who was 
famous in Aſia, renew'd them here, and becauſe the 
people of God were a long time in captivity on the 
banks of the Nile : But theſe ancient truths haye. been 
no where preſerv d in their perfect purity except in the 
oracles written by our law-giver, our hiſtorians and 
our prophets. 

But this is not all; there is a myſtery e is no 
where unfolded but in our religion, and of which 1 
would not ſpeak to you, O Cyrus, if you were not 
the anointed of THz MosT HI, and his ſervant - 
choſen for the deliverance of his people. The prophe- 
hah, one in ſuf- 


cies mention two advents of the Met 
fering, the other in glory. The GREAT EMANUEIL 
will, many ages before his triumphant appearance in 
the clouds, live here upon earth in a ſtate of hymilia- 

tion: He will expiate fin by the- ſacrifice of himſelf 
before he reſtores the univerſe to its primitive ſplendor. 
T he ancient tradition from N oah concerning this grand 


See jot Ant. lib, 1. Cap. 7. & 8. Evpolem. apud Euſeb. & Voſſ de Phitoſoph, 
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tende Was hat: duggeſted t all nations the firſt | 
thought of offering vi@ims 'to-Taz, Mozr Hidn as 
types of chat perfect holocauſt: Vour prieſts having 
bit cheſe primitive ideas foolflhly imagin d that the 
friendſhip of che immortals was to be gain d by ſhedding 
che blood of beaſte; But what relationids'there berween 
the dine goodners and the cruel immolation of harm: 
Jeß animals Without our - traditions about the: great 
Emanuel, the eh of your ſacrifices is a pore: 

3 1 
Here Cyrus eee Daniel and fad: Who is 
As gien am of whom you ſpeak? Is he the 
ſame with him whom the Perſians call Mythras, the 
Ppyptians Orus, the Tyrians Adonis, the Greeks Ju- 
Piter che conduttor; Apollo and Hercules 2 What is his 
origin and What is his nature? The GREAT Eux 
Nun anſwer d the Prophet, is he who is calld the 
DrsikR or NaTIONs ; he has been known to them 
by an ancient tradition, the ſource of which they are 
ignorant of, and which they have degtaded by their 
fabulous names and irnpure images. The great. Ema- 
nuel is not, ag ſome of your philoſophers ſay, a ſub- 
ordinate God, but equal in glory to che great Ichovah: 
He is not a demi-God, but poſſeſſes in hindef all the 
fulneſs of the Godhead: He is not a free production 
of the power of THz MosT HIS, but a neceſſary 
emanation from his ſubſtance. All other beings, how 
exalted 
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exalted ſoever, whether Angels or Archangels, Sera- 
phim or Cherubim were drawn out of nothing and may 
return to nothing again; but He is a pure ſtream flow- 
ing from the glory of the Almighty, the brightneſs of 
the everlaſting light, the unſpotted mirror of the majeſty 
of God, and the expreſs image of his goodneſs: He 
is of the ſame eſſence, he has the ſame attributes, but 
who can declare his generation? Let us not raſhly pry 
into thoſe impenetrable ſecrets ; 'tis ſufficient to know, 
that THz Dzsirt OF NATIONS will appear upon 
earth to bear our griets, that he will be wounded for 
our tranſgreſſions and bruis d for our iniquities 
But what neceſlity is there, cry d out Cyrus, for this 
great ſacriſice? Has God any need of a bloody victim 
to appeaſe his wrath 2 Can the infinite Goodneſs require 
ſuch a cruel holocauſt? Beware of falling into the 
{ame error with which you reprqach our prieſts. God 
has no need, reply'd Daniel, of an inhuman facrifice 
to pacify his vengeance, but he would countenance the 
rebellion of ſpirits and contradict himſelf ſhould he 
pardon the criminal without ſhewing his abhorrence 
of the crime, and diſplay the whole extent of bis 
goodneſs without aſferting the prezogatives of his holi- 
neſs. The divine Emafuel will leave the boſom of his 
Father, and remain long upon earth exiled from his 
preſence; ; the living image of the majeſty. of God will 
take on him the form of a ſervant ; the eternal Wonko 
| will 
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will become a mute babe, a man of ' ſorrows and ac- 


quainted with grief; the brightneſs of the increated 
light will ſuffer an eclipſe that will terrify the Sera- 


Phim and Cherubim; he will ſhew by his annihilation 


the homage that is due to the ENR RNAL; by his humi- 


liation the injuſtioe of our pride by his ſufferings the 
neceſſity of our expiatory pains; and laſtly, by his 


 agony-and the inexpreſſible anguiſh which- our iniqui- 


ties will cauſe him; the infinite averſion of THE Mos 
Hron te the violation of order. "Tis by this means 
that He will reconcile the juſtice of God with his mercy, 
repair the-wrong done to his laws, and be at the fame 
time both a ſacrifice for fin and a model of all virtue. 


The hiſtory of his conflicts and triumphs will be for 


ever recorded i in the regiſters of heaven, and give eter- 


nal teſtimony to the divine Wiſdom, + Goodneſs and 


Juſlice. I ſee from far that day which will be the 


conſolation of the juſt and the joy of angebe: All the 


heavenly | powers will be preſent at this myſtery and 


adore its depth; mortals will ſee nothing but the ſhell 


and the outſide. Thoſe Hebrews-who expect only a 
triumphant Meſſiah will not comprehend this firſt ad- 
vent; the pretenders to wiſdom in all nations, who 
judge only by appearances, will blaſpheme againſt what 
they underſtand not: Nay, the moſt juſt among men 
will in this life ſee only as in a myſtery the beauty, 
extent and neceſſity of that great ſacrifice. 


The 


FEIG HTH BOOK 36. 
The Frince of Perſia was ſtrurk by this: diſcourſe 
and waverid-in wee” 19 * e that all the 
of the tradition from Noah: In Furſia, Egypt, Greece 
and in all other nations he hacb found only obſcure, 
uncertain and looſe: opinions; but with the Hebrews | 
he had found books,” prophecies and miracles, the au 
thority of which WAS inconteſtable. Nevertheleſ, he 
ſaw the truth only as through a cloud, his heart was 
not yet touch dg he waited) for the accompliſhment 
of Taiah's prediction. Daniel was dt ignorant ofithe 
fluctuation of his mind: and ſaid to him: O Cyrus, 
rekgion ic net 4 Hem of philoſophical opinions, nor 
yet M hiſtory of :mitackes,: or fupernatual events, but a 
ſcience*thart dilates tha heart andfalls) it with godlike 
ſentitnerits, u ſcituce which God reveals only to pure 
minds; to deviow: the ſecꝛets of religion, to feel its - 
energy a ſuperior//power! to man muſt deſeand into 
you i hecœe D abſolute maſter: of you, and raviſh you : 
from yourſbiffin NF heart will then feel thoſa truth 
which your utiderſtarding has now but a ſmall glitnplc 
of.) The dine fru is not yet come, but it ap- 
proithes*; until that hüppy moment, be conterit with 
kite ing dun che odd Lfrael loves Fs! _ be- 
ODE 28% Mott Abos ute #311 7 
bene i * Vide Theodore. ae fd. clan 151 F "oY 
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fore-yiou, and will accompliſh hi, will by you : This 
actotmphiſhment will be an invincible prbof of the 
truth of all 1 have ſaid to you. Make haſte to verify 
his oracles, e e ee GROIN here 


— cm 1 in war with 
the and their allies: The: ſeveral nations of 
the Faft vbferring his moderation in the midſt of tri- 
2 willingly ee 0 his empire, und the 
a made by his e were more his pr 
3 rigor dan w 

| — happy, and empley d bis power oy 
L Juſtice flouriſh and to eſtabliſh and maintain 
the maſk excellent laws. The taking of Babylon made 
him muſter of all the Eaſt from; the river Indus to 
Greece, and from the Caſpian ſea to the exteemities 

ef Egypt“ Seeing then the: entire accompliſhment, of 
Iaiahi s Prediction, his heart became affected with 
the truths. he bad learnt from Daniel, che miſt be- 
fore: his Kyra was tutally diſpell d, he openly. avow'd 
the God of Iſrael, and releas d the Hebrews from 
their captivity by this ſolemn edict, which was pub- 
i d chroughout tlie whole extent of his vaſt domi- 
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nions. Tus $aiTy Cyrus, KING or PRRS1IA. 
TRE Lox D Gop or HEAVEN HATH GIVEN ME ALL 
THE KINGDOMS OF THE EARTH, AND HE HATH 
CHARGED ME TO BUILD HIM A HOUSE AT JERU- 
SALEM WHICH IS IN JUDAH WHOEVER AMONG 
YOU 1S. OF HIS PEOPLE, His GOD BE WITH 
HIM: AND LET HIM GO UP ro JERUSALEM, 
AND BUILD THE HOUSE OF THE LORD GoD oF 
IsRAEL, HE Is THE GOD. 
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Yr FTE to inſert ſome critical notes 
in the margin of the foregoing book; but 
u che attending to ſudh remarks would dave 
Aena the readers mind too much from che principal 
ſubjea, : I thoughit it better to ligeſt therm into the form 
of a diſoourſe, ich I diyide into two pats In tlie 
firſt ſhall ſhew, chat the maſt celebrated Philolophers 
of all ages and all countries have had: the notion of à 
Supreme Deity, who produced the world by hig Poprer, 
and governs it by his Widdoai From \thei'fecond: it 
ad; > 1 wy will 
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will appear, that there are traces of the principal doc- 
trines of reveal d religion with regard to the three 
ſtates of the world, mM Tan oo. deg of 


— 2 bp: * 
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According to theteftiniony of 'Herodotus*, the 
AI AE ee 3 
fairs : „ They think it Hdiculous (ſays this Kathor)-to 
fancy, like the Greeks thr the Gods have an human 
10 eee e e They chuſe 
the higheſt muntains for the plate of theit ſacrifior: 
0 1 n Per ner mufiele nor hallo /d 
* bread; e e nat - 
leads the victim 2 
«,-wreath"of / myrtle about his Tiara, invokes J 
4; to whom be intends to offer it. ThE rief ne | 
allows d- to pray for his ownt private good, ii for tha 
of che nation in general; each, particular member 
finding chis benefit in the ptoſperity of the-whole. 
Strabo ! gives the ſame account. of the Acht Bur 
Gans. They neither crefted ſtatues nor altars, fays 
„ Hetoid Co. 18. 1 p.30. 3 137. Eik. Francof! 1608. Wm 
2: d\Strabo/lib 45. P. 82. Edit. Paris,. 1620. 
tin 4 a 
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tt this hiſtorian; they facrificed in a clean place, and 
« upon an eminence, where they offered up a victim 
e crowned. When the prieſt had cut it into ſmall pieces, 
4 every one took his ſhare. They left no portion of it 
c for the Deities, ſaying, that God deſires nothing but 


* the ſoul of the victim. The Orientals, full of the 


animated by a criminal ſoul, A Tae 
were completed by the ſacrifice. 

The Perſians indeed, d es nber Bae wh 
ſhipped the fare, the ſun, and the ftars : But we ſhalt 
ſee that they conſider d them only as viſible images and 
{ſymbols of a ſupreme God, whom they believed to be 
the ſovereign Lord of nature. Plutarch has left us, in 
his treatiſe of Iſis and Oſiris, a fragment of the Theology 
of the Magi. This philoſophical hiſtorian aſſures us, that 
they called the great God,  Oromazes, vt the Principle of 
light, that produced every thing, and worketh-all in 
alle. They admitted however another God, but of an in- 
ferior nature and order, whom they called * Mythras or 
the Middle God. They ſpeak of him ſometimes as a 
Being co· eternal with the ſupreme Divinity, and at other 
ER the r e ee s 229) 
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notion of tranſmigration, imagin d, that the victim was 


a who have preſerved to us what remains of the 
antient doctrint of Zoroafter/ among the Guebri or 


A . . 


8 or HRO ov | 
The fibeſt denden wh kane of the Dei bmg all 


the "writings uf the wncicnts, is that: of:'Zorvafter, . It 
bas bers eradfiniitsd down! to- Ur by Buſbi6s in his Fr 


puratiodBwongelicaz an author fo far rom being over 


favburable to the Pagans, that he makes it his buſineſs con- 
tidudllyltoiexpoſe and degiade their philoſophy, And yet 
herdays,>that'he had read theſe expreſs words in a book 
of 'Zoroaſter that wasextantin his time, and known by 


83 the title of, The facred collection of Perſian monuments. 
God is the firſt of all incorruptible Beings, eter- 


Hal and unbegotten: He is not compounded of parts: 


There is nothing equal to him, ur like him. Hie is 
the authur of all good; and entirely diſimereſted; 


the moſt eicoctient uf all excellent Beings, and the 


Gviſeſt of all intelligent natures; the father of equity, 


— ALEAIF N 
. and the firſt former of nature. p41? f ag 
he modern writers among the ö v0. 


worſhippers -of Gre, maiitzin, that thb firſt agi ad- 
mitted-only one eternal 'Principle of «ll things, Abul- 
feda, cited „y dhe famous" Dr. "Ppcock, -:tays, *tHat 
according to the primitive doctrine of the S 
« God was pfer 85 boch light und Girlie, Aut had 
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ide from all eternity in an adorable ſolitude, with- 
bout any chmpanion or rival. gariſthani, quoted by 
Dr. Hyde: fays, '< That the firſt Magi : did not look upon; 
+ the good and evil principles as co-eternal ; they thoughe 
9 eternal, but chat darkneſs was 


. e ee eee e eee -Chieb 
Hof che en- TIS © 111 120 


NM. Bayle affirms an hindietibnaryy nds ne 


bn. were all Manicheans; but however he came to en- 


tertain this notion, he muſt certainly have given it up, if 
he had iconſulted the original authors: A method which 
that famous critick did not always:take. He had a ge- 
nius capable of going to the bottom of any ſubject 
whatever; but he wrote ſpmetimes/ in a hurry, and 
treated —— the er important 
* be chime ne af 
ſcepticiſm; he is ever upon his guard againſt all ſatis- 
factory ideas in religion; he ſhews with art and fab» 
tlety all the dark ſidles of a queſtion, but he very rarely 
repreſents it in that point of light which ſhines with evi- 
dence, What encomiums would he not have metited, 
had he employed his admirable talents raore for the be- 
vefit of imankind } + 22.093 ib Nom ods bas al 
Zuch was che Theclogycl alte antient-Perfians, which 
iche foregoing work: Ihave put in reren of 4. 771 
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aſtery and the Egyptians had much the ſame principles. 
There is nothing more ablurd than the notion generally 
given us uf their Theolbpy ; nor is an thing more im- 
probable than the allegorical ſenſe which certain authors 
one hand, it is hart to believe that human nature could 
ever {ink ſo low as to adore inſects, reptiles and plants, 
(which--they ſee produced, growing and dying every 
day,) without aſcribing; certain divine vertues to them, 
Power. In the moſt barbarous countries we ſtill find 
ſome:knowledge of a fuperior Being, which is the ob- 
ject of the hope and fear of the moſt ſtupid ſavages. 


But though we ſhould ſuppoſe there are ſome nations 


in che world ſunk into ſo groſs an ignorance as to have 
no motion of a Deity, yet it is certain that — 
not be charged with ſuch a degree of ſtupidity. All 
hiſtorians, as well ſacred as profane, agree ip ſpeaking 
of this people as the wiſeſt of all nations; and one of the 
encomiums that the holy Spirit gives to Moſes, is, that 
he was learned in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians. 
Would the Holy Ghoſt ever have ſpoken in ſuch a man- 
ner of a nation ſo ſenſeleſs as to worſhip onions, croco- 
diles, and the moſt deſpicable reptiles? On the other hand, 
there are certain modern writers who exalt the Theolo- 
* of the Egyptians N and fancy that they find 
all the myſteries of the Chriſtian 


religion. 


* 
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religion. Aﬀter'; the deluge, Noah doubtleſs would 
not leave his children ignorant of the great principles 
of religion, wich regard to the three ſtates of mankind; 
and that tradition might have been ſpread from gene- 
ration to generation over all the nations of the world: 
But we. ſhould not infer! from thence, that the Heathens 
had as clear notions- of the divine Nature and the Me- 
ſias, as the, Jews had themſelwes. Such. a ſuppoſition, 
far from doing, honour to Holy Writ, would only de- 
rogate from. its dignity, L. ſhall endeavour t9. keep. the 
juſt medium between, theſe two extreme. 
Plutarch, in his treatiſe of. Iſis and Oſiris, bells e 
chat the Theology of the Egyptians had two meanings; 
che one holy and fymbolical,, the other uplgar and li- 
teral; and conſequentiy chat the figures of animals 
which they hau in their temples,. and which they 
ſeem d to adore,, were only, ſo, many hieroglyphicks 
to, repreſeut the. divine attributes. Furſuant to, this 
diftinRion, he fays,, that Oſiris Ggnifies the. active Prin- 
ciple,. ar, the moſt: holy Being“; La dhe Wiſdom or 
Rule of his operation 3 Orus the, firſt production of 
his Power, the model gr, plan by which. he produced 
Very thing, or the archetype, of the world,. We. (hall 
ſee, hereafter whether it be, rcaſonable to think, that 
0 Raging, had ever ** knowledge, of a.trigity.of dif- 
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exits d, into an' intelligible ſyſtem. They univerſally 
acknowledged one ſupreme God, whom they conſidered 
as the ſource of the Divinity, and the author” of all 
beings ; a Goddeſs his wife, daughter, or ſiſter, whom 
they repreſented” ſometimes” as the principle of the di- 
vine Fecundity, at other times as an emanation from 
his Wiſdoni, and often as the companion and ſubject 
of his operations; and laſtly, a ſubordinate God, the 
ſon” and viceroy of the Supreme. And thus we find 
among the Perſians, the great Oromazes, the Goddeſs 
Mythra, and the God Mythras; among the Egyptians 
Oſiris, Iſis and Orus; vpe ay Greeks 8 Mi- 
nerva and Apollo. 

In proportion as men dpa ele der priniitivo 
ſimplicity, and as imagination took the place of reaſon, 
the Poets multiplied the names and images of - theſe 
Gods, and the three ſuperior Divinities were loſt in's 
crowd of inferior Deities.” It is nevertheleſs certain, 
that the Philoſophers always preſerv'd thoſe tliree capi- 
tal ideas. Socrates, Plato, Pythagoras, Porphyry, Jam- 
blichus, Plutarch, Macrobius, and all the philoſophical 
writers whoſe works have been tranſmitted to us, and 
who ſpeak of the Gods of Egypt and Greece; affure 
| ur thi . ane ee rer e en men 
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les, und Jupiter the Conductor, are alſo che fame; 
chat Cybele, Venus Urania, Juno, Minerva, Phebe 
Whence we may fairly conclude, without falling into 
chimerical conjectures, that Oromazes, Ofiris, Ocelus, 

Olympius are different names to 
; that Miyckun, Ife, Cv. 


1 know that the modern Materialiſts haue N endea- 
vourd to reduce all the Pagan Divinities to. one God 
and one Goddeſs, which, according to them, expreſs 
ioles of nature, whereof one is ac- 


e 
— che infinite force, the cauſe of all the motions 
ve behold in the univerſe ;- the other paſſive, or the 
etenial matter; which-is the fubje& of all the forms pro- 
duced by that moving force: This idea is by far poſte- 
Bor to that of the Orientals, Egyptians and firft Greeks, 
concerning the three forms-of the Divinity. It was 
neither receiv d nor known, in the ſenſe of the Mate- 
rialiſts, but by the diſciples of Epicurus, as we ſhall ſee 
hereafter,” "jag? avid oy — . 55 | | ; 2 : 
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This diſtinction of the Gods into three claſſes, and 
that of the world into three ſtates, may be of great 
ſervice to clear up the confuſion of the ancient My- 
thologies. I will venture to ſay, that neither Scaliger, 
nor Bochart, nor Grævius, nor Gronovius, nor M. Huet, 
could ſucceed in this enterpriſe, becauſe they were men 
of more learning than philoſophy. Grammarians, Cri- 
ticks, and thoſe perſons of ſtrong memories, who em- 
ploy themſelves wholly in the ſtudy of words and facts, 
are rarely remarkable for a nice examination of principles, 
and are not always capable of entring into the ſenſe of 
the Philoſophers, or diſtinguiſhing the ſubtilty of theit 
ideas. I confeſs indeed, that it is dangerous to be too 
much attach d to ſyſtems, but yet without a ſyſtemati- 
cal genius it is impoſhble to —— 
great perfection. 
Jo return to Plutarch. He ne his dest of 
Ifis and Ofiris in this manner: As he who reads the 
4 Works of Plato may be ſaid to read Plato, and he 
« who acts the comedy of Menander may be ſaid to 
« act Menander; ſo the ancients gave the name of 
Gods to the various productions of the Deity. Plu- 
taken not to transform, diſſolve and ſcatter the di- 
vine Nature into rivers, "winds, vegetables, or bodily 
« forms and motions. This would be as ruliculous as 


Page 377, & 378. | 
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to imagine, that the fails, the cables, the rigging and 


the anchor are the pilot 3 or that the thread, the 
* woot; and the ſhuttle are the weaver. Such ſenſeleſs 
4 notions are an indignity to the ; heavenly powers, 
4 whom they blaſpheme whilſt they give the name of 
* Gods to beings of an inſenfible, - inanimate: and cor- 
4 xuptible nature. Nothing, as he goes on, that is 
«without. a ſoul; nothing that is material and to be 
e imagine that there are different Gods according 
4 to the different countries of Greeks and Barbarians, 


Northern and Southern people. As the ſun is common 


_ # to all the world, tho called by different names in 
different places ; ſo; there is but one ſole ſupreme 
4 Mind or Reaſon, and one and the ſame Providence 
& that governs the world, tho' he is worſhiped under 
. different names, and has appointed ſome inferior 

% powers for his miniſters.” Such, according to Plu- 

tarch, was the doctrine 1  Gapptes Hick. re- 
Sade the divine Nature. 
. Origen, who was co- temporary with Plutarch, fol 
lows the ſame principles in his book againſt Celſus, a 
Pagan Philoſopher, who pretended to underſtand Chriſ- 
tianity, becauſe he knew ſome ceremonies of that religi- 
on, tho he had never entered into the ſpirit of it. Now 
Origen expreſſes himſelf in this manner: The Egyp- 
Orig. contra Celſ. lib. 1. p. 11. 

rt „ 
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tian Philoſophers have ſublime notions with regard 
© to the divine Nature, which they keep ſecret, and 
e never diſcover to the people but under a veil: of fa- 
« bles and allegories. Celſus is like a man who has 
« travelled into that country; and tho he has converſed 
e with none but the ignorant vulgar, yet takes it into 
e his head, that he underſtands the Egyptian re- 
„ ligion. All the Eaſtern nations, the Perſians, the 
« Indians, the Syrians conceal ſecret myſteries under 
<, their religious fables. The wiſe men of all thoſe re- 
ce ligions ſee into the ſenſe and true meaning of them, 
e whilſt the vulgar go no farther than the exterior 
« ſymbol, and ſee only the bark that covers them“ 
Let us next hear the teſtimony of Jamblichus, who 
had ſtudied the religion of the Egyptians, and under- 
ſtood it thoroughly. He lived in the beginning of the 
third century, and was a diſciple of the famous Por- 
phyry. As both St. Clement and St. Cyril of Alexan- 
dria® aſſure us, there were at that time a great many 
Egyptian books extant, which have been ſince loſt: Se- 
veral of theſe were highly reſpected for their antiquity, 
and aſcribed to Hermes Triſmegiſtus, or one of his firſt 
diſciples. Jamblichus had read theſe books, which had 
been tranſlated by the Greeks; and this is the account 
that he gives of the Theology which they taught. 


5 Strom. I. 6. p. 133. : b Contra Julian. lib. 1. | 
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« According to the Egyptians, EiQton, or the firſt God, 
<.exiſted-in his ſolitary unity 'before all Beings*. He 
cc is the fountain and original of every thing that either 
has underſtanding, or is to be underſtood. He is the 
*firſt principle of all things, ſelf- ſufficient, incompre- 
4 henſihle, and the father of all eſſences. Hermes fays 
« likewiſe; that this ſupteme God has conſtituted 
<« another God, called Emeph, to be head over all 
4 ſpirits, whether ethereal, empyrean, or celeſtial; and 
<« that this: ſecond God, whom he ſtiles the Guide, 
« is'a wiſdom that transſorms and converts into itſelf 
<« all ſpiritual Beings. * . 
« this God- Guide, but only the firſt Intelligent, and 
« firſt Intelligible, who ought to be adored in ſi- 
4“ lence.” He adds, That the Spirit which produceth 
« all things has different names, according to his dif- 
« ferent properties and operations; that he is called 
« in the Egyptian language Amoun, as he is wiſe ; Ptha, 
<« as he is the life of all things; and Ofaris, as he is 
« the author of all good.” Thus, according to Jam- 
blichus, it is evident that the Egyptians admitted only 
one Principle, mm of 
the Perſians. 

ee conftitited gs ER 
God, to be the head and guide of all ipirits, i; very 
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ancient. The Hebrew Doctors believed that the ſoul of 
the Meſſias was created from the beginning of the world, 
and appointed to preſide over all the orders of Intelli- 
gences. This opinion was founded on a notion, that 
ſmite natures cannot inceſſantly contemplate the bright 
neſs and glories of the divine Eſſence; and muſt neceſ- 
ſarily ſometimes turn off their view, and adore the 
Creator in his works; that at ſuch times there muſt be 
an Head to lead ſpirits thro all the regions of Immen- 
ſity, and ſhew them all its beauties and wonders. 

Jo have a more perfect knowledge of the Theology 
of the Orientals and Egyptians, it may not be impro- 
per to examine that of the Greeks and Romans, which 
is derived originally from it. The Philoſophers of 
Greece went to ſtudy wiſdom in Aſia and Egypt. 
Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, drew) the beſt of their 
knowledge from thence. The traces of the Oriental 
tradition are now indeed in a manner worn out; but 
- as there are ſeveral monuments of the Theology of the 
*Greeks till preſerv d, we . judge of the waſters 
* their diſciples. 
We muſt however difinguidh bane hs Gods of 
the Poets and-thoſe-of the Philoſophers, Poetry deifies 
all the various parts of nature, and gives ſpirit to bodies, 
as well as body to ſpirits: It expreſſes the operations 
and properties of matter by the actions and paſſions of 
ſuch 1 powers, as the Pagans ſuppoſed to be di- 
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refiors of al we ſes in the 
e rs _ is 
Oniverſe.” The 


of "the Philoſophy of Orp 


Grotius, 


I believe with the famous 
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„ There is one unknown Being exalted above and 
<© prior to all Beings, the author of all things, even of 
ce the æther, and of every thing that is below the 
Ether: This exalted Being is Life, Light and Wiſdom; 
“ which three names expreſs only one and the ſame 
Power, which drew all beings, viſible and inviſible, 
<..ont-0f nothing,” It appears by this paſſage, that the 
doctrine of the Creation, (or the production of ſubſtan- 
ces) and that of the three forms of the Divinity were 
not unknown to the heathen ane We ſhall 
ſoon find them in Plato. 

Proclus has tranſmitted — to us this bend 
palhage of the Theology of Orpheus. The Univerſe 
e vas produced by Jupiter, the Empyrzum, the deep 
<« Tartarùs, the Earth; and the Ocean, the immortal 
<« Gods and Goddeſſes; all that is, all that has been, 
<« and all that ſhall be, was contain d originally in the 
( fruitful boſom of Jupiter. Jupiter is the firſt and the 
«laſt; the beginning and the end. All beings derive their 

« origin from him. He is the primitive Father, and the 
«< immortal Virgin. He is the Life, the Cauſe, and the 
Energy of all things, There is but one only Power, 
4. one only God, and ane ſole univerſal King of all.” 
This paſſage ſeems to inſinuate, that the Univerſe 
is a ſubſtantial emanation from the divine Eſſence, 


F . 20 Fru es Tce p. 95. 
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and not a mere offet- of his Power however, this groſs 
Crror ia no prop of ——— —-—-—̈ * 
ne haicakes.! + 
— Thickogyiof Onphins with fa 
mous pallage-of the author of the Argonautica, who is 
looked; upon to. be. a diſpiple of his: 4 We wilb ſing 
+, firſt an hymn upon the-antignt Chaos; how the Hea- 
C vens, the Sea, and the Barth were formed out off it. 
% We will ſing likewiſe that eternal, wiſe, and ſalf 
< parſe love, which reduced: this Chaos into. order®: 
"Tis clear enough from the doctrine of the Theogony, 
or birth of: the: Gods, that the ancient-Poets: aſoribed all 
to. a firſb Being, who diſantangled the Chaos. And it 
is. for, this rœaſon that Ovid thus expreſſes himſelfj in the 
firſb book. of his Metamorphoſes © . Before: there was 
« A. ſfeacand.an earth, befbre: there: was any heaven. to 
« geſted ſluggiſh. maks,, called: a; Chaos. The ſeeds of 
<, alli things jumbled: together · were in · a perpetual! diſ- 
cord; till: a. beneficent: Deity put an. end: to. the dif- 
< ference. Words which-ſhew - plainly: that the-Itatin 
Paets who. followed: the Greek tradition, makes a: diſ- 
tinction . hetween.the Chaos, and God, who-by his Wiſ- 
dom brought it · out oft oonſuſion inte · orders E ought- 


8 
- 


. Argon. apud Steph. p. 71. Edit. Fugger. An. 1566. 

> oþ 423. nęccraſin rin, 3 au rage ** 
Ovid. Metam. I. 1. p. 1. 
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however in this place to obſerve, that the Greek and Ra- 
man Mythology, in relation to the Chaos, is nrueh more 
imperfett than that of the Orientals and Egyptians, who 
tell us, that there was an Happy and perfect Rte of 
the world prior to the Chabs; that the gobd Principle 
dould never produce any-thifg evil; that his firſt work 
ray -hot be confuſion and Ailurtier 1 and 'in'a word, 
that phyſical evil is nothing elſe but a conſequerice of 
moral evil. Twas the imagination of the Greek Poets 
that firſt brought forth the monſtrꝭus Manicheati doc- 
trine of two co-eterhat pritiviples ; à fupretnie Intelli- 
gence and a blind Matter; light and darkneſt ; ati ifidi- 
geſted Chaos, and a Deity to reduce it into order. 

Let any one read Homer and Virgil with a proper 
attention, and he will fee; that notwithſtanding. the 
the wild flights of their imagination, and the indecent 
allegories by which they fometimes diſhonour the divine 
Nature, the marvellous which runs through their fable is 
founded upon theſe three principles. 1. That there is one 
fupreme God, whom they every where call the Father, 
and the Sovereign Lord of Gods and men, the Architect 
of the world, the Prince and Governor of the uni- 
verſe, the fiſt God, auc the great God: 2. That un- 
verſal Nature is full of ſubordinate ſpirits h are the 
miniſters of that ſupreme God. 3. That good and evil, 
virtue and vice; knowledye and error, ariſe from the 
n influence and inſpiration of the good and evil 
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| Gent, abe duell in the dis the ſea; the. earth, and 
the heavens. 0840 / o notte nt eg 


£ 


The tragick and 2 
the ſame manner as the epick Poets. Euripides expreſs- 


ly acknowledges the dependence of all Beings upon one 
ſole} Principle: O Father, and King of men and 
4 Gods! ſays he; Why do we miſerable mortals fancy 
that we know any thing, r Our 
fate depends upon thy will.. 
Sophocles repreſents the Deity to us as a an 
Intelligence, which is truth, wiſdom, and the eternal 
law of all Spirits. Tis not, ſays he, to any mortal 
nature that laws owe their origin; they come from 
above; tliey ume down from heaven nm 37 . 
Olympius is alone the father of them. 4 
Plautus introduceth an inferior) Deity Siding 5 
this manner: I am a citizen of the celeſtial city, of 
« which Jupiter, the father of Gods and Men, is the 
« head. He commands the nations, and ſends us over 
4 actions, the piety and virtue of men. In vain do 
« mortals endeavour to bribe him with their oblations 
« and facrifices. They TALLY for he-abhors 
46 mne 21 . wr: 5 A115 
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O Muſe, fays Horace, purſuant to the cuſtom of 
e our anceſtors, celebrate firſt the great Jove, who 
© rules over Gods and men, the earth, the ſeas, and 
“ the whole univerſe : There is nothing greater than 
« he, nothing that is like, —_— that is equal t to 
« him ! 

I ſhall conclude my quotations out of the Poets with 


_ a ſurpriſing paſſage of Lucan. When Cato, after croſs- 


ing the deſarts of Lybia, arrives at the temple of Ju- 
piter Ammon, Labienus is for perſuading him to con- 
ſult the oracle. Upon which occaſion the Poet puts 


this anſwer in the mouth of that philoſophical Hero, 
« Why do you, Labienus, propoſe to me to ask the 


« oracle whether we ſhould chuſe to die in a ſtate of 


« freedom with our ſwords in our hands, rather than 
« fee tyranny enſlave our country Whether this mor- 
« tal life be only a remora to a more laſting one ? 
« Whether violence can hurt a good man? Whether 
4 virtue does not make us ſuperior to misfortunes? And 
« whether true glory depends upon ſucceſs? We know 
theſe things already, and the oracle cannot give us 
« clearer anſwers than what God makes us feel every 
«, moment in the bottom of our heart. We are all 
united to the Deity. He has no need of words to 
« convey his meaning to us; and he told us at our 


« birth every thing that we have occaſion to know. 


ee h Lan eee .1nc2 » 
bo. « He 
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„He hath not choſen the parched ſands of _ 
to bury truth in thoſe deſarts, that it might be 
underſtood only by a ſmall number. He makes 
„ himſelf, known to all the world, he fills all places, 
the earth, the ſea, the air, the heavens; he makes 
« his particular abode in the ſoul of the juſt : Why 
then ſhould we ſeek him elſewhere? In the forego- 
ing paſſage I have omitted this expreſſion, - Jupiter ef 
 quepdewnghe vides ; not only becauſe in ſome manuſcripts 
we read Jupiler eſt quocungue. wales, but. allo becauſe 
the Poet by the word guodewngue, confounds the viſible 
world with the ethereal matter, which the Stocks and 
Orientals conſidered as the body of the Divinity : How- 
ever he repreſents Cato as acknowledging a ſovereign 
Intelligence, which is all that F would. prove. 

Let us paſs from the Poets to the Philoſophers, and 
begin with Thales the Mileſian, chief of the Ionick 
_ ſchool}, who livd. above fax hundred: years before the 
birth of Chriſt. We have none of his works now left ; 
but we have ſome of his maxims,, which: have been 
tranſmitted down to, us by the moſt venerable writers 
of antiquity. God is the moſt ancient of alk beings ; 
* he is the author of the Univerſe, which is full of 
4 wonders.” ; he is the Mind which: brought the Chaos 
out of conſuſion into order; he ia without beginning 


« Flor. Olymp. L. b Diog, Laert. vita Thal. lib. 1. 
* Cicer, de Nat. Deor. lib; 1. ps TI 13. Edit. Amſt. 266 1 
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and without ending, and nothing is hid from him* ; 
4 nothmg can reſiſt the force of Fate; but this Fate is 
© nothing” but the lle ben and eternal power 
& of Providence,” What is ftif} more furpriſing in 
Thales, is kis defmition of the foul : He culls it a 
«© felb-moving 3 thereby to diſtinguiſh * from 
% matten 
Pythagoras is the ſecond: great Philoſopher Ser 
Thales, and chief of the Italick ſehool. Every body 
knows the abſtinence, ſilenee, retirement and great 
purity of morals. which he required of his diſciples. 
He: was very ſenſible that Human underſtanding: alone 
could: never attain to tile knowledge of divine tHings; 
unleſs: the heart was purged! of its paſſions: Now theſe 
are tlie notions which he Has left us of tile Deity. © God 
« it neitlier the: obje& of ſenſe; nor ſubject to paſſion; 
« hut inviſible; purely intelligible, and ſupremely in- 
ce telligent. In His bedy he is like tlie liglit, and in His 
cer ſoul he reſemhles truth * Fit is tlie univerſal Spirit tliat 
„ perradks and diffuſetx itſelf over all nature. All be- 
* ings: receive their life from him: There is but one 
<«<. onliwGodj- whois notj as- ſome are apt to imagitie, 
4. en tlie 3 N tlie orb of tlie Uni- | 


.: 8. Clem, a, 8 v. b Stob. Ecl. Phyſ. cap. 8. 
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n but being all in himſelf, he ſees all the beings 
. 1 that inhabit his Immenſity. He is the ſole Principle, 
the Light of heaven, the Father of all; he produces 
« every thing, he orders and diſpoſes every thing; he is 
<« the reaſon, the life, and the motion of all beings*. 
He taught, that beſides the firſt Principle, there 
were three ſorts of intelligent beings, Gods, Heroes and 
- Souls*. He conſidered the firſt as the unalterable images 
of the ſovereign mind, human ſouls as the leaſt perfect 
of reaſonable ſubſtances, and heroes as a fort of mid- 
dle beings placed between the two others, in order to 
raiſe up ſouls to the divine union. Thus he repre- 
ſents to us the divine Immenſity as containing innu- 
merable worlds inhabited by ſpirits of different orders. 
And this is the true ſenſe of that famous expreſſion 
aſcribed to the Pythagoreans, that Unity was the prin- 
ciple of all things, and that from this Unity there 
ſprung an infinite duality. We are not by this duality to 
underſtand the two principles of the Manichees; but as 
ſome think the ſecond and third forms of the Orphean 
Trinity and triform Deity, or rather a world of intelli- 
gent and corporeal ſubſtances, which is the effect where- 
of unity is the cauſe. * This is the ſentiment of Por- 
phyry, and it ought to be preferred before that of Plu- 
8. Juſt. Cohort. 1. ad Grzc. p- 18. b b Diog, Laert. lib, v111. ; 
« Hierocl. Com. in Carm. Aurea. Pyth , 
© Porphyr, vita Pyth. 
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tarch, who is for aſcribing the Manichean ſyſtem to Py- 


thagoras, without producing for it any proof. 
Pythagoras agreed with Thales in defining the Soul 
to be a ſelf-moving Principle. He maintained further, 
ce that when it quits the body, it is re-united to the 
«ſoul of the world; that it is not a God, but the 
«work of an eternal God; and that it is immortal 
c on account of its principle This Philoſopher was 
of opinion that man was compoſed of three parts“, a 
pure ſpirit, an ethereal matter, (which he called the 
ſubtile vehicle of the ſoul) and a mortal or groſs body. 
The old Greek Poets had dreſſed up this opinion in a 
different guiſe; they called the ethereal body the re- 
preſentation, the image, or the ſhadow ; beeauſe they 
fancy d that this ſubtile body, when it came down 
from heaven to animate the terreſtrial body, aſſumed 
its form juſt as melted metal takes that of the mold in 
which it is caſt. They ſaid, that aſter death the ſpirit, 
ſtill clothed with this ſubtile vehicle, flew up to the 
regions of the moon, where they placed the Hlyſian 
fields. And there, as they imagined, a ſort of ſecond 
death enſued by the ſeparation of the pure ſpirit from 
its vehicle: The one was united to the Gods, the other 
Raid in the abode of the ſhades. This is the reaſon 
why Uyſſes fays 1 in the Odyſſeis, That he faw in the 
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« Elyſian fields the divine Hercules, i. e. his image; 
4 for as for him, he is with the immortal Gods, and 
u aſſiſts at their banquets*.” Pythagoras did not adopt 
the poetick fiction of a ſecond death. He held, that 
the pure ſpirit, and its ſubtile vehicle being born toge- 
ther, were inſeparable, and returned aſter death to the 
ſtur from whence they deſcended. The Platoniſts, and 
almoſt all the ancient Philoſophers had the ſame no- 
tionꝰ. St. Paul, ſpeaking of the reſurrection, ſeems to 
ſavour this diſtinction of the celeſtial and the terre- 
ſtrial body: 4 But ſome man will ſay, how are the dead 
tt raiſed up ? and with what body do they come ? Thou 
«fool; that which thou ſoweſt is not that body which 
cc ſhall be, but bare grain.—So alſo is the reſurrection of 
«the dead; it is ſown in corruption, it is raiſed in in- 
& corruption; it is ſown'in diſhonour, it is raiſed in glo- 
« ry; it is ſown'in weakneſs, it is raiſed in power; it is 
*« ſowna natural body, it is raiſed a ſpiritual body. Now 
« this, I ſay, brethren, ' becauſe that fleſh and blood can- 
tt notinherit the kingdom of God.. Hence it is, that 
ſome of the ancient fathers, as well as our modern di- 
vines . concluded, that the * . 2 

Oaytf liv. DI a Na 

Plot. Enn. 4. 1. 3. & Enn. 6. I. . Philopon. Proem. in Ariſt. de 
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body, which is ever changing, and does not continue 
one moment the ſame, is ſomething merely accidental 
to our ſubſtance, and does not originally belong to it; 
a thick cruſt, a coarſe covering caſt over the celeſtial, 
ſpiritual, active and glorious body, which being un- 
veiled and enlarged at the reſurrection, will appear in 
all its beauty; that this immortal ſeed, this incorrupti- 
ble body, this hidden principle, which is perhaps at 
preſent the ſeat of the ſoul, will, for reaſons known to 
God only, remain buried after death in the common 
maſs of matter till the laſt manifeſtation of the divine 
Power; and that then the face of the earth will be re- 
newed by purifying flames, which -will purge our 
globe of all that dark and earthly droſs which it has 
contracted. . And this notion renders the doctrine of the 
reſurrection intelligible and philoſophicall. 
I ſhall conclude the article of Pythagoras with a 
ſummary of his doctrine as it is given us by St. Cyril. 
« We ſee plainly, ſays this father, that Pythagoras 
« maintain d, that there was but one God, the origi. 
« nal and cauſe of all things, who enlightens every 
thing, animates every thing, and from whom every 
« thing proceeds, who has given being to al things, 
& and is the ſource of all motion. 
After Pythagoras comes Anaxagoras® of he Tonick 
fe, born at Clazomene, and maſter to Pericles the 


-"_ Cyril: contra Julian, lib. I. p. 85. 5 Flor: Olymp. Lx, 
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Athenian hero. This Philoſopher -was the firſt after 
Thales in- the lonick fehool-who. perceived the neceſſi- 
ty of introducing a fupreme Intelligence for the forma- 


tion of the Univerſe. He rejected with contempt, and 


with great ſtrength of reaſon refuted the doctrine of 
thoſe who held, that a blind netceſſity, and the caſual 
motions of matter had produced the world. He en- 
deavoured to prove, that a pure * * 


Spirit preſides over the Univerſe. 


According to Ariſtotle's: 8 adn 
Anaxagoras was founded upon cheſe two principles: 


1. That che idea of matter not including that of 
actixe force,” motion / could not be one of its proper · 


* ties. We muſt thereſore, ſaid he, ſeck ſomewhere 
«elſe to find out the cauſe of its activity. Now this 
S —— 
« ealled the ſoul, becauſe it animates the Univerſe. 
4 2. He diſtinguiſhed between this univerſal principle 
& of motion, and the thinking principle, which laſt 
« he ealled the underſtanding. He ſaw nothing in 
«© matter that had any reſemblance to this property; 

« And from thence he inferred, that there was in na- 
« ture another ſubſtance beſides matter. But he added, 
that the ſoul and ſpirit were one and the ſame ſub- 


« ne oh wer rugged its diffe- 


© «Pl vin Pore Ait. 8 ib. 1. Cap, 2. 2. 610. Edi. 
Fariſ. 1629. E < Ibid, P- 620, 
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« .rent operations; and that of all eſſences it was the 
« moſt ſimple, the moſt pure, and the moſt exempt 
paſſed at Athens for an atheiſt, becauſe he denied that 
the ſtars and planets were Gods. He maintained, that 
very ancient is the ſyſtem of a plurality of worlds, 
| Plato? condemns Anaxagoras for having explained all 
the phænomena of nature hy matter and motion. Deſcar- 
very unjuſt to accuſe the Philoſopher of Clazoment, or his 
follower of atheiſm, on this account, ſince they both lay 
it down for a principle, that motion is not a property of 
matter, and conſequently, that the moving force is al- 
together ſpiritual. It muſt nevertheleſs be allowed, that 
the French Philoſopher is blameable in fuppofing that 
the viſible world is the neceflary and unavoidable effect 
of a mere impulſion given to an indefinite matter. Hence 
it would follow, 1. That the laws of motion are not 
arbitrary and dependent on a ſovereign Intelligence who 
acts with wiſdom and deſign; which totally deſtroys 
the idea of final cauſes. 2. That the world, ſuch as 

we ſee it, with all its irregularities, defects and diſor- 
ders, is preciſely in the ſame ſtate wherein it was at firſt 
produced by the Creator: Theſe two principles were 
* « Plat, de Legib, 10. P. 886, 815 * Plat. Phad. p. 73. | . 
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the fatal ſource of Spinoza's atheiſm: Believing with 


Deſcartes, that matter and extenſion are the fame 


thing, and that all the different phænomena of nature 
are the eſſoct of the neceflary laws of motion, he pre- 
ſently inſerred, that immenſe extenſion and infinite 
foroe might be properties of the ſame eternal ſubſtance, 


which acts by the immutable laws of a blind neceſſity. 


The. moſt ſublime genius of our age, being ſenſible 


of theſe monſtrous abuſes of Carteſianiſm, reſolved 


to undermine the foundations of that philoſophy. He 
demonſtrated that the primary laws of motion are pure- 


by an intelligent Architect, in order to the preſervation 
are worthy of his wiſdoin. It is with great injuſtice 
back into the occult qualities of the Peripateticks. I 
confeſs indeed that the obſcure and confuſed ideas 
which abound in the writings of ſome of his diſciples, 
have given too much occaſion to certain foreigners to 
x6je& the philoſophy of Sir Iſaac Newton, at the ſame 
time that they admire his geometry; but it is clear 
from his firſt writings, that he never conſidered attrac- 
Aan as nme an en 1 that he al- 
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ways. ſuppoſed that this effect might be produced by 
impulſion*. Provided. we reject the abſolute Plenum of 
the Carteſians, their romantick. ele ments, and their ce- 
leſtial vortices which are by no means geometrical, this 


incomparable Philoſophex * admits that there may be 
a ſubtile ſpirit, or etherral, matter, diffuſed through, all 
the immenſe; ſpaces; to be the univerſal cauſe. and. ſpring 
of all the motions of the celeſtial and terreſtrial, bo- 
dies; of elaſticity, electricity, cohefion, fluidity, vege- 
tation and ſenſation ; of the emiſſion, refraction and 
reflection. of light, and even af attraQion.;itſelf;, which 
he looks upon as the immediate cauſe of the moſt part 
of natural effects; he would not however pretend to 
explain the laws py. this ethereal fluid, for want of a 

ſufficient number of experiments to prove them. Ic 
was an eſſential principle with him, that natural philo- 
ſophy ſhould be founded upon experiments, and that 
theſe ſhould aſterwards be applied to geometry, in or- 
der to gather from thence ſomething more to be de- 
pended upon than ingenious conjectures. His writings 
diſcover a wonderful ſagacity, penetration and depths 
and all the, marks. of a, ſolid underſtanding, which ab 


lows nothing to imagination in matters of reaſon; and 
tho Deſcartes muſt be granted to have mee him in 


* 3 ego. 8 epfella, bert oy poteſt ut a cher 
. vel alio modo * mem EA. Lat P. 386. 


Jig 
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the Godhead, in having refuſed to pay his homage to 


| critics to thoſe Deities. + 


the Univerſe, and, 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


er Be is, that he was à martyr for this — of 


the Gods of Grecee; but it is miſtake," In the apolo- 
& that” Te makes for this . we Soctates ac- 
chr the dan andthe fun ce animated by inlligene 

dec with divine honours: The 
fare” Plato in his dialogue upon holineſs tells us, that 
Socrates was not puniſhed for denying that there were 
inferior” Gods, but for declaiming - openly againſt the 
Poets "who aſcribed 1 = tf _ enormous 


| Socrates however, bn he kippoled ſeveral take 
God” admitted all the while but only one eternal 
principle. Xenophon' has left us an excellent abridg- 
ment of the Theology of that Philoſopher. *Tis per- 
haps the moſt important piece we have of antiquity. 
It contains che converſation of Socrates with Ariſto- 
demus, who doubted of the exiſtence of God. Soera- 
tes makes Him at firſt” take notice of all the characters 
of deſign, of art, and of wiſdom that appear all over 
t N in the mechaniſm f che 


a TS aer xc.” ab: * 5 Plat. Eutyph. p. Gy & 6. 
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human body. Do you believe, ſays he then to Ariſto- 
demus, can you believe that you are the only intelli- 
gent being? You know that you poſſeſs but a little par- 
& ticle of that matter which compoſes the world, a ſmall 
portion of that water which moiſtens it, a ſpark. of that 
flame hich animates it. Is underſtanding peculiar 
4 to you alone? Have you ſo engroſſed and confined 
4 it to yourſelf, that it is to be found no where elſe? 
4 Does blind chance work every thing, and is there no 
« ſuch thing as wiſdom beſides what you have? Ari- 
ſtodemus having reply d, that he did not ſee that wiſe 
Architect of the Univerſe; Socrates anſwers him, Nei- 
ther do you ſee the ſoul which governs your own 
body, and regulates all its motions: Vou might as 
«; well conclude; that you do nothing your ſelf with 
ci deſign and reaſon, as maintain that every thing is 
«. done by blind chance in the Univerſe.” Ariſtodemus 
at length acknowledging a ſupreme Being, is ftill in 
doubt as to Providence; not being able to comprehend 

| how: the Deity: can ſee every thing at once. Socrates = 
replies, < If the ſpirit that reſides in your body moves 
< and diſpoſes it at its pleaſure; why ſhould not that 
ſovereign Wiſdom which preſides over the Univerſe; 
8 be able likewiſe to regulate} and order every thing 
« as-it pleaſes2 If your eye can ſee objects at the di- 
4 | Kance of ſeveral furlongs; why ſhould. not the eye 
Ten. Mem. Soc. 2 1579 ib, 1. p. 553 
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«of Godibe: able to. ſee: «very: thing: at once If your 
A ſoul can think at the ame time upon What is at 
Athens in BRN, and in Bicihy; why fhould not the 
< divine Mind be able to take care oſ every thing, be- 
f — —— wn _—_— 
concludea with theſe words: * Ariſtodemus, apply 
<« yourſelf fancerely to worſhip God g he will enlighten 
4 vou, andi alb your doubts will ſoun be removed, 
Plato, a diſciple of Socrates, follows the ſame princi- 
ple He lived about the hundredth Olympiad, ava time 
when. the doctrine of Democritus had made) a great 
progreſs at Athens. The deſign of all his! Theology is 
to gue us noble — n — * 
—— in order to. expiate Ando ——— 
a pte · exiſtent ſlate; and in ſine, to teach. that religion 
is the only way to; reſtore us to our fixft glory and per- 
ſection. He deſpiſes all the tenets: af the Athenians ſu- 
perſtition, and endeavours to purge religion. of them. 
The chief object of this Fhiloſopher is man. in his im- 
mortal capacity: He ſpeaks of him in His palitick one, 
only to ſhewy that the: ſhortefb | way to immortality is 
to diſcharge all the duties een ee he whe 
pee doro oh vimual: 0 E egos 1 3H16:2 
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Plato in the beginning of his Timeus diſtinguiſhes 
bewerten being which is eternally, and being which 
has been made. And in another of his dialogues he 
defines God the efficient cauſe which makes things 
exiſt that had no being before® : A definition which 
ſhews that he had an idea of creation. Nor is it at all 
ſurpriſing that he ſhould have this idea, ſince it im- 
plies no contradiction. In reality; when God creates, 
he does not draw a being out of nothing, as out of a 


ſubject upon which he works; but he makes ſomething 
exiſt which did not exiſt before The idea of infinite 


Power neceſſarily ſuppoſes that of being able to produce 


new ſubſtances, as well as new forins. To make a fub- 
ſtanee exiſt which did not exiſt before, has nothing in 
it more inconceivable than the making a form exiſt 
which was not before; for in both eaſes there is a new 
reality produced; and whatever difficulties there are 


in conceiving the paſſage from nothing to being, they 


are as puzzling in the one as in the other. As there- 
fore it eannot be denied but that there is a moving 


power, though we do not conceive how it acts; ſo 


* 


neither muſt we deny that there is * cn power 


becauſe, we- nnn iges of K. 
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To return to Plato. Ee ſiſt confiders the Deity in his 
_ eternal ſolitude before the production of finite beings. 
| e frequently like the Egyptians, . That this firſt 
<« ſource of Deity is ſurrounded with thick darkneſs, 
<« which. no mortal can, penetrate, and that this inac- 
Being, the Unity, and the ſupreme Good; the ſame 
in the intelligent world, that the ſun is in the viſible 
world. He aſterwards repreſents to us this firſt Be- 
ing as fallying out of his Unity to conſider all the va- 
rious manners by which he might repreſent himſelf 
exteriorly; and thus the ideal world, comprehend- 

ing the ideas of all things, and the truths which re- 
ſult thence, was formed in the divine Underſtanding. 
Plato always ſtinguiſhes between the ſupreme Good, 
and that Wiſdom which is only an emanation from 
him. That which preſents truth to the mind, ſays 
he, and that which gives us reaſon is the ſupreme 
6 Good. He is the cauſe and ſource of truth. * He 
«, hath .begatten it like himſelf. As the light is not 
« the ſun, but an emanation from it; ſo truth is not 
« the firſt Principle, but his emanation,”. And this is 
what he calls the Wer or the e And . 


; "2 De Repub. lb. 6. p. 686. 
» De Repub: lib. 6. p. 687. nr ina pu . 
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he conſiders the firſt Mover diſplaying his power to 
form real beings, reſembling thoſe archetypal ideas. 
He ſtiles him “ The Energy, or ſovereign Architect 
« who created the Univerſe and the Gods, and who 
does whatſoever he pleaſes in heaven, on the earth, 
« and in the ſhades below.” He calls him likewiſe, 
« Pſyche, or the ſoul which antes over the world, 
© rather than the ſoul of the world ;” to denote that 
this ſoul does not make a part of the Univerſe , but ani- 
mates it, and gives it all its forms and movements. 
Sometimes he conſiders the three divine attributes as 
three cauſes, at other times as three beings, and oſten 
as three Gods : But he affirms that they are all but 
one ſole Divinity ; - that there is no eſſential difference 
between them ; that the ſecond is the image of the 
firſt, and the third of the fecond; that they are not 
three ſuns, but one; and that they differ m_ as the 
| light, its rays, and che reflection of thoſe raysb. 

1 other places, and eſpecially in the Timæus Lo- 
erus ©, Plato ſpeaks of three other Principles, which 
he calls, Biz, "Yan, Ale res: By the firſt he under- 
ſtands the archetypal ideas contained in the divine In- 
tellect 10 Waun a e me erin 


$1313) 


„ Plat. de Repub. lib. 10. p. 749. erte and not pa 
- Yun origin and not i? 
d See Cudworth Intell. Syſt. from p. 580, to p. 590. 
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ble, eternal, uniform, without figure or diviſian, but 
_ capable. of receiving all forms and motions: By the 


reign: Good, which is the principle of Deity, the In- 


Logos and the Piyche, the Intellect and the Energy, 


| The Philoſophers of all nations ſeem to have had ſome 
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third, the viſible Univerſe, bounded, corruptible, con- 
fiſting of various parts; and this he ſtiles the ſon, the 
effect, and the work of the idea as the primitive father, 
and of the Ia as the univerſal mother of whatever ex- 
iſts. We ought never to confound theſe three princi- 


ples of Nature with the three forms of the Divinity, 


which he calls Agathos, Logos and Pſyche; the ſove- 


elles which. drew the plan of the world, and the 


Energy which executed it. 


e thay: Plato cendetered ithe 


not only-as two attributes,” but as two hypoſtaſes, or 
emanations from the divine Subſtance, - it would not 
follow that the Chriſtians took their doctrine of the 
Trinity from him. He might owe this idea to the an- 
cient - traditions tranſmitted from the infant world, 
whence the Orientals, Chaldeans, Egyptians and Greeks 
originally drew their ſoundeft notions in Divinity. 


idea, more or leſs confuſed, of a certain Triplicity in 
the ſupreme Unity*. Chriſtianity has only unfolded this 
ancient doctrine. It teaches us that in the divine Eſſence 
there is a triple diſtinction of Father, Son and Holy 


Plot. Eon. v.. 1. See Cudworth's late). 55 . from p. 370 0 p 630. 
— . Spirit ; 
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- Spirit ; that the actions of the one are not the actions 
of the other ; that the Father exiſts of himſelf, inde- 
pendently, as the primitive ſource. of Deity ; that the 
Son comes forth. from the Father by an incomprehen- 
ſible generation; and the Holy Spirit from both by an 
inconceivable proceſſion; and laſtly, that theſe twoema- 
nations from the Divinity are neceflary, co-eternal, con- 
ſubſtantial, infinite, and in all things equal to the Fa- 
ther, his independence only excepted. The Church has 
been pleaſed to. expreſs. this diſtinction by the word 
Perſons; to: denote; that this Trinity is not a mere di- 
viſion of attributes, as the Sabellians hold; nor yet three 
different fubftances, as the Tritheiſts maintain. We have 
not a ſufficiently clear idea of the eternal Nature to be 
able to deny, but it may admit of ſuch a diſtinction. 
know in them, is that of modes and ſubſtances; but 
is this a reaſon to deny the poſſibility of another in 
the infinite Eſſence > Ignoranee may be a reaſon for 
doubting, but never for denying. 

In order to ſilence the incredulous, and * this 
myſtery intelligible: to them, a famous Doctor of the 
Church of England; and, as Lam aſſuręd, the greateſt 
Philoſopherb of modern times, believed that it would do 
no prejudice to the faith to conſider the three Perſons of 
the Trinity as three individual Agents, or three: diſtin. | 
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Beings, tho of the ſame ſubſtance- This Opinion is as 

ſat above Arianiſm, as Arianiſm is above. Socinianiſm, 
© Fauſto;Socuy maintained, that the Son had never any 
exiſtence before the incarnation. Arius held, that he 
was created or produced out of nothing like finite be- 
n r. nnen 
rere but an . 
Father, co- eternal and conſubſtantial; that this ema- 
nation is as eſſential to the Deity as his Veracity; that 
it is not poſſible for the Father to be without the 80n, 
in any other ſenſe than it is poſſible for God to lie; and 
conſequently that the e eee 
which God may annihilate. 

1 will: not pretend to Juſtify. any Aae ex- 
preſſions which may have dropt from the Doctor; we 
find ſuch in the Fathers themſelves: But charity, which 
thinks no evil, believes all things, hopes all things, en- 
dures all things, will never inſiſt upon the literal im- 
port of unguarded words, which are diſavowed. It muſt 
nevertheleſs be granted that this doctrine, which is aſ- 
cribed originally to Sir Iſaac Newton, explains nothing, 
and only plunges us in new difficulties greater than the 
firſt. There may eafily be many diſtinct beings of the 
ſame dixiſible and finite ſubſtance; but it is impoſſible 
to conceive thice.diftin® beings of the infinite and in- 


_ _ » © Obſervations on Dr. Wee, P- 75. 
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aviliblo fbtave; without deftroying: hin nature, and 
Stcerping the living and tre Ged. be it gbr better 
eStifefitdly* ie jein with all Chriſtian antiquity} in 
ſaying; that chere is a triple diſtinction, real, but in- 
Gprebenſßble in the Dirzaty, than to difturb che 
peice of the Church with defining the metaphyſtcaf 
sene of this diſtincrion, by ſuele idea as lend te Tri- 
theifny; contriry to the intention of thoſe who advance 
them 2 Blow eaſy are the moſt exterifife -gehius's led 
ay, when they ſhake off the 2 
tanſelves up to their ſpeculations? But᷑ to pfocced- 

Ariſtecle, Plato's diſeiple, and prince of the Oy 
reticle Philoſophers, calls God- The eternal and v. 
ing Being, the moſt noble of all beings, a fubſtance 
& entirely” diſtinct from matter, withour extenſion, 
«: without" diviſfion;- without party and? withioar feel. 
« fon ; wird underſtands every thing hy one fingle 
« aQ;- andoontibulng' himſelf iumovable, gives motion 
«as all: things, and enjoys ifi himſelf a perfect happi- 
& neſs;-as knowin# and cortertiphting-himfelf with in- 
finite pleafure. In his metaphyficks he lays it down 
rr ber That God is a ſupteme Intelkgence 
© which · act with order proportion and deſign; ahd 
4 ige ſouree of all char is:good;-excellent and juſt.” 
In his treatiſe of the ſoul, he lays, cc Th at the ſu * 


* Ariſt. Ed. Paris 1629. Metäph. lib: Av. cap; 7. 2 1000. jj 
v _—_ lib. Iv. * 10. p. 100% © | 
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$ Mind) i9:by: ts nature prion to all beings; that he has 
Ha ſovereign dominion over all- And in ↄther places 
be ſays N That the firſt; Principle, is neither the. Gre, 
<. nor the earth, nor the water, nor any thing that is 
che object of ſenſe; but that -a; ſpiritual, Subſtance 
.in the-cauſe of che univerſe;;and: the ſource; of all che 
order and all the beauties, as well as of all che mo- 
« tions and all the forms which we ſo much admire in 
« it.” ,; Theſe paſſages ſhew, that tho Ariſtotle; held 
matter to be eternal, he nevertheleſs confidered it as'a. 
production of the divine Intellect, and poſterior in na- 
dure to it. He ſuppoſed the eternity of this production, 
beeauſe he could not conceive how the divine Mind, be- 
ing all act, and all energy, could ever be in a ſtate 
of inaQivity... Beſides this. firſt and eternal Subſtance, 
he acknowledges, ſeveral. other intelligent being that 
preſide over the motions of the celeſtial ſpheres. © There 
6. is, ſays be, but one only Mover, and; ſeveral inferior 
, Deities. All that is added about che human ſhape 
2 of theſe Deities, is nothing elſe but fiction, invented 
eon purpoſe to inſtruct the common people, and en- 
«, gage them to an obſervance of good laws. All muſt 
ky be reduced to one only prirpitive Subſtance, and to 
« ſeveral inferior . n eue in ſubordi- 


A 
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4 nation to the firſt. This is the genuine doctrine of 
* the ancients, which has happily eſeaped from the 
© wreck of "— n ind 
« poetick: fables. ft 
Cicero lived in an age When chveiition of manners 
ail ſcepticiſm were at their height. The ſect of Epicurus 
had got the aſcendant at Rome over that of Pythago- 
ras; and ſome of the greateſt men, when they were rea- 
dung about the divine Nature, thought fit to ſuſpend 
their judgment, and waver between the two opinions of 
a ſupreme Intelligence and a blind matter. Cicero, in 
his treatiſe of the nature of the Gods, pleads the cauſe 
of the academick Philoſophers. who doubted of every 
thing. It is however to be obſerved, that he refutes 
Epicurus with great force of reaſon in his firſt book, 
and that the objections which he makes in his third, 
as an Academick, are much weaker than the proofs 
which he draws- from the wonders that appear in na- 
ture, which he inſiſts on in his ſecond book, to de- 
moniſtrate the exiſtence of a ſupreme Intelligence: 
In his other works, and particularly in his book of 
laws, he deſcribes the univerſe t6 us ** as a repub- 
«lick; of wlüch Jupiter is che prince” and common 
“ father;\ The great law imprinted in the hearts of all 
men is to love the publick good, and the members 
Hof the common ſociety as themſelves. This love of 


. de Leg Ed. Amiſt. 1667. Hb. 1. P. T188,.—1191, &c. 
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« goodneſs in it. Tis the higheſt — 
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other place , © isuniverſal eternal, immutable, It does 
4 not vary according to times ahd/ places. I is not dif- 
« ferent now from what it was formerly; The fande im- 
« mortal law is a rule! to all nations; becauſe it hag no 
9 authos but the one only God who brought if forth 
and promnlged- it, Such were the teaſonings: of 
Cicero when he: conſalted natural light, am was not 
carried away by a fondneſs of ſhewing, bis wir Int de- 
ſending, the doctrine of the Sceptieks. ä 

Po come at lah to-Seneca the Stoick. ede 
—— Ban ir a age when Chriſtianity was not 
in cladit enaugl to engage: the heathens to batwow any 
Philaſophical principles from thence. "© Pis of very 

* late conſequence; ſays he, by what name you call 
* the finſt Nature, and the divine Reaſon: that preſacl es 
ae the Uninerſa and fi lis all the pants of it. | He is 
„fill fare God. He is called” Jupiter Stator, not 
as hiſtorians ſay; herauſe lie ſtoppedi the Roman 
6 armics as they e flying but. berauſe he is the 
«© Fate; bevauſe he is the ffrſb cank o whichcalt others 
depend. We Staickscall- him ſometimes Fattier Bac- 
. clany becauſe lie: is tier univerfal life tliat animates 
nne; Hercules, beeruſe Rid power is invwincihle; 
e becauſe he: it the crema! Reaſon, A 


«Frag. of the repubs: of” che beide by Lander Hb. Vic. 
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« ther this model exiſt outwardly and before his eyes, 


ed. Would you-call;hima Nature 3) you will pot offend 


A „their origin, tis b dy, him 7 that the 
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«| yow-pleaſe, provided-yowallow:bur one ſole Prin- 
adieu where preſent 5; 1d vw 11 
Agrerably to Plato's notions,! he-confiders' the divine 


— Vaderftadding as comprehending in itſelf the model of 


all things, Which hes tiles the immutable and almighty 
ideas '*.Bvery\workmiany! ſays! he, hath a model by 
<, which he forms his work. It ſignifies nothing whe- 


ME wt ws within him by the ſtrength of his own 
* genius ; ſo God produces within himiſelf that perſect 
* modelſ which is the proportion, the order and the 


beauty of all beings.” The ancients; ſays he in 


another place, did not think Jove ſuch a being as 
e rtepreſent him in the capitol, and in our other 


4 buildings But by Jove they meant the Guardian 


«and the Mind, the Maſter and the Architect of this 
vungteat machine. Alli names belong to him. : You are 
not in the wrong if you call him Fate, ſor he is the 
« cauſe of cauſes, and every thing depends on him. 


« Would you call him Providence; you fall into no 


“ miſtake, tis hy his wiſdom that thitꝭ orid ds govern- 


in doing ſo. ee e derive 
they live and breathe.” 


£ "UII! 
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i There is no reading the works of Epictetus, of Ar- 
rian his diſciple, and of Marcus Anttminus without ad- 
mitation ! We find in them rules of morality worthy 
of Chriſtianity; and yet thoſe diſciples of Zeno believ- 
ed bike their” maſter, that thete was but one — 
that his 1 Was ne which filled a by 
local diffuſion; that whatever was not extended was 
nothing; and in ſhort, that infinite extenſion was the 
ſame with the divine Immenſity. The Platoniſts re- 
preſented to them, that it was a groſs imagination 
to. ſuppoſe tliat every thing which is, exiſts hy. local 
diffuſion; that were it ſo, the divine Eſſence would: 
not be equally preſent every where; that there would: 
be more of it in a great ſpace than in a little. one; 
chat it is abſurd to conckive that which is; nothing but 
Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs, under the form of length, 
breadth and Nene 51: that all other; beings 7 


menſe ſpace i is hot the divine — — as time ever 
laſting is not the divine Eternity; that the Immenſity oß 
Gad is the manner of his exiſting in himſelf without 
extenſion of parts o as his Eternity is che manner of his 
exiſting in himſelf without ſucceſſion; of thoughts 3; 2 
* is but the manner wherein bodies exiſt in him, 
* . Plat Tim. de pu "ly. x. Ari, de an : ſid. flo 2 1 Porphyr. 
p/ 230!” ttt do * drkteib ng IL 213 TENDS / v1 
213 A8. 
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— ——— which finite beings el 
with him; that'the vnd mbaſures the bounds of the 
fab and the other Me variation of the modes; that 
wo {houldhave no- idea of loeat extenfian if there were 
no bodies, aewe thoukt have no idea of ſucceſſive du- 
ration. iſ there were go changes; and laſtly, that inde- 
fidite: dnbounded/ exrenfion is: nov! immenſe in al 
ſenſes; as it is not infinite in all reſpadte/+ But that 
God is immen(s in all fenſes, as ho is in all: reſpefts 
im nee ol F bett oatvib oft Hi Ye 

 I-was thus that the Pagan Pliitoſoplein talked of the 
divine Inmtenſity before the riſe of ſeholaſtick Theo- 
ogy: The obſcurity of our: reaſonings on this: matter 
procceds from our want off x clear idea of fubſtances : 
We neither know- nor diſtinguiſſi them but by their 


properties ʒ otherwiſe we ſhould: ſee that the ſupreme 
Un may exiſt every where without extenſion of 
parts, as ho exiſts for ever without ſucceſſion of thoughts; 
that — — Pace ar he bebalds all: beings with 
| of 6. py Immenſity, is our not having an ade- 

quate idea of: Infinity; wo aſeribe to-him- certain pro- 
Perties,  becaules we ſep chat they are: oontained in the 
idea we lave of hie; bur we are obliged at the ame 
time, in order te. avoid abſurdities,. to give him other- 
attributes which we do not com mprehend. Thus in Geo- 


9 
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the doctrine of Aſymptotes which follows from it, with 
out having a clear idea of either of them. 

hut aſter all, the materialiſm of the Stoicks does not 
evince that they were atheiſts; a falſe notion about the 
Deity being far from proving that they believed none 
at all. What conſtitutes an atheiſt, is not the maintain- 
ing with the Orientals, that matter is an expanſion of 
the divine Subſtance; nor with the Stoicks, that the in- 
finite Eſſence is a pure æther; nor with the Platoniſts, 
that the Univerſe is an eternal production of the Deity ; 
but real atheiſm conſiſts in denying that there is a ſu- 
preme-Intelligence,' who made the world by his "ewes 
and governs it by his Wiſdom.. 
For aur fuller ſatisfacton, with regard to the Theology 
of the heathens, let us ſee what the fathers of the church 
thought of it. They had ſufficient opportunities of know- 
ing it thoroughly, by the frequent diſputes which they 
held with them. As this is a matter of a very nice nature, 
it may be dangerous to indulge any thing to ones own 
conjectures; let us have recourſe to wiſe antiquity. Arno- 
bius introduces the heathens complaining of the injuſtice 


of the Chriſtians. . Tis a mere calumny, ſay thoſe hea- 


& thens, to charge us with ſuch a erime, as the denying 
4 of à ſupteme God: We call him Jove, the ſupremely 
« great and ſovereignly good; we dedicate our moſt 
eee our r capitols to Ts to ſhow 


. Arnob. lb. I p. 19. . 
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« his preaching at Athens, ſays gt. Cement of Alexan- 


4 prefide over all the various parts of the Univerſe, do 


1. 3. cap, 13. P. 16. 


that we exalt hien abe all other Deitics. *83t; Peter in 


4+. drie?, anfinnates that the Greeks had a knoudedge of 
the Deity, He ſuppoſes chat thoſe: people adore the 
$ He does not forbid/us'to adore the fame God as the 
„ Gene but ke forbids u to adore ich aber the 


and not the object of dur worship. * The hea- 


_ 6. thens fas Laftantiue®, ! who admit ſereral Gods, ſay 


« it in ſuch a manner, a that there is ſtill but one 
$ nt — — und i 


2 ——— 


great and almigbty God, who appointed them exe- 
« entors of bis will and pleaſure.” Euſebius of Ceſarea 


goes farther; „ The beathens own that there is but 


— who fille, pervades. and prefides over 


<, ſent to his work only in an incorporeal and inviſible. 
manner, they are therefore in the right to worſhip 


& him in his viſible; and curporeal eſſects. I ſhall con- 


clude with. a famous paſſage of gt. Auſtin, who reduces 
An epochrypbal book which chen paſt d under the name of St. Peter's. 


d Strom. 1. 6. p. 633. < Lib. 2, P. 26, . 4 Prep. Evang. 
FR 2 
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the Polytheifm of the heathens to the unity of one ſole 
Principle... Jupiter, ſays this father, is according to 
ce the Philoſophers, the Soul of the workd; who takes 
* different" nmmes according to the different effefts 
« whichche produces. In the ethereal ſpaces he is called 
<< Jupiter; 'in-the air Juno, in the ſea Neptune, in the 
«© earthy Pluto, in bell Proſerpina, in the element of 
< five Vulcan, in the fun Phoebus, im divination Apollo; 
in war Mars, in the vintage Bacchus, in the harveſt 
Ceres, in the foreſts: Diana, and in the ſciences Mi- 
< nerve; Alb that crowd of Gods and Goddeſſes are 
« only the ſame. Jupiter) whoſe: different powers and 
attributes ar&expreſs'd by different names. Ir is there- 
fore evident by the teſtimony of proſhne Poetꝭ. heathem 
Philoſophers. and fathers: of the Church, chat the Pa- 
gans ackrnowledged:one ſole ſupreme Deity: The Orien- 
tals, the: Egyptians, the Greelts, the Romans and all 
nations agreed univerſally in teaching this truti t. 
About the fiſtieth Olympiadz: ſix hundred years be- 
n chriſtian æra, the Greeks: having loſt the tradi- 
tionab knowledge of the Orientalt; began tw lay aſide 
the doctrine of the ancients,- and to reaſon abeut the 
divine Natute from prejudices which their ſenſes and 
imagination fuggeited!: 2 Anuximander lived at that 
time; ant was tlie firſt who-ſer himſelf to deſtroy! tlie 
n a ſupreme” Intelligence; im order to account 
fm & c: Ber. l. l. c. . 
H 2 5 - for 
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for every thing by the action of blind matter, which 
by neceſſity aſſumes all forts of iforins. He was follow- 
ed by | Leucippus, Democritus, Epicurus, Strato, Lu- 
cretius, and all the ſchool of the atomical Philoſophers. 
CP Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, Socrates, Plato; Ariſtotle, and 
all the great men of Greece, oppoſed this ;impious doc- 
trine, and endeavoured: to: re-eſtabliſh the ancient Theo- 
logy of the Orientals. Theſe Philoſophers of a ſuperior 
genius obſerving in nature motion, thought and deſign; 
ture rug <ubſtatice beſides mn e . 
thus divided into two ſects, they diſputed for a long 
time; without either party being convinced. 3. At 
length about the i 200 Olympiad; Pyrrho formed a 
third ſect, whoſe: great principle was to doubt of every 
thing, and determine nothing, All the Atomiſts who 
had laboured in vain to find out a demonſtration of 
their falſe principles, preſently ſtruck in with the Pyr- 
rhonian ſet. They ran wildly into an univerſal doubt- 
ing, and carried it almoſt to fuch an exceſs of frenzy, 
that they doubted of the cleareſt and moſt u 
truths, They maintained without any allegory, that 
every thing we {ce is only an illuſion, and that the 
whole ſeries of life is but a perpetual dream, of which 
thoſe of the night are only ſo many images. 4. At laſt 
Zeno ſet up a fourth ſhook bout the 130 Olympiad. 
281 2 E. | This 
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This Philoſopher endeavoured to reconcile the diſciples 
of Democritus with thoſe of Plato, by maintaining that 
the firſt Principle was indeed an infinite Wiſdom, but 
that his Eflence was only a pure zther, or a ſubtile light, 
which diffus d itſelf every where, to give life, motion 
and reaſon to all beings. mon." 
It is plain then that there were bn forts of Philoſo- 
phers among the ancients; the Atheiſts or Atomiſts, the 
Spiritualiſts or Theiſts, the Materialiſts or Stoicks, the 
Pyrrhonians 'or Academicks. -In theſe laſt ages the mo- 
dern free-thinkers have only revived the ancient e 
diſguiſing them under new terms. n 
1. Jordano Bruno, Vannini, and Spincka b. hd vamp- 
ed up the monſtrous ſyſtem of Anaximander ; and have 
added only ſome artful diſtinctions to impoſe upon 
weak minds. Spinoza perceiving clearly that thought 
could not be an effect of matter, endeavoured to pre- 
vent all objections againſt the Materialiſts, by maintain- 
ing, that extenſion and thought are properties of the 
fame ſubſtance; that the ideas of objects are really 
nothing different from the objects themſelves®; that 
extenſion and matter are the ſame e; that n ſpace 
is the immenfity of God, as infinite time is his eternitya;; 
and conſequently, tas all eſſences are > but an c 


Locke of F Under. p. 456, 2 Barclay 8 Dale 
Deſſcartes and Malebranche. 4 Dr. Clarke's 125 ea. 
P- 77, 129. | 
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forms of the ame ſubſtance Ir aſt nevercheleſp be 
granted, that his . conkft in the 
| d wherhes a — impiery, Spi- 
nozas atheiſm hes wholly in this, that he makes the 
one only ſubſtance, for which he contends, to act with- 
out knowledge or deſign. 2. Deſcartes, Malebranche, 
Poiret, Leibnitz, Sie Ia Newton, Dr. Bentley, De. 
— — and ſeveral 15/7009 — 
the ancient Theology "Beſides: the proofs- which are 
drawn. from the effects, — 9 — 
ä — & — 
what we ſae cleasly, becauſe we do- not ſee farther. 
2 Mfr. Hobbes, and ſome Philoſophers of more faith, 
Bahnen, and; feycral cabaliftical: writers, have revived 
the errom. of: the-Stoicks, and: pretend that extenfion is 
the baſs of alt fubſtances; that the ſoul differs. from 
- tha-bodyw-only as: being more ſubtiliꝰ d;; that a ſpirit is 
but a. rariſy d body, andi a body a eondene d Pirit; and 
laſtly, that the infinite- Being the indivifible, is ex- 
tended by local diffuſion. 4. To conclude, there are 
—— who not baing ahle: to. loo up- 


| * The Oricntals and Semi. cabaliſtical writers; 
— 
EI f | ON 
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on truth with a ſteady view, nor to weigh the degrees 
of evidence, nor to compare the force of proofs with that 
of objections, perſuade ithetnſelves that the mind of 
man is not formed for the knowledge of truth, run 
headlong into an univerſal doubting, and fall at length 
into a ſenſeleſs kind of Pyrrhoniſm, called Egomiſm, 
where every one fancies himſelf to be the only being 
that exifts. The hiftory of former times is like that 6f 
our own: Human underftanding takes almoſt the 
ſame forms in different ages, and lofes its way in the 
lame labyrinths; there are periodical diſcaſos of the 
mind as well as of the _ 
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EN left to the light of chunk ebe late, — 
always looked upon moral and phyſical evil 
— phænomenon in the work. of a Being in- 
firiitely wiſe, good and powerful. To account for it, 
the Philoſophers have had recourſe to ſeyeral hypotheſes. 
Reaſon told them all, that what is ſupremely good 
could never produce any thing that was wicked or mi- 


ſerable. From hence they concluded, that ſouls are not 


now what they were at firſt; that they are degraded, for 
ſome fault committed by them in a former ſtate; that this 
life is a ſtate of exile and expiation; and in a word, 
that all beings are to be reſtored to their proper order. 


Tradition ſtruck in with reaſon, and this tradition had 


ſpread over all nations certain opinions which they held 
in common, with regard to the three ſtates of the 
world, as I ſhall ſhew in this ſecond part, which will 
be a ſort of abridgment of the traditional doctrine of 


the ancients. 


I begin with the Mythology of the Greeks and Ro- 


mans Al the Poets, ſpeaking of the golden age, or 
reign 
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reign of Saturn, deſcribe! it to us as an happy fate, 
in which there were neither calamities, nor crimes, nor 
labour, nor pains, nor diſeaſes, nor death. They repre- 
ee e eee eee tins wide abit 
ſical and moral evil firſt appeared; then it was that 
vices, ſufferings, and all manner of evils came forth 
of | Pandora's box, and - over-flowed tlie face of the 
as of a time when Aſtræa was to return upon earth; 
when juſtice, peace and innocence were to flonriſh 
again with their original luſtre; and when every thing 
was to be reſtored to, its primitive; peefection*; In a 
word, they ſing on all occaſiom the exploits of a ſon 
of Jupiter, who was to quit his hæavenly abode and 
live among men. They give lim different names, ac- 
cording to his different functions; ſometimes he is A- 
pollo, fighting againſt Python and the Titans; ſome- 
times be is Hercules, deſtroying. monſters: and giants, 
and purging the earth of their enormities and crimes: 
One while he is Mercury, or the meſſenger of Jove, 
flying about every where to execute his decrees; and - 7 
another while he is Perſeus, delivering Andromeda or 1 
neee eee of ole _ 
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miſtake: 80 that 1 ſhall go on directly to repreſent the 


obhects to him that che ſoul vaniſties after death, like a 
_ Tmoke/"anid"is 


fore it informed an human body. This doctrine he 
aſeribes to Orpheus The diſciples of Orpheus, lays 
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gfeat deep to devour her, He is always ſome ſon of Ju- 
piter, giving battles, and gaining victories. I will not 
inſiſt upon theſe poetieal deſcriptionsj' becauſe they may 
perhaps be looked'upon as mere fiction, and a machinery 
introduced to embelliſ a poem, and amuſe the mind. 
Allegorical explications are „. erer 


doctrine of the Philoſophers, particulatly that of Plato, 
which is the ſource from hence Plotinus, Proclus, and 


n their 1 
not ions n Dis: -e nie wn: ce 

» fo bezin With! the Gialogue of Phedo, or of i 
mortality; and give 4 ſhort analyſis of it: Phædo gives 
his friend an accouit of the condition in which he ſaw 
Socrates at the time of his death. „He quitted life, 
ſays he, with à ſerene joy, and a noble intrepidity. 


_ His friends asking him the reaſon! of it, ( hope, ſays 


Socrates in his anfwer, to be re-united to the good 
and perfect Gods; and to be afſociated with better 
tt nien than thioſe I leave upon earth. When Cebes 


entirely annihilated, Socrates ſets him- 
felf to refute that opinion, and endeavours to prove 
chat the ſoul hadd a real exiſtence in an happy ſtate, be- 


he, « called the body a priſon, becauſe the ſoul is 
bas *. 11. »P.57, Flat. Cratyl. p. 276. « here 
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4 here in a flate of puniſhment till it has expiated the 
«faults that it committed in heaven. Souls, continues 
Plato, (that are too much given to bodily pleaſures, 
and are in a manner beſotted, wander upon the earth, 
«and are put into new bodies; for all ſenſuality and 
paſſion cauſe the ſoul to have a ſtronger attachment 
to the body, malte her fancy that ſhe is of the ſame 
“ nature, and render her in a manner corporeal; ſo 
« that ſhe contracts an incapacity of flying away into 
another life. Being oppreſſed with the weight of her 
« impurity and corruption, the finks again into matter, 
and becomes thereby diſabled to re-mount towards 
« the regions of en and attain to a re- union x with 
« her Principle. I> 441 | 
Upon this nden is built 2 docuine uf che 

tranſmigration of ſouls, which Plato repreſents in the 
ſecond Timzus as an allegory, and at other times as a 
thing real, where ſouls that have made themſelves un- 
worthy of the ſupreme Beatitude, ſojourn and ſuffer 
ſucceſſively in the bodies of different animals, till at laſt 
they are purged' of their crimes, by the pains they un- 
dergo. This hath made ſome Philoſophers believe that 
the ſouls of beaſts are degraded ſpirits. A very an- 
2 and common to all the Aſiaticks, from 

m Pythagoras and Plato derived it; but the Poets 
wr e debaſed it by their fictions. . uns 1 


| "ny „ Plizd,” p. 61, 62, 63. . 
av19! | 12 that 
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chat there was an univerſal arid eternal-racterapſycoſis; 
chat all ſpirits were ſubject to it, without ever arriving 
at any fix d ſtate. Fb Fhilaſaphen, an the contrary, 
believed that none but depraved fouls were deſtin d to 
ſuch a tranſmigration, and that it would one day be 
at an end, when they were purify'd ſrom their crimes *. 
The Pythagoreans and Fatotiſts not being able to 
perſuade themſebves that the brutes were abſolutely in- 
ſenſible of pleaſure and pain, or that matter was capa- 
ble of ſenſation. and conſciauſneſo, ot that the Divine 
]Juſtice could inflict ſufferingo on intelligences that had 
never offended, thought the define of tranſmigration 
le abſurd than that af mere machines, material fouls, 
8 22 form d r 
of beats TH ITTET + de 

The firſt of theſe opinions is — 62 
experience; and tho we may by general and ingenious 
hypotheſes. chrom a miſt before our eyes, yet whenever 
we examine nicely into all the appearances of ſenſation 
diſcernible in beaſts, we can never ſeriouſly doubt of it. 
| I do not lay the appearances of reflection, but of ſenſa- 
tion; I am. not unaware. that in our own. bodies. we 
have; frequent. motions ef which we are not conſcious, 
and which nevertheleſs. ſeem to he the effects of the 
moſt exact and geomettical reaſoning. .. I ſpeak there- 
fore of the mark of pleaſune and pain which we ob- 


See Cudw. Intel. Syſtem; P. 314. 
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ſerve in the brutes; and I think that we can have no 
pretence to reject ſuch evidence, unleſs it be that we 
dont feel what happens to them; but then, for the 
fame reaſon, we mighe believe, that all other men 
are machines. The ſecond opinion, which is that of 
materials ſouls, held by the Peripateticks, tends to do- 
ſtroy all the prooſs of the immatetiality of our ſpirits. 
If matter be capable of ſenſation, it may likewiſe be 
capable of reflecting upon its own ſenfations, and the 
Materialiſts will gain their point. The third opinion 
deſtroys all our ſoundeſt notions of the Deity, by ſup- 
poſing that God can create beings which ſhall be imme- 
diately unhappy, without any previous demerit on their 
part, degrade pure intelligences without any reaſon, and 


un 0 al 
I will venture to fay, chat the done as: 


tion is leſs repugnant not only to reaſon and experience; 


but likewiſe to religion, than either of the other three: 


animals. After all, a true Philoſopher will be pradent- 


ly ſceprieal, with regard to all uncertain conjedbares; 
The only uſe which I would make of what has been 
above advanced; is to'ſhew the incredulous that they 


* St. Luke, clap. viii, 


ſay 


when they have for a while acted in mortal bodies a 
part much below the dignity of r ate, eee | 


We ſee in the * ſacred Oracles that impure ſpirits may 
deſire ſometimes to enter into the bodies of the valeft 


— — [äEm8ũ ny ay —— — — — ic_: — 


get the better of all corruption, and free themſelves 
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ſay nothing to the purpoſe againſt us, when they main- 


tain that our ſouls die like thoſe of the brutes; and 
further, that the fictions of the ancients, how abſurd 


ſoever they at firſt appear, are oſten more defenſible 


CT eee eee 
1 rn 

To return to Plato. Pure n dds ba in [his 
Phan; -< that have exerted themſelves here below to 


« from the irnpurities of their terreſtrial priſon, retire 
after death into an inviſible place, unknown to us, 
4 where the pure unites with the pure, the good cleaves 
an and our immortal eſſence is united to the 
« divine. He calls this place the firſt earth, where 
I —— “The 


«,carth, ſays he, is immenſe; we know and we inha- 


« bit only a ſmall corner of it*. That ethereal carth, 
che ancient abode of fouls, is placed. in the pure re- 
4 gions of heaven, here the ſtars are ſeated. We that 
lite in this lou abyſs, are apt enough to fancy that 
we are in an high place, and we call the air the hea- 
«-yens; juſt like a man that from the bottom of the ſea 
ſhould view the ſun and ſtars through the water, and 
* fancy the ocean to be the firmament itſelf. But if we 
„ had wings to mount on high, we ſhould ſee that THERE 
E — ee and the true earth. 
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4 As in the ſea every thing is altered, and disfigured 
by the ſalts that abound in it; ſo in our preſent earth 
every thing is deformed, corrupted, and in a ruinous 
“ condition, if compared with the primitive earth. 
Plato gives afterwards. a pompous deſcription of that 
ethereal earth, of which ours is only a broken. cruſt» 
He ſays , that © every thing there was beautiful, bar- 
% monious and tranſparent; fruits of an exquiſite taſte 
4 grew there naturally; and it was watered. with rivers 
« of nectar. They there breathed the light, as we here 
« breathe, the air, and they drank waters which, were 
0 purer than air itſelf. This notion of Plato agrees in 
2 great meaſure with. that of Deſcartes, about the na- 
ture of the planets; this modern philoſopher was of 
opinion that they were at firſt, ſuns, which contracted 
afterwards a thick and opake. cruſt. 
I This fame doctrine of Plato is likewiſe clearly — 
edi in his Timgus. There he tells us ho Solon in his 
travels diſcourſed with an Egyptian prieſt about the an- 
tiqu ity, of the world, its origin, and the; revoly tions 
which had happened in it according to the Mythology 
of. the Greeks. Upon, which the Egyptian, prieſt ſays 
to him, Q-Solon, you Greeks, are always children, 
and yu never come to an age of maturity: your un- 
« derſtanding is, young, and has no true knowledge of 
©, antiquity, There have been upon earth ſeveral Arber 


8 P. 82, b Tim. P- 104 "Is 1 bi 


* 2 „„ 
— — Vour tuiſtory of Phacton, 
. hate ver air it has of a fable, is nevertheleſs not with- 
* out a real foundation. We Egyptians have preſerved the 
memory of theſe facts in our monuments and temples ; 
„ hetens it is but a very little while that the Greeks 
« have had any knowledge of letters, of the muſes, and 
el the ſrivace.” This diſcourſe puts Timerus upon 
| to Socrates the origin of things, and the pri- 
mitive/Rate-of the world.” - * * Whatever has been pro- 
* duced, ſays he, has been produced by fome- cauſe. 
Tu no cafy matter to know the nature of this Maker 
und Father of the univerſe; and though you ſk6uld 
Seer it; it wtoald-be impoſiible- for ye to make 
< the-vulpar comprehend it: This Architect of the 
« world, continues he, had a model by which he pro- 
duced every thing, and this model is Himfelf. As he 
i good, and" what is good has not the leaſt tincture 
«of "envy; be made all thingy, as far as was poſſible, 
t bimſelf. Tie made the world perfect in the 
« hole of its conſtitution, perfect too in all the va- 
nous parti that compoſe it, which were fudſec nei- 
— nor to decay of age. The Father of 
| x this beamifil-image” of Himſelf, 
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* In the dialogue which bears. the title of Politicus, 
Plato mentioning this primitive ſtate of ile world, calls 
it the reign of Saturn, and: deferibes- it in this: manner. 
Got was then the Prince and common Father of 
all; he governed the world by himſelf, as he go- 
4 verns it now by inferior Deities : Rage and cruelty 
i Aid, net then prevail upon earth 3: war and ſedition 
«were not ſo much a8 known,! God himlelf took care 
of the ſuſtenance of and was their Guas- 
, dian and Shepherd: There were no: magiſtrates nor 
4 civil polity 48 chere are how, In-thoſp: happy days 
men ſprung out of the boſom of the earth, which 
produeed them of itſelſ, like flowers and tree The 
« fertile fields yielded fruits andi corn without the la- 
4 hour of tillage. Mankind ſtood in no need of miment 
<..to cover their Hodies; being troubled with no inele- 
meney of che ſeaſons}; and they took their xeſt upon 
$,beds of: turf! of a perpetual verdure. Under the 
$*.-frign of Jupiter, Saturn, the maſter of the U averſe, 
* haying quitted as it were the reins) of his empire, hid 
<, hiraſelf in an inacceſſible retreat! The inſerior Gods 
r 1am governed under him zetived: likewiſe;i the very 
5. foundations oſ tho world were [ſhaken by motions 
4 oontrary to its principle und its end, and it loſt its 
* beauty and its luftre. | Then it was that good and 
epil wert blendet together. But in the and, left 
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the world ſhould'be plunged in an terial abyſs of 
& eoùfuſſorꝭ God the author of che primitive order, 
* Will appear again und reſume the reins of empire. 
Then he will change, amend; embelliſh"andcreftore 
ang the whole frame of iature, and put an end to de- 
*-cay of age, to diſeaſes and death Woti di en 
In the dialogue under che title of Pheedrus, Plato 
more diſtinctiy urifolds the ſecret cauſes of moral 
evil, which brought in phyſical evil. There are 
in wu une of un, fiys'hicy: dung principal ſprings 
ef gion che Ueſire of pleaſure, and the love of 
1 virtue, Which are the wings of the ſoul. When 
theſe wings are parted, when the love of pleafure 
4 ſouls fall down: intò mörtal bodies tal 8. Let us ſee Here 
his notion of the pleaſures which ſpirits taſte in hea- 
ven, and of the manner how ſouls fell from the happy 
tate which theylenjoy d there. The great Jupiter, 
< ſays Re, animatitig his winged chariot, marches firſt, 
* followed by all the inferior Gods and Genit; chus 
& they traverſe the heavens, admiring the infinite won- 
«ders thereof. But when they go to the great banquet, 
«they raiſe themſelves to the top of heaven, and mount 
4 above the ſpheres. None of our Poets ever yet funę 
& can ſing that fuper=celeftial place. It is there that ſouls 
„ with the eyes: of tlie underſtandiug tlie 
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«truly; exiſting Eſſence, which: has neither colour, nor 
6 figure, nor is the object of any ſenſe, but is purely 
« intelligible. There they {ee virtue, truth and juſtice, 
90 not as they are here below, but. as they exiſt in him 
ho is Being it ſelf. There they ſatiate themſelves 
co with that ſight till they arg no longer able to bear the 
glory of it, and then they return back to heayen, where 
they feed again on nectar and ambroſia, Such is the 
« life of the Gods. Now, continues Plato, every ſou] 
<, Which follows God faithfully into that ſuper-celeſtial 
e place, preſerves it ſelf pure and without blemiſh; 
< but-/if it takes up with, nectar and amhroſia, and 

« docs not attend on Jupiter's chariot: to go and con- 
template uch, of: grows heavy and ſluggiſn, it 
breaks its wings, it falls upon, the earth, and enters 
into a human, body or. leſs vile, according as 
« it has been more or leſs elevated. Souls leſs degraded 
than others dwell in the bodies of Philoſophers. 
The moſt deſpicable, of,.al-apimate,.zhe bodies of 
<, tyrants and evil prince: Thbeir, condition alters after 
4 «: death, and becomes MOT 6. 0 leſs happy, according 
«. as they have loved virtue or vice in their life time. 
« Alter ten thouland years, fouls, will be re-united to 
their origin During that ſpace 50 tie, en wings 
grow, again and are renewedf. . 


„Eng. lIa23. FThis doctrine of Plato's, ned 
reſtoration of fouls, i is —_— by Macrobius in Vo commentary on Sci- 


ioꝰs dream; chap! ii. 125 13. Arden 
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duch Was the doctrine which Plato oppoſed to the 
profitie ſect of Demorritus and Epieurus, who denied 
an eternal-Providence on account of the phyſical and 
motal eh which chey ſaw in the world. This Philo- 
ſopher giver" yn fine deſeription of the Univerſe : He 
confiders” it as A immenſity filled with free fpirits, 
which inhabit and inform innurnerable worlds. Theſe 
ſpirits ate<qualifid-to enjoy a double Felicity ; the one 
confiſting in the | contemplation of the divine Effence, 
the other in admiring! his works, When fouls no lon- 
ger Hake their feliefty confift-in the knowledge of 
truth, and when fower pleuſures turn chem off from 
—— Suge pps they are thrown down 
into Tote! plate; there to undergo expiatory Fand 
. ag by their ſufferings. Theſe 
"are conſequently, -actording to Plato's notion, 
Hoſpirals or places inſtituted for the cure of diſtem- 
peredl inteHligetices. duch d the inviolable- law' efta- 
Hiſhed for the preſervation of order in the celeſtial 
ſpheres. This double employment of the heavenly ſpirits 
; one of the fublimeſt notions of 'Plato, and ſhews the 
wonderful depth of his genius. It was the ſyſtem adopted 
dy che heathen Philoſophers, whenever they arte! 
_ w explain to us the origin of evil; and this they rea- 
ſon. If ſouls could without intetmiſſion contemplate 
men nme 
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peccable, the ſight of the ſupreme Good neceſſarily en- 
gaging all che love of the will. To explain therefore 
the fall of ſpirits, they are forced to ſuppoſe an inter- 
val, when the foul withdraws from the divine Preſence, 
and quits the ſuper-celeſtial abode, in order to admire 
the: beauties of nature, and entertain herſelf with am- 
broſia, as a ſood leſs delicate, and more ſuitable to a 
finite being. Tis in cheſe intervals that ſhe becomes 
eee eee, 17 0 
Pychageras had ledtned the Rove ee among the 
Nine We have Rill a very valuable monument 
of it left-m the commentary of Hierocles upon the gol- 
den verſes aſcribed to that Philoſopher. As our aliena- 
tion from God, ſays this author, and the loſs of the 
* wings which uſed to raiſe us up to heavenly things, 
* have thrown us down into this region of death which 
4 18 over-run with all manner of evils; fo the ſtripping 
our ſelves of earthly affections, and the revival of 
virtues in us make our wings grow again, and raiſe 
« us up to the manſions of life; where true good is to 
« be found without any mixture of evil. The effence of 
7 I in the middle between beings that con- 
© template God without ceaſing, and ſuch as are not 
able to contemplate him at all, he has it in his power 
n n enen e er 
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<toxjardsthe other. e The wicked man, ſays Hie- 
c i eles in another place, does not care that the ſoul 
<«-thould -beqimmortal,,; for fear he ſhould live after 
« death only to ſufſer puniſhment, [But the judges of 
0 the ſhades below, as they fotm their judgment up- 
n he rules of truths: do not. decree, that the ſoul 
ſhauld exiſt no longer, but that. t ſhould be no lon- 
get vicious. Their buſineſo is to correct and cure it; 
by preſcribing puniſhments for the health of nature, 
« [ juſt. as phyſicians heal the moſt Inveterate ulcers: by 
«.-ingifions. Theſe judges puniſh the crime in order 
<_to extirpate vice, They do not annihilate the eſſence 
< of the ſoul, but bring it back to. its true and genuine 
1 exiſtence, purifying: it from all the paſſions that cor- 
e rupt it. And therefore when we have ſinned, we 
« ſhould--be ghd: e ee the puniſbmont, aan dle 
66, 2 remedy for vice. „ 
Mi e n the 8 
e Fhiloſophers, 1. That ſouls had a pre- 
exiſtence in heaven. 2. That the Jupiter, who — 
at the head of ſouls before the loſs of their wings, is 
diſtinct from the ſupreme Eſſence, and is very like the 
Mythras of the Perſians, and the Orus of the Egyp- 
tians-; 3. That ſouls loſt their wings and were thruſt 
dom into mortal bodies becauſe chat inſtead, of fol- 
1 anner 5 Chariot, hey, gave themſelves too much 
__— OD e eee 
bro: | up 
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up to the enjoyment of lower pleaſures. 4. That at the 
end of a certain period of time, the wings of the ſoul 
ſhall grow again, and Saturn ſhall reſume the reins of 
his empire in order to reſtore the Univerſe to its origi- 
nal ſplendor.  * 

Let us now examine the Egyptian ne the 
@rures: from whence that of the Greeks was derived. 
I ſhall not offer to maintain the myſtical explications 
that Kircher gives of the famous table of Ifis, and of 
the Obelisks that are to be ſeen at Rome : I confine 
my ſelf to Plutarch, who has preſerved us an admira- 
ble monument of that Mythology. To repreſent it in 
its real beauties, it will be proper to give a ſhort and 
clear analyſis of his treatiſe of Iſis and Oſiris, which is 
a letter written to Clea, prieſteſs of Iſis. The Egyp- 
„tian Mythology, ſays Plutarch, has two ſenſes, the 
one ſacred and ſublime, the other ſenſible and pal 
c pable. Tis for this reaſon that the Egyptians put 
«© Sphinxes before the door of their temples; deſigning 
thereby to ſignify to us that their Theology contains 
the ſecrets of wiſdom under enigmatical words: 
This is alſo the ſenſe of the inſcription upon a ſtatue 
«: of Pallas or Iſis at Sais, I Au AlL THAT is, Has "BEEN; 
lb l. I, A NO MORTAL Has EVER {/YET k- 
* MOVED'-THE, WII HAT \COVERS ME.” He after- 


. wards relates the Bgyprin fable of Iſis and Oſiris. 
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theſe allegories to the divine Nature, ever bleſſed and 
immortal, deſerves to be treated with contempt. 
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& % gdh the God Orus, che living image of 
their ſubſtance. Typhon — but burſt 


* yiolently through the ribs of Rhea. He afterwards 


* revelted againſt Ofiris, filled the Univerſe with his 
6 rage and violence, tore the body of his brother in 
tun piecch *mangled his limbs, and ſcattered them about. 
Ever ſince that time Iſia goes wandering about the 
earth to gather up the ſcattered limbs of her brother 
6 ris led his ſon Orus to the ſhades below, where he 
1 gave him inſtructions how to fight, and vanquiſh Ty- 
« phon; Orus returned upon earth, foughit and deſeat- 
«© Ty phon, but did not kill him; he only bound 
N him, andtook away his power of doing miſchief. The 
% wicked one made his eſcape afterwards, and was go- 
ing to throw all again into diſorder: But Orus fought 


him in two bloody battek; and deſtroyed hirn entire 


. Plutarch goes on thus; „ Whoever applieth 


We muſt not however believe chat tliey are tiieie fa- 
© bles without any meaning, likes. thoſe of the Poets. 


They repreſent to us things chat really happened: It 
< would . 
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c impiety to interpret what is ſaid of the Gods, as 
« Evemerus the Meſſenian did, and apply it to the 
« ancient Kings and great Generals. This would in 
the end ſerve to deſtroy religion, and eſtrange men 
. from the Deity. There are others, adds he, much 
ce Juſter 1 in their notions, who have wrote, that what- 
e eyer is related of Typhon. Oſiris, Iſis and Orus muſt 
ebe underſtood of genii and dæmons. This was the 
< opinion of Pythagoras, Plato, Xenocrates and Chry- 
% Gppus, who followed the ancient Theologiſts in this 
<, notion. All thoſe great men maintained that. theſe 
« genii were very powerful, and far ſuperior to mortals; 

« that they did not however partake of the Deity ina 
« pure and {imple manner, but were compoſed of a ſpi- 
«- ritual and a corporeal nature, and were conſequently 


© capable of pleaſytes and pains, paſſions;and changes; 
60 for there are virtues and vices among the genii as 
« well as among men. Hence come the fables of the 
Greeks concerning the Titans and Giants, the engage- 
« ments of Python againſt Apollo, and the furies and 
« extrayagances of Bacchus, with ſeveral other fictions like 
ce Le Okris and Typhon. Hence i it is likewiſe that 

Homer ſpeaks of good and evil demons. Plato calls the 
1 1 600 tutelary Deities, hegauſe they are mediators between 
© the Deity and men, carry up the pray ers of mortals to 
6 heaven, and bring us from thence the knowledge 
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* pedocles, continues he, ſays, that the evil dzmons 
de puniſhed forthe faule they have committed. 
« Firſt che "ſun precipitates thein into the air; the 
« air cafts them into the deep ſea; the ſea vomits 
them up upon the land, and from the earth they 
*. arc raiſed at laſt to heaven. Thus are they tran- 
. — all being in che 
« end ꝓuniſhed and porified, they return to the place 
* adapted to their nature.” Plutatch, after having thus 
given a theological explanation of the Egyptian allego- 
but he rejects them all, and returns to his firſt doctrine. 
« Oſiris is neither the fan, nor the water, nor the 
* carth, nor the heaven; but whatever there is in na- 
* ture well diſpoſed, well trglated, good and perfect, 
« all that is che image of Oſiris. Typhon is neither 
*  aridity, nor the fire, nor the ſea; but whatever 
4 is hurtful, incomſtant and irregular.” We muſt ob- 
ſerve that in this Egyptian allegary, Ofiris does not ſig- 
nify, as in other places, the firſt principle of Deity, the 
Agathos of Plato, but the fon of Ammon, the Apollo 
of the Greeks, Jupiter the Conductor, a God inferior 


do the ſupreme Deity. It was an ancient opinion'among 
| tn een 
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himſelf to the firſt and moſt Ire wan of his 5 
Power | 

Web ace dener Er Get treatiſe, arid explains 
to us the origin of evil: His reaſoning on this occaſion is 
equally ſolid and ſubtile, and is as follows: © The Ma- 
« ker of the world being perfectly good, formed all 
I things at firſt, as far as was poſlible, like himſelf, The 

« world at its birth received from him who made it all 

<« ſorts of good things: Whatever it has at preſent of 

«< unhappy and wicked, is an indiſpoſition foreign to its 

« nature. God cannot be the: cauſe of evil, becauſe he 

<« is ſovereignly good; matter cannot be the cauſe of 

<«< evil, becauſe it has no active force: But evil comes 
from a third principle, neither ſo perfect as God, nor 
« ſo imperſect as matter. This third being 3s intel- 
« ſipent nature, which hath within itſelf a ſource, 2 
<« principle, and a cauſe of motion. 

1 have already ſhewn that the ſchools of Pythagoras 
and Plato aſſerted liberty of will. The former expref- 
ſes it by that faculty of the foul, whereby it can ei- 
ther raiſe or debaſe itſelf; the other, by the wings of 
the ſoul, that is, the love of virtue and the love of 
Ne which may move en ys Plutareh 
an an the up ef e foul, by which u 1 the 
fource of its own determinations. This opinion there- 
* Plut, de Anim. form. p. 1015. 
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fore ought not to be looked upon as modern; it is at 
once both natural and philoſophical. The ſoul can al- 

ways ſeparate and re- unite, recall and compare her ideas, 
and om this activity depends her liberty. We can al- 
ways think upon other goods than thoſe we are actually 
thinking of. It muſt be owned that the paſſions, by 
the ſtrong ſenſations they excite in us, ſometimes take 


up all the capacity of the ſoul, and hinder it from re- 


flecting; they darken” its diſcerning faculty, and hurry 
it on to an aſſent; they transform objects, and place 
them in à wrong light: But ſtrong as they are, they 


are never invincible; tis difficult indeed, but not im- 


poſſible, to ſurmount them; tis always in our power 


gradually to diminiſh their force, and prevent their ex- 


ceſs. This is the warfare of man on earth, and this is 
the triumph of virtue. The heathens feeling this ty- 
ranny of the paſſions, were convinced by the light of 
nature alone of the neceſſity of a celeſtial power to 
ſubdue them: They always repreſent virtue to us as a 
divine energy deſcending from heaven: They are con- 
tinually bringing into their poems guardian Deities, who 
inſpire, enlighten and ſtrengthen us; to ſhew that he- 


roick virtues can only proceed from che Gods. Theſe 


were the principles upon which the wiſe antients went, 


in their arguments againſt thoſe notions of fatality, 


which are alike deſtructive of religion, morality and 


ſociety. 
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Io return to the Egyptians. Their doctrine, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, ſuppoſes, 1. That the world was crea- 
ted without any phyſical or moral evil, by a Being infi- 
nitely good. 2. That ſeveral genii abuſing their liberty, 
fell into crimes, and thereby into miſery. 3. That 
theſe genii muſt ſuffer expiatory puniſhments till they 
are purified and reſtored to their firſt ſtate. 4. That 
the God Orus, the ſon of Iſis and Oſiris, and who fights 
with the evil principle, is a ſubordinate Deity, like Ju- 
Nr the Conductor the ſon of Saturn. » 

Let us conſult next the Mythology of the Orien- 
. tals. The nearer we approach the firſt origin of 
wk the more pure ſhall we find their Theology. 
« *Zoroaſter, ſays Plutarch, taught that there are two 
« Gods. contrary to each other in their operations; the 
<« one the author of all the good, the other of all the 
« evil in nature. The good Principle he calls Oroma- 
« zes, the other the dæmon Arimanius*. He fays that 
the one reſembles light and truth, the other dark- 
« neſs and ignorance, There is likewiſe a middle 
“God between theſe two, named Mythras e, whom the 
_ & Perſians call the interceſſor os mediator. The Magi 
add, that Qromazes is born of the pureſt light, and 
« Arimanius of darkneſs; that they continually make 
« war upon one cen and that Oromazes made ſix 


a De 16a. & Oſirid. pag. 370. b Ibid. 
© Aio x, Mivelw. Hifeas wy Neil gyopaterite 
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„beni g60dnek, truth, juſtive; wiſdom, plenty and 
ey; ind Aritnunius made fox others to oppoſe them, 
«alice,  falſhood; -injuſtice, folly, want and fadneſs. 
„ Oromages having withdrawn himſelf to as great a 
« Aiſtatce from the ſphere of Arimanius, as the ſun is 
fron the earth, beautified the heavens with ſtars and 
4 conſtellations. He created afterwards four and twen- 
> ty other genů, and put chem into an egg (by which 
© the incleftits mean the earth;) but Arimanius and his 
4 Fenii brake through this ſhining egg, and immedi- 
utely evil was blended and confourided with good. 
« But there will come a time appointed by fate, when 
< Afittanios will be entirely deſtroyed and extirpated ; 
the earth will change its form, and become plain 
« and even; and happy men will have only one and 
« the fatur life, language and government.” Theo- 
pompus writes alfo, „that according to the doctrine of 
* che Magi, thefe Gods muſt make war for nine thou- 
fand years, the one deſtroying the other's work, till 
« at haſt hell ſhall be no more: Then men ſhall be 
« happy, and their bodies become tranſparent. The 
* God who made all things kreps himfelf conceal'd 
« till that time; an ititerval Hot 266 ng for « God, 
« but rather Wee a moment of flerp. 
| - We have holt the zmeiett becks ef che firſt Peifians; 
ſo that in order to Judge of their Mythology, we muſt 
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|  havie recourſe to the e 
time, and {ee if there be ſtill left among the diſciples 

gf Zoroaſter any traces of the ancient doctrine of their 
maſter, The famous Dr. Hyde, a divine of the Church 
of England, who had travelled into the Eaſt, and per- 
fectly underſtood the language of the country, has tranſ- 
lated the following paſſages out of Shariſthani, an Ara- 
bian Philoſopher of the Eitecnth century. The ſirſt 
« Magi did not look upon the two Principles as corter- 
« nal, but believed that light was eternal, and that 
4 darknefs was produced in time; and the origin of this 
4 eyil principle they account for in this manner: Light 
© can produce nothing but light, and can nover be the 
« origin of evil; how then was evil produced? Light, 
« fay they, produced ſeveral beings, all of them ſpi- 


« ritual, huminous and powerful; but theirchief, whoſe 


ae eee 
« contrary to the light: He doubted, and by that 
doubt he became: dark. From hence proceeded all 
evi; difiention, malice, and every thing elſe. of a con- 
e trary nature to the light. Theſe two principles made 
« war upon one another, till at laſt peace was conelu- 
dad, upon condition that the lower world thould be 
in ſubjection to Arimanius for ſeven thouſand years; 
* alter. this ſpace of time be is t furendar back 
„the world to the light. Here we fee the four no- 


Hyde Rel. ant. Peaſ. cap. 9g. P. 263. & cap. 42. P. 294. 
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_ tions that I-ſpeak of i in the foregoing work: 1. A ſtate 


' before, good and evil were blended and confounded to- 
gether . 2. A ſtate aſter they were ſo blended and con- 


ſounded- 3, A ſtate when evil ſhall be entirely de- 


ſtroyed. 4 A middle Godcbeowerh the good and the 
cuil Principle. * 1 13 8 A 5 * 75 * * 7p: An. 29 | 
As the doctrine of the b Magi is a ſequel- of 
the:dodrine of the Indian Brachmans, we muſt conſult 
cher one to put tlie Ocher in a clear light) We have but 
few! traces left of the ancient Theology of the Gym- 
noſophiſts, yet. thoſe which Strabo has. preſerved, ſup- 
poſe the two ſtates of the that of nature in its 
purity, and that of. natute corrupted. When this hiſto- 
rian has deſcribed the life and manners of the Brach- 
mans, he adde, „ Thoſe: Philoſophers look upon the 
<cftare/of: men in this life to be lilee that of children 
in their mother womb; death, according to their 


A notion, being a birth to a true and a happy life. 


Ktn They believe, thut whatever happens to mortals. here 


„ 


does not deſetve the name either of good or evil. 


ee them believe that the world had a begin- 

ning, and will haus an end and that God who made 

ei and governs it, isevery where. preſent to his work. 

The ſame author goes on in thistmanner; 4: Oneſecri- 

+; mom ſent by Alexander:theiGreat-tolinform him- 
1b. 6. 5.71, 516 Bd. Laut Par, 162066 d 
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« ſelf of the liſe, manners and doctrine of thoſe Phi- 
< loſophers, found a Brachman named Calanus, who 
taught him the following principles. F ormerly, Plen- 
« ty. reigned over all nature; milk, wine, honey and 
« oil flowed from fountains ; but men having made 
an ill. uſe of this felicity, Jupiter deprived them of 
« it, and condemned them to labour for the ſuſtenanee 
of their lives. 

In order to form a n lent of the dodrine of 
the ancient Gymnoſophiſts, I have conſulted what has 
been tranſlated of the Vedam, which is the ſacred book 
of the modern Bramins: Tho its antiquity be not perhaps 
ſo great as it is affirmed to be, yet there is no denying 
but it contains the ancient traditions of thoſe people, 
and of their Philoſophers. Tis plain by this book, 
cc That the Bramins acknowledge one ſole and ſupreme 
God, whom they call Viſtnou; that his firſt and moſt 
c antient production was a ſecondary God, named Bra- 
« ma, whom-the ſupreme God formed out of a flower 
that floated upon the ſurface of the great deep before 
cc the formation of the world; and that Viſtnou aſter- 
'« wards, on account of Brama's virtue, gratitude and fi- 
e delity, gave him power to form the Univerſe.” They 
believe moreover, ¶ That ſouls are eternal emanations 
65 from the divine Eſſence, or at leaſt that they were 


, e Aba Roger, of the religion of che Bram. Book II. Part f. 
ys & Kircher 0 Wok | * oi Rogers Part 2. ch. 7. 
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produced long before the formation of the world; 
that they were originally in a ſtate of purity, but 
having ſinned, were thrown down into the bodies of 
men or of beaſts, according to their reſpective deme- 
<4, rits; {© chat che body, where the foul reſides, is a 


* fort of dungeon or priſon.” Laſtiy, they hold, that 
_ uſter @ certain number of tranſmigratiors, all fouls 


« ſhall be re- united to their origin, ine 
< the company of the Gods, and deified.” * 
I I ſhould hardly have thought theſe — 
tick, or have brought my ſelf to truſt to the tranſlators 
of the Vedam, if this doctrine had not been perſectly 


agreeable to that of Pythagoras, which I gave an ac- 
oount of à little before: This Philoſopher. taught the 


| Gn noting but bie . had dei frm the 


. 
ori} ——— Ü—‚— anti- 
au Egypt, Perſia, and the Indies, made 


me defirous to advance further into the Baſt; and to 


carry my reſearches as far as China. I applied my ſelf 
-accordingly to ſuch as underſtood the language of that 
country, had ſpent ſeveral yearsin it, and were well verſed 
in the original books of that nation. And in this point 
particularly I have made great uſe of the informations 


I have received from a gentleman: of a ſuperior ge- 


eee eee 
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publiſhed a large work upon theſe matters, which will 
be of ſervice to religion, and do honour to human un- 
derſtanding. In the mean time he has allowed me to 
publiſh the following paſſages, which he tranſlated him- 
ſelf out of ſome ancient Chineſe books that have been 
brought into Europe, and which may be ſeen both at 
Paris and at Rome; ſo that all who underſtand the 
language may judge of the faithfulneſs of the tranſla- 
tion. The ancient commentaries on the book Yking, 
i. e. the book of Changes, continually ſpeak. of a dou- 
ble heaven, a primitive and a poſterior. The firſt hea- 
ven is there deſcribed in the following manner: All 
« things were then in a happy ſtate, every thing was 
4 beautiful, every thing was good, all Beings were per- 
“ fect in their kind. In this happy age heaven and 
« earth employed their virtues jointly to embelliſn na- 
« ture, There was no jarring in the elements, no in- 
« clemency in the air, all things grew without labour; 
an univerſal-fertility reigned every where. The active 
« and: paſlive virtues conſpired together, without any 
effort or oppoſition, to produce and perfect the Uni- 
« verſe.” In the books which the Chineſe call King or 
Sacred, we read the following paſſage; Whilſt the 

Saunen of heaven laſted, a pure-pleafure and a 
perfect tranquillity reigned. over all nature. There 
were neither labour, nor pains, nor  forrow, nor 
© crimes. Nothing made oppolation to the will of 


M 2 4 « man.” 
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„ man“ The Philoſophers who ſtuck to theſe ancient 

tradition, and particularly Tehouangſe, ſay, „“ That in 
c the ſtate of the firſt heaven man was united inward- 
<-1y to the ſupreme Reaſon, and that outwardly he 
6 practiſed all the works of juſtice. The heart rejoiced 
_« in truth; and there was no: mixture of falſhood ; 
then the four ſeaſons of the year fucceeded each other 
< regularly without confuſion: There were no impe- 
66 tuous winds, nor exceſſive rains; the ſun and the 
moon, without ever being clouded, furniſhed- alight 
«© purer and brighter than at preſent. The five planets 
* kept on their courſe without any inequality. There 
“ as nothing which did harm to man, or which ſuf- 
c fered any hurt from him. eee were vg. 
. harmony reigned over all nature. 
On the other hand, the Philoſopher Hoainant ſweat: 
ing of the latter heaven, ſays, The pillars of heaven 
2 were broken; the earth was ſhaken to its very foun- 
6 dations; the heavens funk: lower towards the North; 
the ſun, the moon and the ſtars e ibn 
te tions; the earth fell to pieces; the waters encloſed 


mtl: | hs 


' 4, yeithinits boſoin,)buift forth with violence; and/over- 


% flowed it. Man rebelling againſt heaven, the ſyſtem 
4 of the | Univerſe was quite diſordered; the ſun was 
4 eclipſed, the planets altered their courſe, and the 
4 univerſal harmony was diſturbed. The Philoſophers 
Nen * Lietſe, ho | Hired), long before. Hoainantſe, 


2 | expreſs 
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expreſs themſelves almoſt in the ſame terms. The 
« univerſal fertility of nature, ſay theſe ancient authors, 
ce degenerated into an ugly barrenneſs, the plants faded, 
the trees withered away, diſconſolate nature refuſed 
« to diſtribute her uſual bounty. All creatures declared 
«, war againſt one another; miſeries and crimes over- 
, flowed the face of the earth. All theſe evils aroſe, 
an the book Liki, „from man's deſpiſing the ſu- 

« preme Monarch of the Univerſe: He would needs 
« diſpute, about truth and falſhood, and theſe diſputes 

ce, baniſhed the eternal Reaſon. He then fixed his looks 
« on- terreſtrial obi jects, and loved them to'. excels ; 
« hence aroſe the paſſions; he became Sndnalg trace- 
« formed into the objects he loved, and the celeſtial 
« reaſon entirely abandoned him. Such was the original 
64 ſource of all crimes, which drew after them all man- 
« ner of miſeries ſent by heaven for the — 
«.th ereof. | 

The ſame. babe 9 of a time — every thing 
is to be reſtored to its firſt ſplendor, by the coming of 
a hero called Kiun-ITſe, which ſignifies Shepherd and 
Prince, to whom they give likewiſe the names of, the 
moſt Holy, the univerſal Teacher, and the ſupreme 
Truth. He anſwerd exactly to the Mythras of the Per- 
Gans, the Orus, or ſecond Ofitis of the Egyptians, the 


Apollo or Mercury of the Greeks, __ the Brama of 
che Indians. 
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The Chineſe books ſpeak likewiſe of the ſufferin 0 
ad conflicts of Kiun-Tſe, juſt as che Perfians do of 
the combats of Mythras, the Egyptians of the murder of 
Otis, the Tyrians of the death of Adonis, and the 
Greeks of the labours and painful exploits of a ſon of 
Jupiter who came down upon earth to exterminate 
monſter It looks as if the ſource of all theſe allego- 
ries was an ancient tradition common to all nations, 
that the middle God was not to expiate and put an end 
to erimes but by his on great ſufferings. In ſpeaking 
of the death of Adonis in the foregoing work, I have 
made advantage of this tradition to pave the way for 
what Daniel ſays afterwards: to Cyrus concerning the 
ſuffering Meſſiah. 1 ſhall here give the Reader an ac- 
count of what I find in the religion of the Tyrians, 
and in the doctrine of the ancients, to authorize the 
new allegory which is added in the preſent edition. 
1. The Tyrians acknowledged one ſupreme God, named 
Bel, who is the fame with the Jehovah of the He- 
brews*// 2. They held likewiſe a fubordinate God, 
whom they called Thammur, Adon, Adonis, which 
fignifies the Lord. 3. Adonis, Ofiris, Apollo and Her- 
cules are the ſame . 4. The death of Adonis killed by 
a boar) is che ſame with the murder 'of Ofiris ſhin 
by: Typhion,” wares, wars va P Solemn days 
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' were inſtituted by the Phenicians to bewail the death 

of Adonis, and to ſing praiſes to him as riſen from the 
dead. 6. Some ancient and venerable writers among 
the Chriſtians believed that the fable of Adonis was a 
corruption of an old tradition concerning the ſuffering 
Meſſiah, and apply all the Tyrian ceremonies to our 
myſteries?. . Adonis loved Venus, eſpouſed her, and 
ſhe became the mother of the Gods ©. 8. Urania, 
Aſtarte, Venus and Proſerpine are the ſame Goddeſs l. 
9. Some think that Aſtarte is the morning ſtar, Lucifer, 
or a fallen ſtar - 10. According to the doctrine of the 
ancients, '\as well Pagan as Hebrew, ſpirits fell not at 
once, but by degrees, that is to ſay, from the fixed 
ſtars into the region of the planets, from the planets 
to the earth, and from the earth to the infernal re- 
gions : For which reaſon I have repreſented theſe three 
different falls of ſpirits by the three names of Aſtarte, 
Venus and Proſerpine. Theſe are the foundations on 
_ which I have built the allegory of Adonis and Urania, 
which Amenophis rehearſes to Cyrus in the ſeventh 


„ St. Jer. Comm. 3. upon Ezek. St. Cyril. book. 2. Comm. upon Ifai. 
Procop. upon the 186 ch. of Hal. n * Del — p. 1058. Macrob. 
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taken is to make Urania a 
— "I the divinie-Wikdom;! — 1-4 ; 
gences; as Pſyche in Apuleius does not fepteſent the 


or ME 


acemi: o Us — bas drill! 
We fee then that the dodrines of the primitive per- 


fection of nature, its fall and its reſtoration by a divine 
Hero, are equally manifeſt in the Mythologies of the 
Greeks, Egyptians, Perſians, Indians and Chineſe. 
Let us no lool into the Hebrew Mythology. By 
this I mean 1Rabbiniſm; or the Philoſophy of the 


Philoſophers aſſerted, according to the teſtimony of Jo- 
ſephus ; (that the literal ſenſe of the ſacred text was 
4 only an image of hidden truths. They changed, ſays 
Philob, the words and precepts of wiſdom into alle- 
4 gories, after the cuſtom of their anceſtors, who had 
«left; them ſeveral: books ſor their inſtruction in this 
ſcience. Tas the univerſal taſte of the Oriental 
to make uſe of corporea] i images to repreſent the pro- 


perties and operations of ſpirits. , 
This ſymbolical ftile ſeems in a great meaſure autho- 


rized by the ſacred writers. The Prophet Daniel repre- 


ſents God to us under the i image 4 the ANCIENT of 
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Davs. The Hebrew Mythologiſtsand Cabaliſts, who were 
a a ſucceſſion of the ſchool of the Eſſenes, took occaſion 

9055 thence to expreſs the divine attributes by the mem- 
bers of the body of the Ancienr os Dars. We ſee 
this allegory carried to an extravagance in the books of 
the Rabbins. They ſpeak there of the dew that diſtilled 
from the brain of the Ancient or Davs, from his skull, 
his hair, his forehead, his eyes, and eſpecially from his 
wonderful beard. Theſe compariſons are undoubtedly 
abſurd, and -unbecoming the Majeſty of God: But the 
cabaliſtical Philoſophers pretend to authoriſe them by 
ſome metaphyſical notions. 

The Creation, according to WARE is a 80 of 
the divine perſections: All created beings are conſe- 
quently» images more or leſs perfect of the ſupreme 
Being, in proportion as they have more or leſs confor- 
mity with their original. Hence it follows that all 
creatures are in ſome reſpect like one another, and that 
man or the microcoſm, has a reſemblance of the great 
world or macrocoſm; the material world, of the in- 
telligible world; and the intelligible world, of the Arche- 
type, which is God. Such are the principles upon which 
the allegorical expreſſions of the Cabaliſts are founded. If 
we ſtrip their Mythology of this myſterious language, we 
find, in it ſublime notions very like thoſe we have be- 
fore admired in the heathen Philoſophers. I ſhall men- 
tion n which are clearly enough expreſs d in the 
212 N Works 
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works ofthe Rabbins Irira, Moſchech and Jitzack, which 
— in his Cabala denudata. 
1. All ſpiritual ſubſtances, angels, human ſouls, 


& and even the ſoul of the Meſſiah“, were created from 


© the beginning of the world: And conſequently our 
© firſt parent, of whom Moſes ſpeaks, repreſents not 
* an individual perſon, but all mankind governed 
by one ſole Head. In that primitive ſtate every thing 
* was glorious and perſect; there was nothing in the 
< Univerſe chat ſuffered, becauſe there was no ſuch 
< thing as crime. Nature was a real and a ſpotlck image 
u of the divine perfections This anfwers to the reign 
of Ammon, Oromazes and Saturn. 2. The foul of 
* the Meſſiah, by his perſeverance in the divine love, 
came to a ſtrict union with the pure Godhead 5, and 
< was deſervedly advanced to be the King, the Head, 
* and the Guide of all ſpirits.” This notion has ſome 


reſemblance of thoſe which the Perſians had of Mythras, 
the Egyptians of Ofiris and Orus, and the Greeks of 


Jupiter the Guide, who led fouls into the ſuper- celeſtial 
abode. 3. 44 The virtue, perfection and beatitude of 
* ſpirits or Zephirots*, conſiſted in continually receiv- 
* ing and rendring back. the rays which flowed from 


„ Vikon, Ezekiel. Mercav. Exp. apud Rittang. pag. 225. Tom. III. 
Pag. 226. | The Helleniftic Hebrews call this union of 


| the Meſſiah with the Divinity, Hyperazilutical, which ſignifies ſuper- 


ſubſtantial. à Tbid. de revol. anim. part. 1. cap. 1. Peg · 244 
« the 


* A general word which ignifics iris of all Kinds. K 
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e the infinite centre, that ſo there might be an eternal 
« circulation of light and happineſs in all ſpirits. Two 
<« ſorts of Zephirots failed in the obſervance of this 
eternal law. The Cherubim, who were of a ſuperior 
« order, did not render back this light, but kept it 
« within themſelves, fwelled, and became like veſſels 
de that are too full; at laſt they burſt in pieces, and 
ce their ſphere was changed into a gloomy chaos. The 
« Iſchim, who were of an inferior order, ſhut their 
«eyes againſt this light, turning themſelves towards 
4 ſenſible objects ; they forgat the fupreme beatitude 
64 of their nature, and took up with the enjoyment of 
« created pleaſures. They fell thereby into mortal bo- 
« dies. 4 Souls paſs through ſeveral revolutions be- 
« fore they return to their primitive ſtate ; but after 
« the coming of the Meſſiah, all ſpirits will be reſtored 
© to order, and to the happineſs which they enjoyed 
before the fin of our firſt parent.” I ſhall now leave 
the reader to judge whether theſe four notions have not 
a great reſemblance of thoſe which we have found in 
China, Perſia, Egypt and Greece, and whether I had 
not ſufficient authority to give the four mythological 
pictures which are in the foregoing work. 
In all theſe ſyſtems we fee that the ancient Philo- 

ſophers, in order to refute the objattions of the im- 
Phil. Cabal. diſſert. 8. cap. 13. pag. nn Rinwon.. ; 
| > De revol. anim. pag. 307. 


the 
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| the doctrine of the pra-exiſtence of ſouls, and their f- 
nal reſtoration. Several Fathers of the Church have 
maintained the firſt opinion, as the only philoſophical 
way of explaining original ſin; and Origen made uſe of 
the latter, to oppoſe the Hbertines of his time. It is far 
from muy intention to defend theſe two opinions; all the 
uſe 1 would make of them is to ſhew, that reaſon alone 
furniſhes arguments ſufficient to confound ſuch Philoſo- 
Phe as refuſe to believe unleſs they can comprehend. 
is for this reaſon that 1 make Daniel ſpeak a dif- 
— language from Eleazer/ The prophet adviſes 
Cyrus to lay aſide all refin d ſpeculations, and to leave 
to God the care of juſtifying the incomprehenſible ſteps 
f of his Providence; he plunges him again in an obſcu- 
rity more wholſome and more ſuitable to human weak- 


neſs, than all the conjectures of Philoſophers; he re- 
duces what we are to believe on this ſubject, to theſe 
Your” principal truths. ien 

1. God being rifinitely — cannot desde wicked 
00 miſerable beings; and therefore the moral and phy- 
fical evil which we ſee in the univerſe, muſt come from 
che abuſe that men make of their liberty. 2. Human 
nature is fallen from the firſt purity in which it was 
created; and this mortal life is a ſtate of trial, in which 


ſouls are cured of their corruption, and merit a happy 
immortality by their virtue. 3. God united himſelf to hu- 


man nature in order to „ evil by wplacaitice: 
2 The 


bg | 
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The Mefliah' will come at laſt in his glory to deſtroy 
phyſical evil, and renew the face of the earth. 4. Theſe 
truths have been tranſmitted to us from age to age, 
from the time of the deluge till now, by an univerſal tra- 
dition; other nations have obſcured and altered this tra- 
dition by their fables; it has been preſeryed in its purity 
no where but in the Holy Scriptures, the authority of 
which cannot be diſputed with any ſhadow of reaſon, 
Tis a common notion that all the footſteps of na- 
tural and reveal d religion which we ſee in the heather 
Poets and Philoſophers, are originally owing to their 
having read the books of Moſes ; but tis impoſſible to 
anſwer the objections which are made againſt this opi- 
nion. The ſews and their books were too long con- 
cealed in a corner of the earth, to be reaſonably thought 
the primitive light of the Gentiles: We muſt go fur- 
ther back, even to the deluge. It is ſurpriſing that 
thoſe. who are convinced of the authority of the ſacred 
books, have not made advantage of this ſyſtem to prove 
the truth of the Moſaick hiſtory concerning, the origin 
of the world, the univerſal deluge, and the re- peopling 
of the earth by Noah. Tis hard to account for that 
uniformity of ſentiments which we find in the religions 
of all nations, otherwiſe than by the aalen which 1 
have put in the mouth of Daniel. 
As the four great principles, which 1 Foun metition d, 
are the ſaundzwuian of our religion, my defi gn was to 


do 
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__ dv# homape to it, by endeavouring to defend them 
againſt the vain  cavik of audacious criticks and the 
ſuperſtitious prejudices of weak minds. | One of the 
chief ſources of modern incredulity is the falſe notion 
which impious men have entertained of Chriſtianity. 
Nor indecd can we think it firange if while the Chr 


and the "fas for fables. — — 
who in fimplicity of heart ſeek. after truth, to liften to 
the proofs of reveal d religion, we muft begin by ſhew- | 
ing them that its doQrines are worthy of God; and 
this bas been my aim throughout the foregoing work. 
Whether I have ſucceeded or not, my intention was 
upright; and 1 ſhall not repine at the imperſection of 
this attempt, if 1 may have given. occaſion. to any per- 
for: of more learning and depth to recommend that 
which teaches never to employ the ima- 
but as the fervant of reaſon, to direft all im- 


the” heart; and, [avoiding all oftentatious parade of the 
ſciences, to make uſe of them only to diſcover the beau- 
ties of eternal truth to thaſe who. —— 


. 
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Concerning 0 the Chronology of his Wark 


81 R. 


HERE have in been more Uſſerent 55 
tems formed, to ſettle the hiſtory of Cyrus, and 
the chronology of the Kings of Babylon, than for any 
other part of ancient ſtory. But theſe hypotheſes are 
all ſo defective, and ſo ill connected with cotemporary 
events, that we are ſtopped almoſt at every ſtep, by 
che contradictions and inconfiſtencies we meet with in 

. them. 
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them. This every man's experience ſhews him to be 
true, who reads the writings of Scaliger, Petau, Uſher, 
Marſham, the biſhop of Meaux and Prideaux. 

Hut in work you have wiſely avoided theſe 
diffculties, d have hit upon che beſt method of re- 
conciling the oontradictory accounts which Herodotus, 
Oteſias, Xenophon, and other ancient writers, give us 
2 You have preſerved. this Prince's war with 


dfather Aſtyages 3 a war which the Ancients 
_ to be certain, and which Xenophon " himſelf 


ackdowledges in his retreat of the ten thouſand; he 
ſuppreſſed this fact in his Cyropedia, only to avoid 
throwing a blemiſh on Cyrus s character, by a war 
which he thought contrary to natural duty: Pri- 
deaut has likewiſe thought fit ta & ſuppreſa It Marſham 
has invented a mere romance, and ſuppoſes, that there 


TT 


were two: different Kingdom of the Medes, which 
were at the ſame time governed by two Aſtyages's, 
one the grandfather, and the other the enemy, of Cyrus, 
The method you have taken is more ſimple, and more 


agreeable to ancient ſtory ; . you. have paved the way for 
this war, and conducted it in ſuch . a manner, that it 
does in no wiſe ſtain the character of, your, Hero. 
be omiſſion nf ſo eo nſiderable an event led Xeno- 
phon into two anachroni 1 in order to find employ- 
ment for Cyrus in his younger years: This author an- 


Frags k . Sardis. 3) years, and that 5 or 
Y1On. 
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bylon, 28. As this hiſtorian had nothing in view but 
military virtues ant the qualities of a true patriot, where- 
by to, form his hero, bis ſcheme did not, furniſh; him 
with the ſame materials to fill up Cyrus s youth, as 
yours docs. He had no thoughts of inſtilling into his 
mind; ſuch principles as would, moſt, effectually ſecure 
him from the dangers which beſet the virtue of Princes, 
or of, guarding him beforehand againſt! the corruption 
of falſe. politicks,;and, falſe philoſophy, which are, in 
cheir conſequences, equally fatal to ſociety. Nenophon 
haying been;educated in Greece, was: acquainted only 
with the kingdoms of Sparta and Macedon, whoſe Kings 
were, properly ſpeaking, nothing more than the chief 
perſons in. the. ſtate and the magiſtrates Were rather 
their collegues, than their -miniſters. He had no notion 
of the abuſes of deſpotick power, and therefore could 
have no thoughts of preventing them Whereas your 
deſign, being to form a King, rather than a cqnqueror, 
a Prince better qualify'd, to make: bis people happy un. 
der his government; than to force them to ſuhmit to 
his, laws; you are thereby enabled to give Cyrus full 
employment in his youth hy making him a * | 
that very:confiſtently with true ER 
oe died the 248%: year. of Nabooalh, wer 330 
years before the Chriſtian Era, which I ſhall not loſe 
time in proving, becauſe acknowled ge by all chrono- 
Iogers. This Prince was then 5 70 Years of age,  accord- 

2441 3 ing 
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ing te Dinos, che author of u celebrated hiftory ef 
Perſia : Ne therefore Bern in the 14d year of 
Nona 666, 0 5 ehre Before Chriſt. Fe had 
reigned; aceerding to che aſtronomical canon, nine 
Dun Thin drr was therefore taken in the 
end year of kis'ape;” of Nebokualſar, und the 
539® tele Chih | td oi 11 . 
Sardis was taken, according: to Sogetates in Diogenes 
Laertius dg and accotding'to Solinus i in the fourth year 
of the 589 Olympiad; but according to- Euſetius, ke 
Wan — 1 and reed, 8. 
5 y her ef Cyrus s E reigned 30 
yours over che Medes and Perfitins, according to'Hero- 
deres und Grefits, and he was e years old, according 
e Dinen when he mounted the throne; whikeh fixes 
the beginning of his reign wo che 1884 year of Nabo- 
ann de em your 'of d 1" ohr, and dr 
5 eur beſore Chriſt Zuſebius tells us, Kat alt 
dirauolopity agreed in placing the beginning ef Cyrus 
reign ever the Medes and Peruns in this year of the 
= obne But hiſtorians have neither (ok us How 
years -Cyran's'war with the Medes fit; nor arty 


particu of wht breed in the c Forty year of 


210%" Ft iert 4 1 40 +6 Neri 213-1041 < 
Ce. de Divin, lib. 2, 

> Ding, Laer Ub. 1. | IP. 
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his life; you are therefore at full liberty to fill up this 
ſpace with whatever you judge moſt proper to your 
deſign; and your chronology is not only agreeable to 
. 
of the Babylonians. > 
/  1Xenophon indeed ee all this ee 
Ahne him Dyrus went to the court of Media 
at 12 years of age, ſtay d there 4 years, returned in 
his 16 year ; entered into the claſs of the Ense or 
Young-mer in his xp, and; continued in it 10 years. 
To which he adds, that Aſtyages died in this intervah, . 
conquered by Cyrus in the year 5; Co, and did not die 
till ſome years aſter : You have therefore done well in 
not following Nenophon. Atrording to him, Cyrus 
enter d Media at the head ef 530008 men when: he 
was 28 years of age; ſubdued the Armenians at 293 
marched againſt the Lydians, and took Sardis at 30; 
and made himſelf maſter of Babyloti at 3 3, about the 
year 567. This is che 179 year of Nabonaſſar, and the 
366 of Nabuchodonoſor, ho reigned 7 years aſter it; 
theſe > years added to the 2 years of the four Kings 
who reigned in Babylon alter him; male the 2 8 yeart 
of the anachroniſm aborementioned. ''The reſt af Re. 
nophom s chrenelegy is of no importance co your work. 
He: does not determine the time of the death either of 
Mandana, or i 75 198 are therefore entirely 


Ai 8 


a 
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at liberty to place theſe events as will beſt ſuit with 
anne Hom e, apy eee et 03: 4 
be city of Tyre was not taken tillthe\ 29. year of 
Nabuchodottolory after a thirteen year ſiege, which be- 
gan the ſeventh of that Prince's reigny according to the 

Pheenician annals which Joſephus had read. In the year 
Jeruſalem was taken, which was fherigπW year of Na- 
buchodonoſor, the Prophet Ezekiel threatens Tyre with 
approaching ruin; it therefore was not taken at that 
time; Oyrus was then 125 years of age: Now, as his 
travels are all placed between the 28 and 32% year of 
his age, and as he does not go to Tyre till after: his 
travels in Greece, you are guilty of no anachroniſm in 
this particular; moreover, what you relate of the hiſto- 
ry of this dityi ſufficiently. fills up the 13 or 16 years 
ſrom the time mne rate A 0 
lon ian. 196581 ait bs. | mii ft Mi! 
- if eee where any . ebe ohn to 
fx the time of Nabuchodonoſor's: madneſs; that he 
was mad is certain from Daniel, and it is very probable 
it happened towards the end of his liſe; my reaſons 
ſor it are theſe. Jehoiachin was carried into captivity 
in the. 80 year of Nabuchodonqſor g reign! over Judea, 
and the 4% of his reign; in Babylon; chat is, the 14800 
Pear of Nabonaſſar, Goo years before Chriſt, 2 
year Oyrus was born. We are told in bee ae 
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in the ſecond book of Kings „ that in the 37 year of 


Jehoiachin's captivity, Evilmerodach aſcended the throne 
of Babylon, took Jehoiachin out of priſon, admitted 
him to his . own table, and heaped many honours 
upon him; this was the 184 year of Nabonaſſar, the 
5645 before Chriſt, and the 37 of Cyrus's age; at 
which time Nabuchodonoſor was yet alive, ſince he 
did not die till the 186 of Nabonaſſar, 562 years be- 
fore Chriſt, and the 390 of Cyrus; Evilmerodach 
therefore did not only mount the throne in his father's 
life time, but he governed without conſulting him, and 
with ſo little dependance upon him, as not to fear pro- 


voking him, by taking quite different meaſures from 


his, and heaping honours on a Prince, whom his fa- 
ther had all along kept in fetters. Beroſus makes the 
Prince, whom he calls Evilmaradoch, to have reigned 
10 years; the aſtronomical canon allows him but two; 
and calls him Ilovarodam; the Scripture places him up- 
on the eee , . . wee ae 
ther. A * | 

All theſe difficulties e ee worſe: has 
Nabuchodonoſor' s madneſs began eight years before his 
and that his ſon Evilmerodach was from that 
time looked upon as King, placed himſelf at the head 
of affairs, and governed the empire with his father's 
any OO. Sands wi ones 
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reigned alone after his father's death, make up the ten 
niſtets who made him uneaſy, which did not happen 
till the third year before the death of Nabuchodonoſor. 
This Princes madneſs continued but ſeven years ;; 
aſter that time he recovered his ſenſes, re- aſſumed the 
government, and publiſhed an edict in favour of the 
Jews, which is related in Daniel: His name had all 
1 uſe of in the em — 
Fry eaſe MA Ol but two years; this 8 
drawn up from the public acts. Nabuchodanoſor's 
madneſs: muſt have: produced great revolutions in the 
court of Babylon, and we may form an idea of them 
from what paſſed in the court of France during that 
of Charles VI. when che management of affairs was 
one while lodged in the hands of the Queen, ſome- 
times in thoſe of ſhis children, and at other times in thoſe 
of the great Lords and Princes of the blood. Upan 
this ſuppoſition, which is both cafy and necefiary, Na- 
rr madneſs will have happened in the 
179" year of Nabonaſſar, the 569" before Chriſt,” and 
ro. eee eee this Prince muſt have bern in- 
formed of that event, ſor it was of great importance 
to him to know it 3 it is not 10 be dowuted: but it 
had its influence in the "way, of U the Medes and Perſians. 
The 
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The Kings of Babylon were allied to thoſe of the Medes; 
Nabuchodonofor had married a daughter of Aſtyages; 
the Babylonians would fave taken ſome part in this 
war, had it not been for the weakneſs of their govern- 
ment, occaſioned by the King's madneſs, and for the 
 divifions which prevailed at court among the different 
Parties that contended for the direction of affairs. 
Nay, it is probable that Queen Amytis endeavoured to 
reconcile the Medes and Perfians ; becauſe, indepen- 
dently of che tyes of blood, it was againft her inte- 
reſt to have either of thoſe nations ſubdue the other. 
The fight of fo famous a Conqueror reduced to fo de- 


plorable a condition, muſt have been a very proper 


fpecacte for the inſtruction of Cyrus, and you had 
great reaſon not to neglect it. He returned from his 
travels, according to your chronology, abet the 3 24 
year of his age, after Nabuchodonoſor's madneſs had 
already ferzed him: Cyrus ſpent near ſeven years in 
Perfia, governing under his father; during which tire 
all the intrigues between Cyaxares ind Soranes were car- 
red on, Cambyſes made war with the Medes, and Aﬀya- 
ges died; after which 
_cfate in with Armytis a little before Nabuchodono- 


ſen to mike the fight more affecting and inftruftive. 
"Your chronology, with regard to political affairs, and 
the revolutions which dts Eyriit's | tine, is 
| | therefore 


„ „ %% 0 «%. ES 


Cyrus went to Babylon to nego- 


for's matinefs left him; thus time was judicioully cho- 
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therefore perſectly agretable to that of the Greeks, Ba- 
bylonians. and;Hebrews:; let us now-enquire; whether 


the great men whom you make Cyrus to have ſeen in 
his travel were his cotempotaries; you may indeed be 


allowed a greater liberty in this caſe than in the former. 
You know how the | ancients contradict one another 
with regard to the time when Zoroaſter lived; which 
doubtleſs proceeds from hence, that the name of Zo- 
roaſter was given to all thoſe who, at different times, 
reſormed the religion of the Magi. The laſt, of, theſe 


wasthe-mpſt famous,..and.is the only one-who.is known 


by that name, or by the name of Zardouſcht in the Eaft. 
Prideaux makes him cotemporary with Cambyſes and 
Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, but it is very probable he 
lived-ſome time before chem. The Orientals, as may 
be ſeen in Dr. Hyde's work, make him to have lived | 
under Guſtaſpes or Hyſtaſpes, the father of Darab, who 


is the, Kilt Darius according to. the Grecks. This 


Gullapes as-glder than Gros, and may, have been 
the ſame eric F whom -you.. make his Governor. 
Whence it neceſſarily follows, that the reformation of 


the zeligion of the Magi muſt have been made Ss 


his_ reign, and that Zoroaſter lived at: that time. T 
reformation made by Darius ſyppoſcs that the Magi Had 
aſſumed. to themſelves very great authority, which he 
took ayay From, them. | He, like e corrupted the, p u- 
mine of fig 
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idolatry. In his reign the worſhip of Anaitis was firſt 
brooght- into Perſia; contrary to the hypotheſis of Dr. 
Fridenux. Vour ſcheme is more agreeable to the courſe 
of the hiſtory, and to thoſe facts wich are common 
to the Greek, Perſian and Arabian writers. 
- 'Oyrus may have married" Caſſandana at 18 years of 
age; and have lived with her nine or ten years; ſo 
= he may have travelled into Egypt about the 290 
year of his age. Your chronology agrees exactly with 
the age of Amaſis. All Chronologiſts concur in fixing 
the end of his reign to the year before Cambyſes s expedi- 
tion, that is about the 325 year before Chriſt, and the 
636 Olympiad. Herodotus makes his reign to have laſted 
44 years; and conſequently places the beginning of it 
in the 3696 year before Chriſt, and the 5 24 Olympiad, 
and about the 30 year of Cyrus. Diodorus indeed, 
who makes Amaſis to have reigned 35 years, ſuppoſes 
that he aſcended the throne in the 379 or 580" year 
before Chriſt, and the 20 year of Cyruss age : But 
theſe; two opinions are eaſily reconciled. Herodotus 
begins Amaſis s reign at the end of the revolution 
which placed him on the RO and Diodorus at the 
beginning of his revolt. . 081 20 *qgolsnouts os 
Apries muſt have lived " a liedls time after the tak- 
ing of Jeruſalem, ſince the Prophet Jeremiah foretels 
his death unger the name of Pharaoh 2 895 as what 
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all thither, 
1 — in tranquillity wien Cyrus went 
already been Head ſereral rat — 
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Epborate, which Pamphyla Places in the 360 Olyra- 
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OE of the 3 Olympiad This a 

_ 373% year before Qhriſt, * 
which v the 30 of Cyrus This — 


ſunes the time ol the —— — 
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which agrees; perſetily well with your chronology; 


ah ages: uA d £3:192 11103 2 

Periander died, according to Salter at the 2 
of the 48*-Olymnpiady the; 55 50 year before Chriſt, 
and the 166 of. Cyrus The ancients tell us he had 
reigned 40 years, and begaii-to: flouriſh about the 38 
Olympiad. You poſtpone his death 12 or 14 years; 
but as you do this only to make Cyrus a witneſs of his 
deſperate death, A e and is 
——ů— of little importance.'-/ 

Piſiſtratus s reign over the Ae did not begia 
ul years before Chriſt, 7 1 before the battle of Ma- 
rachon, according to Thueydides*, and too before the 
tyranny of che 400 at Athens. Cyrus was then 40 


or 10 years. And with regard to Solon, you are guilty 
of no aachroniſm at all. His Archenſtip, and his re- 
formation of che government of Athens, were in the 


year! or before Chriſt, and the 30% year of the 46" 
e ſpent a confiderable time in travelling, 


Olympiade. 
and did not return to Athens till he was advanced in 


yeary which would not 6 eker him o be concerned in 
Hei Rt id 2110 
Diog. Laert. lib. 1. 


Lib. 6: p. 449, 452. & lib. S. p Et. Ari. Pol. lib. 6. p. 12. 
< Diog. Laert. and Plut. life of Solon. 
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for Cyrus might have ſeen Chilo eight years before, 
as he Went to 2 n he was thirty Jean | 


years old, ſo that your anachroniſm here is only of 9 
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ing to Phanias of Ereſa, and in theugr* year of Cyrus; 
- who might therefore have converſed with nn 


ten years before. 
Vou ought likewiſe: to give yourſelf. des oi 
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publick affairs any tniore. | He died at the age of 80 
years, in the ſecond year of Piſiſtratus s reign, /accord- 


cel UI nin ag 22 D 1 ab: 


ter about the bringing Pythagorataad:Cytue together. 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus tells us4 that the-former went 


into Italy about the 50 Olympiad, that is, about the 


577® year before Chriſt. -- He makes uſe of the word 
eta, (about) which ſbeus that this date need not be 
ſtrictly taken. And indeed Diogenes Laertius ſhews us, 
that he flouriſhed about the-60* Olympiad, that is, about 
40 years after; which/if we underſtand of the time of 
his death, which was at the age of 80, he will then 
have been 50 years old when he went into Italy, and he 
will appear to have been born about the 5 20" year be- 
fore Chriſt. If Pythagoras the Philoſopher be the fame 


with him who offered to fight at the Olympick games 


among the children, and upon being rejected deſired 
to be received among the men, and gained the prize 
in the 48 Ohimpiad ;' he was 16 or 17 in the year 
585 beſore Chriſt, | and was ſcaree older than Cyrus, 
This is the opinion of Dr. Bentley, who is alle to de- 


fend himſelf againſt all the obj n en have been 
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made to him. But without entring into this diſpute, 
it is ſufficient for your vindication, that Pythagoras was 
returned from his travels, and capable of conferring 
with Cyrus when this Prince went into Greece, in the 
year 565 before Chriſt; which cannot be denied in 
any of the different ſyſtems which the learned have 
formed concerning the time of Pythagoras's life. 
You have likewiſe ſufficient foundation for bringing 
him into a diſpute with Anaximander. This Philoſopher 
muſt have ſeen Pythagoras though he was older than he, 
being, according to Apollodorus in Diogenes Laertius, 64 
years of age in the 24 year of the 48 Olympiad, that is, 
in the year 385 before Chriſt. And it is likewiſe a beau- 
ty in your Work to ſee the young Pythagoras triumph- 
ing over the ſophiſtry of the Materialiſt. It is not to 
be doubted but the Mileſian Philoſopher was the firſt 
inventor of the doctrine of the Atomiſts ; as Ariſtotle, . | 
Cicero®, Plutarch* and Simplicius* teſtify. The 76 
"Ameigoy of Anaximander was an infinite matter: His 
doctrine is the ſame with that of Spinoza. 
Jou fee, Sir, that complaiſance had no part in my 
| approbation of the chronology” of your bock; you 
were not obliged to adhere ſo ſcrupulouſly to truth, 
you might have contented your ſelf with probability ; 
the nature of your work did not requ ire more : Never- 


. Phif lib. x. cap. 4. p \ De Nat. Deor. lib. x. 
-< Placit. Phil. lib, 2. c. 3. 4 Comm. in Epict. 
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